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ALICE LITTLETON. 



Chapter I. 




HE drop scene^ as it rises slowly before 
the tale of lifewbicih the following 
pages contain, opfjnfe td Vifew the break- 

s 

fast-room of a west-end mansion. The 
rich simplicity of ornament and the massive style 
of furniture bespeak the wealth and luxury of its 
owner. The windows, which reach from ceiling 
to floor, open upon a garden large for its situation 
so near the heart of commerce ; and a row of trees 
planted around it, with closely grown branches and 
abundant foliage, shuts out the sight of neighbouring 
buildings, so that, were it not for the ceaseless hum 
from the busy streets without, one might have 
thought oneself many a mile from the metropolis. 
The hour is about nine, and the remains of break- 
fast are still unremoved. The inmates of the room 
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are a father and daughter. The latter is standing 
by a parrot's cage, and its little grey tenant^ perched 
on her wrist^ is feeding out of her hand. Alice 
Littleton, then nearly sixteen years old^ was in all 
the pride and bloom of youth and innocence. Her 
tall form and well-deyeloped bust gave her an 
appearance womanly beyond her years, and every 
movement showed the natural grace, dignity, and 
beauty of her figure. But still Alice had barely 
passed that interval between girlhood and woman- 
hood which is, perhaps, the most interesting period 
of woman's life. The playfulness and simplicity 
of the child linger still, but kept in check by the 
coming dignity of the woman ; whilst the charms 
of womanhood still in the bud, but ever expanding 
with the warm glowing life within, fill the imagi- 
nsition with a rich picture of beauty to come. On 
the other hand, the traces of childhood still remain- 
ing, permit and invite a nearer approach and more 
familiarity than superior years allow. Alice's large 
blue eyes showed the depth and variety of her 
feelings. They would sparkle with indignation at 
another's wrongs, and weep with tenderness and 
sympathy at another's sorrows. Her varying ex- 
pression was a faithful index of her mind, and the 
purity of her glance was equalled only by the purity 
of her young and simple heart. True, Alice had 
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not escaped the usual weaknesses of her sex; but her 
faults had been carefully stunted and her virtues 
fostered and cultivated. Mrs. Littleton had died 
during her daughter's childhood, after having lived 
long enough to discharge those tender cares which 
extreme infancy requires at a mother's hands ; and 
Mr. Littleton, after his wife's death, was remarkably 
fortunate in the choice of a nurse and instructress 
for Alice. Under the care of this excellent woman, 
the child's mind grew with her years. Mrs. Turner 
(such was her name) endeavoured to fill her open- 
ing understanding with the knowledge of wisdom 
rather than the knowledge of books. Education, 
she said, is not book-learning alone ; it includes 
that, but it includes much more. Education should 
make us good men and women ; exemplary members 
of society. Languages and history are of little 
value compared with benevolence, forbearance, and 
charity. Therefore, thought she, I will strive to 
make my young charge first of all wise, good, and 
beloved, and after that accomplished. With this 
view, and helped by the consistency of her own 
character, she slowly and gently subdued the 
fickleness and selfishness of childhood. Her au- 
thority was mild, but firm and invariable ; it had 
never wavered since the first moment Alice had 
been put under her charge; so that the child's 
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mind became settled in time on a fixed and solid 
basis. Alice naturally loved her governess with 
all the warmth of an unspoiled and pure heart, and 
her love was lasting and strong, because its foun- 
dation was respect. Besides this, Mrs. Turner 
endeavoured to teach her human nature. Man, 
she said, is a musical instrument of most delicate 
structure, but harsh and out of tune because 
generally handled with ignorance and want of 
judgment. They are most admired and beloved 
who understand its nature best, and touch it with 
the greatest harmony. Friendship, she taught, is 
a rare and precious possession, and as such should 
be guarded with jealous care. It is a sensitive 
plant which a word or a breath will injure, and 
when once wounded seldom recovers its strength. 
It dwindles more or less slowly away, or, what is 
worse, rots to envying and bitterness. Hatred is 
often the dead body of love. Every service merits 
its reward, and should that reward remain ungiven, 
no man has a right to expect similar services in 
future. If then you wish friendship to remain un- 
disturbed, render to your friends strictly and care- 
fully a reward for their friendship. Study by 
honest but well-considered word and deed to please 
friends always in preference to strangers, to whom 
you do not owe so much. Never neglect a friend. 
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and never speak to or of him without due care and 
thought. He may bear with us, but he must be 
hurt, though, perhaps, he will not confess the 
wound even to himself. Our friends expect, some- 
times almost unconsciously to themselves, our best 
attention for the very friendship's sake. Alice, 
too, was early warned to beware of vice. Vice, 
said her instructress, is beautiful at a distance ; but, 
if approached too near, its fascination seizes us, and 
then we are drawn on inevitably to sorrow and re- 
morse. Virtue, on the other hand, is at first un- 
attractive, modest, and shy. It is often passed by 
unnoticed, and the frequent insults it suffers from 
vice have made it timid and retiring. Vice woos 
us ; virtue we must woo. Mrs. Turner's time and 
thoughts were solely and wholly devoted to her 
charge. Alice had profited by the lessons given ; 
and as she grew in years her warm heart, gentle 
manners, simple character, and great beauty, won 
the admiration and love of all who approached her. 
Such was Alice Littleton. Her lips were pursed 
up, and her features wore a sweet expression, half 
play, half earnest, as she stood playing with her 
bird on the morning in question. Her rich auburn 
hair was arranged with extreme neatness and sim- 
plicity, and her dress set off the figure of its wearer. 
The sleeves were short and loose, leaving uncon- 
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cealed her fair and well-rounded arms, and a pretty 
little foot peeped out beneath her skirt. At the 
breakfast-table sat Mr. Littleton. He was a man 
in the prime of life, of powerful and well-knit frame. 
His face was manly and marked with the lines of 
thought and care. His nose was large and slightly 
curved, and the restless searching glance of his 
deep-set eyes showed the strong will and fixed 
purpose within him. Sprung from small begin- 
nings, Mr. Littleton had by talent and industry 
won a distinguished position in society. He was 
the son of poor parents, and when still very young 
had entered the service of a mercantile house in 
some inferior capacity. His talent and application 
were soon observed, and he quickly mounted step 
after step, until his employers found that his 
presence was necessary for the wellbeing of their 
business. He was accordingly taken into partner- 
ship, married shortly afterwards the daughter of 
one of the members, and in a few years, by deaths 
and retirements, found himself, when still young, 
head of one of the largest houses in London. But 
Mr. Littleton wanted that true greatness of soul 
which grants to every fellow-creature its full due 
of gentleness and charity. Rapid success had 
hardened his heart and inflated him with pride and 
self. He regarded men as his servants, and the 
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command which his strong will gave him over all 
around of course strengthened that belief. To 
Alice he had always been kind and indulgent^ but 
his manner was haughty and imperious to every 
other. He thirsted with insatiable desire for rank ; 
weiEilth^ and the power which springs from wealth, 
he had already won, and he now sought for means 
to feed still more abundantly the cravings of his 
restless ambition. 

During breakfast-time Mr. Littleton had scarcely 
spoken ; slightly bent forward over the table, he 
eat without appearing to know he was eating. His 
eyes were fixed with an earnest but vacant gaze on 
the cloth, and the heavy furrow between his eye- 
brows showed his mind was busy with some subject 
which interested him deeply. At length his proud 
features relaxed into a faint but proud smile. His 
mind seemed to have cleared off the difficulties 
which obstructed it. He put his breakfast geptly 
aside, and, leaning back in his chair, took up the 
paper. But his eyes wandered over the page 
without reading, and, after a few minutes, it sank 
slowly on to his knee ; and his searching glance 
became fixed thoughtfully on his daughter. Alice 
was at the moment filling the parrot's seed-box, 
and did not at first observe her father's scrutiny, 
but looking up, at length, her eyes met his. 
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" Oood morning, papa/' with a sly half look 
from the comers of her eyes. '^ Hope you enjoyed 
your repose daring breakfast-time. You won't 
forget to tell me your dreams, will you, papa 
dear, eh?'' 

Mr. Littleton made no reply. Though thinking 
of her he had scarcely heard her words. 

Alice, with the parrot on her finger, tripped up 
to her father, and, dropping on both knees before 
him, held up the bird to his face. 

'^ Bite him, Polly. Peck at his nose, naughty 
man ; he wouldn't say a word. We've had all the 
talk to ourselves, haven't we, Polly? We both 
said good morning when he came down stairs, and 
he answered something about his ugly business in 
the city, didn't he, Polly?" 

" Scratch a poll, Polly, scratch a poll," muttered 
the parrot, in an undertone, winking her little round 
eye. Poll was used to the treatment, and did not 
take it amiss when Alice perched her on Mr. 
Littleton's shoulder; she merely repeated Scratch a 
poll, said it was fine weather, and asked for a 
cloth, and then, without farther remark, looked 
down gravely from her point of observation. 

" Put the bird away, Alice," said her father; 
*' I want to speak to you." 

Alice accordifigly shut her favourite into the cage, 
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whereupon Poll began to whet her beak violently, 
as if preparing for some expected encounter. Then 
returning to her father, Alice took a seat on his 
knee, and folding her hands demurely before her, 
cast down her eyes, and waited, with a serio-comic 
expression, until it should please him to speak* 

'' How old are you ? " he said, at length, rather 
abruptly. 

" And that's what I call an exceedingly indis* 
creet and improper question for any gentleman to 
ask a lady," retorted Alice, nodding her head em- 
phatically at each word, ** and I don't mean to tell 
you." 

" Impertinent monkey,"^ said Mr. Littleton, 
pinching her cheek, " you are sixteen the end of 
next month, are you not ?*' 

" Yes, papa." 

" Well now," continued he temptingly, " can 
you think of anything you would like on your 
birthday?" 

" Oh yes, papa dear, ever so many things," and 
she joyfully squeezed his face between her hands 
and pursed up her rosy lips to kiss him. 

" Well, but what? a whole family of new dolls, 
I suppose." 

" Papa, now how can you say such things ? you 
know I haven't played with dolls for ever so long." 
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" Yes, yes, of course, since yesterday. But 
come, now what would you like on your birthday?" 

" Well, let me see 5" Alice looked grave, and 
ticked off on her fingers the various articles as she 
mentioned them. '^ I should like a watch and 
chain, and a bracelet ; and then I want a great 
many things for my toilet-table — and — and several 
other things, papa dear, I assure you. I can't re- 
member them all just now, but you may depend 
upon it I'll write them all down in time for you." 

" Not the least doubt about that," said her 
father ; " anything else, pray, besides these things 
you are going to write down ?" 

'^ No, papa." Alice hung her head, blushing, 
and began to play with his watch-guard. At 
length she said, with hesitation, ^' I mean to say 
Yes, papa." 

** Yes and no, silly child, what is it ?" 

** Why, I want you to give me some money, a 
very large sum, but I want it now." 

** A very modest request, truly ; and pray what 
may you propose to do with this very large sum 
of money ? Turn miser ? " 

« No." 

" What then, speculate, perhaps?" 

Alice raised her head, and looked imploringly 
into her father's face. ^' There's a poor woman in 
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the neighbourhood,'' she said, in a soft tonching 
voice. " Oh, she is very poor, I assure you, papa, 
and weak and ill besides. Her husband died last 
week and left her all alone with six little children. 
I wish you could see them, such little tiny things ; 
and they are so poor, so very poor." Alice stopped 
suddenly, as if ashamed of her feelings, and hung 
her head again. 

" Well?*' said Mr. Littleton interrogatively. 

^' Cook told me about them, and so I went 
directly. The room was quite bare, not a single 
thing in it, and the poor woman was sitting on the 
floor with her back against the wall; when she 
tried to get up, papa, she couldn't, she was so 
weak. Her little baby felt cold, and lay quite still 
in my arms when I took it, its limbs hung down 
powerless, and I thought it was gone. All the 
other children had crouched round their mother; 
but they didn't cry. They were past crying. Oh, 
you can't think how full my heart was when I saw 
their hungry eyes brighten up at the sight of me. 
I felt so happy, so happy." Alice put her arms 
round her father's neck and hid her face on his 
shoulder. 

** There, there, silly child," said Mr. Littleton, 
raising his daughter's head and looking in her 
face, '^ don't cry about it. Just like you women. 
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You know I can't bear tears. You shall have 
money enough for these people^ and any other 
beggars you like." 

" But they are not beggars ;" returned Alice^ 
with a slight shade of vexation. 

" Well, well, I don't want to dispute about 
names. They are all the same, whatever you call 
them. Anything else you would like ?" 

" No, thank you, I don't want anything ;" 
looking down disconcerted and pouting slightly. 
Alice was hurt and annoyed to find her benevolent 
enthusiasm checked by her father. Few things 
injure more deeply than to hear others speak 
slightingly or contemptuously of our undertakings. 
It is the same as denying the soundness of our judg- 
ment. 

" There, don't look so cross, Alice," said Mr. 
Littleton soothingly. " I didn't mean to offend 
you. I only meant to say I suppose it never 
entered your childish head to inquire about the 
character of these people, before you took it upon 
yourself to support them. Perhaps they have 
been idle and vicious, and if so, their poverty is 
their own fault, and you ought not, you know, to 
encourage vice and idleness." 

" Yes, but then, you know, they are so poor and 
so himgry ; and besides, if they have been idle and 
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vicious, they can*t help now what is past ; and I 
don't think I ought to punish them for it. And 
then," continued she coaxingly, " you have often 
called me an idle creature, and, indeed, I know I 
don't do much ; so ought I to refuse them help 
because they have been idle when I have been idle 
myself as well V 

'' But God has placed them in a position which 
renders it their duty to work," said Mr. Littleton. 
" Your position is different." 

For a moment the worldly man bowed before 
the noble simplicity of his high-minded child, when, 
her face slightly raised, and her fine eyes dilated, 
she said with thrilling expression : ** But did not 
God give us wealth to help them in their need ?" 

Mr. Littleton, in his pride, recognized no other 
hand than his own in the erection of his princely 
wealth, and consequently deemed it his natural 
right to have and hold his possessions for his own 
enjoyment alone. The duty of benevolence was 
unknown to him ; but still there was something in 
his daughter's manner which inspired him, for the 
moment, with awe. Experience, also, had made 
him watchful against the deceits of the world, and 
he was right in being so ; but still he could not 
but acknowledge in his child the presence of a 
spirit superior to his own. 
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" Well, well, Alice/' he said, * 
whatever you like for these poor p 
you satisfied V* 

The prospect of changing tears 
hunger and nakedness into ))lent 
soon dispelled the shadow from 1 
face. She covered her father wit' 
like caresses, saying : "Thank } 
you are always such a nice^ dear, \ 
man, aren't you ? " 

" Be a little more peaceable/' 
himself with difficulty. " You an 
animal. Take a chair and sit dow 
thing to tell you seriously." 

" Thy slave, my lord fatherj ot 
Alice sat down on a footstool before 
up with innocent curiosity into his 

" Alice," he continued, " you ^rly 

sixteen, and have reached an a^^e ^ -ordinn- 

to the phrase of society, you shouli oome out. X 
intend that this ceremony shall take place on your 
attaining your seventeenth year. Invitations shall 
be issued for the end of next month, and on that 
day I shall introduce you to my assembled ac- 
quaintance as mistress of this house." 

His daughter's eyes sparkled at the words. She 
would have given full vent to her delight, but he 
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checked her^ and with a serious expression said : 
^' Listen to me farther^ Alice^ and do not interrupt 
me. Introduction to society is introduction to 
many enjoyments^ but to many dangers. I am 
wealthy; you know it. Richer than most men, 
and you are young and inexperienced in the world. 
My wealth will attract around you many admirers ^ 
men with handsome faces and smooth tongues, who 
will seek your friendship, perhaps your love. Beware 
how yon grant the first, and grant the second not 
at all. Do not let your simplicity be deceived by 
their empty words. Acknowledge, nay, accept 
their attentions with the strictest politeness; but 
distrust them, Alice, distrust them. Remember 
that their words and deeds are the offspring of 
self. It is the dazzle of my gold which draws 
them, and not regard for us. If to-morrow found 
us pennyless, it would find us without a friend in, 
perhaps, any one of them. Trust to your father, 
child, who will tell you when and where to bestow 
your esteem. Do you understand me ?" 

The prospect of the new and promised life so 
near at hand filled her with delight. Her face 
beamed with pleasure. Her father's first words 
had driven every other thought from her head. 
She was soon to behold, in all their brilliant reality, 
the scenes on which her childish fancy had often 
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dwelt. A confusion of rolling carriages, gay music, 
splendid rooms and dancing lights, filled her mind, 
and at the same time all the impatience of her spirit 
awoke. Five minutes earlier she had not expected 
the happiness which her father's words threw open 
to her ; hut now she saw that happiness so near at 
hand, she could not help thinking impatiently of 
the few intervening weeks which prevented her 
from seizing it at once. A month at any other 
time would have been regarded with unconcern, 
but now the days and weeks lengthened out before 
her, growing longer and longer as she looked, until 
they seemed to stretch away into an eternity ; but 
still she was overjoyed by the enchantment which 
lay at the .end, and which was rendered the more 
alluring by distance. Busy with imagination, she 
had scarcely understood her father's advice ; but 
when he had finished speaking she joyfully 
promised to submit in all respects to his guidance. 
Mr. Littleton stroked his child's rich hair as she 
sat at his feet resting her arms on his knees, and 
looking up, full of happiness and innocence, into 
his face. Again the smile of gratified pride played 
about his features as his thoughts hurried away to 
the future. Before him was a young and beautiful 
tree sprung from himself. All that could preserve 
its vigour and foster its growth and comeliness was 
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already bis^ and on it he would engraft titles and 
honours. The possibility of failure never entered 
his mind. Confident in the strength of his own 
character^ and ever mindful of what his determined 
will had already won^ he regarded his plans as 
accomplished. It was^ he thought^ merely a 
matter of time. A few years hence, nay, perhaps, 
a few months, might find him possessed of the 
glittering prize. The stately tree, deep rooted in 
riches and loaded with dignity, already stood be- 
fore him. It must be mine, said the proud man 
in his heart, it must be mine, what power on earth 
can prevent it ? Mr. Littleton well knew, also, the 
great power of his daughter's beauty — a power 
which she in her simplicity had never learnt to 
know ; and he fully appreciated the clear judgment 
of her instructress, and the wise and judicious 
education Alice had received. His own mind was, 
by nature, searching and critical, and the intercourse 
he had had with his fellow-men, from his earliest 
years, had made him a profound judge of character. 
He knew well the tendencies of mankind, and he 
knew that the personal attractions which Alice 
possessed, and the accomplishments she had stored 
up, and was daily maturing, would bend down to 
her the homage of all men. In fact, Mr. Littleton 
anticipated, and with reason, that Alice would 
c 
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find no rival amongst her own sex ; and he saw, 
therefore, in the beautiful creature before him, an 
apt instrument for his ambitious purpose. Hence 
Mr. Littleton loved his child, but his love was the 
love of a selfish heart. It was the love of the 
usurer for his gold, which he will readily part with 
to win more gold. For his daughter's beauty and 
virtues, as such, he cared little, but as so much 
valuable merchandize, which he would barter for a 
coronet for his children's children, he prized them 
highly. His child was to be the purchase-money 
for the title he coveted, and it had been his con- 
stant aim to give that child a greater worth by 
every care and attention. Whether she had in- 
herited his own strong will he knew not, nor did 
he ever stop to inquire. She had always paid him 
submissive obedience, and to exact it now and at 
.all future times he considered was his right. The 
possibility of her thwarting his wishes had never 
crossed his mind, and he looked upon her as a 
passive instrument in his hands. 

With pride and joy Mr. Littleton raised her, 
saying : " Come, Alice, we've had talk enough for 
one morning; now get to your studies, and don't 
go wool-gathering all day about coming out." 

" Good-by, papa, you won't be late this after- 
noon, will you ?" said she, kissing him affectionately. 
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" No, Alice." 

She left the room. 

" Oh, Alice," said her father, following her 
retreating figure with his eyes as she tripped lightly 
upstairs, " the portrait painter will come in a 
few days, I wrote to him yesterday." 

" Very well, papa, I shall be ready to receive 
him." 

Mr. Littleton closed the door, and walked 
thoughtfully up and down the room. Presently 
he stopped in a deep reverie before the window. 
I have wealth, thought he, and she beauty, virtues, 
and accomplishments, which are as much mine 
as my lands and money. A coronet and a name 
will place my posterity high amongst the peerage 
of England. Ambition is a noble virtue. If men 
had never striven to rise, the whole world would 
have remained savages. I have often struggled 
against fearful odds, and always proved the con- 
queror. I have risen, and will rise higher still in 
my children, if not in myself. The mother of 
Alfred Littleton did not know the son she bore; 
and again the proud smile relaxed his features. 
He looked back with triumph at the thousands he 
had outstripped in the race of life, and then upward 
with eagerness at the heights he had yet to 
climb. 
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Presently he awoke from his musing, and, taking 
up his hat and stick, walked away towards the 
city, still pondering the favourite project of his 
heart. 
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Chapter IL 

j|N the quiet of her own room, Alice 
gave herself up to the pleasure of an- 
ticipating herapproaching introduction 
to society. The grown-up world was 
to her a happy land, towards which she had 
travelled^ through infancy and childhood, for six- 
teen years, and on that morning she had unex- 
pectedly arrived in sight of it. Her ear seemed to 
have caught the first tempting tones of its music, 
and her little heart fluttered with excitement and 
impatience to mingle with its gay crowds. The 
eyesight of her imagination was strained with 
eagerness to overlook, in fancy, the sources of 
happiness in store for her. She saw herself happy, 
and making others so, whilst pleasure skipped 
lightly along hy her side. Her inexperienced 
mind had not yet learnt the conviction that pleasure 
seldom stays long with any of its votaries, but 
vanishes, leaving satiety or blank disappointment 
behind* No, the pleasure she anticipated was, to 
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were bright with joy. So completely was she en-* 
gaged with her own thoughts, that the entrance of 
an elderly lady failed to arouse her. The new- 
comer, seeing her abstraction, stopped for a 
moment on the threshold, and then, advancing 
stealthily on tiptoe, suddenly stooped over her, and 
kissed her forehead. 

Alice started and turned round. *' Oh, Mrs. 
Turner, how you frighten one. I never heard you 
come in. I was thinking of something else." 

" The use of the globes, I presume, or, perhaps, 
the rule of three." 

" Oh, no it wasn't," cried Alice exultingly, 
** something much better than that ; shall I tell 
you?" 

" Yes, if you please, dear." 

" No, I don't think I will." Alice looked at 
her teasiugly. " I want to make you inquisitive." 

" Very well, my love. I can wait," returned 
the other. 

** There now, that is what you always say; I 
never can make you impatient like I am." 

" Impatience never yet helped anyone to learn 
quickly what he wished to know." 

** Then you do wish to know ? " 

" Yes, dear, of course." 

" Well, then, I'll tell you. I couldn't keep it a 
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secret for the world. You know I am sixteen 
yery soon, and papa says I am a woman, and that 
I am to come out on my birthday. And he will 
invite all his friends and make them all my friends. 
And I am to have many new things ; and I shall 
be so happy, oh, so very happy V said Alice 
rapidly, and almost breathless with joy. 

Mrs. Turner smiled at her fosterchlld's enthu- 
siasm, and quietly answered : ** If that's the case, 
we must think about preparing your dress." 

Disconcerted that the announcement was so 
calmly received, Alice said : " Well, but, dear 
Mrs. Turner, what do you think of it?" 

'' I think your papa is very good, and I hope 
you will find all the pleasure you expect." 

" There, again," said Alice, in a tone of dis- 
appointment ; " you always damp things thus. 
When I am happy, you never say anything." 

" Well, but the pleasure of anticipation you at 
present enjoy seems to me enough, without my 
trying to increase it." 

^* But come, now, Mrs. Turner," said Alice 
coaxingly ; " don't you think I shall be very 
happy ?" She accompanied her words with a per- 
suasive caress. 

" Yes, my love, I fully expect you will," was the 
reply. 
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The two were soon deep in the mysteries of 
female dress. An occasion so important demanded 
serious reflection. Although careful to prevent 
Alice from dwelling too much on this suhject, Mrs. 
Turner never neglected it. To dress well, and with 
taste, is necessary, and the strictest attention should 
be devoted to it; but the subject should occupy 
the mind only when needful, and be dismissed) as 
beneath notice, so soon as the necessity is at an 
end. 

The days jogged quietly away after their old 
fashion ; slowly enough to those who wished them 
gone, and quickly enough to such as wished them 
to stay. Alice reckoned them up a dozen times 
daily, wished she could sleep the month out, and 
set herself forced tasks to kill time ; but it would 
not do ; the days jogged on after their old fashion, 
and took no notice of her impatience. The 28th 
and 29th came and went, and at length the 30th 
dawned. And now the barrier, so near, which she 
would that evening overstep, filled her to overflow- 
ing with the eagerness of expectation. Her heart 
panted with excitement, and all her ardent feelings 
fluttered for joy. Sometimes she was pensive and 
silently happy, and, at other times, she would say 
and do a thousand foolish things, till Mrs. Turner 
was driven beyond all forbearance. With delighted 
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eyes she watched the decoration of the splendid 
drawing and reception rooms ; and when the work- 
men had withdrawn, she would stop before the lofty 
mirrors to look at the noble beauty of her own 
form. Conceit was farthest from her thoughts; 
but she admired herself, as she would any other 
beautiful thing in nature. Her refined understand- 
ing, could not be indifferent to that which nature 
had adorned, and she could not be ignorant that 
the form before her was fair and lovely. It was 
not pride, it was not to compare her own with 
other's charms ; but it was, in the simplicity of her 
heart, to admire a beauty which God had made 
most worthy of admiration. 

Evening came. In his stately way, Mr. Little- 
ton paced to and fro in the drawing-room, awaiting 
his guests. With forced composure and palpitating 
heart, Alice listened for the first arrival. At last 
it came. Her face slightly flushed, and her heart 
beat harder and harder against her side. She 
almost fancied people must hear it. And now 
carriages in rapid succession brought up the coming 
guests. Name after name was tossed up from 
gaudy footman to gaudy footman, until, followed 
by its owner, it was finally tossed among the hub- 
bub of the drawing-room, where conversation had 
begun to get general. Now and then the raised 
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voices of the serving-men^ doing homage to the su- 
perior quality of some guest, announced an arrival of 
importance. Proud and haughty to all, Mr. Little- 
ton received his visitors. When nobility ap- 
proached, he was, perhaps, a little more deferential'; 
but, so slight was the difference, as scarcely to be 
seen. Alice became confused with the accumula- 
tion of names, and dizzy with the unceasing whirl 
and excitement of the moving mass which crowded 
the room. 

Presently she heard her father's voice saying: 
'^ This way, Mansfield, I will have the honour of 
presenting you to my daughter." 

Alice looked up. A gentleman stood before her, 
and bowed respectfully. 

** The honourable Mr. Mansfield ; my daughter. 
Miss Littleton," said her father, introducing them. 
" Come, Alice, my love, you are mistress, you 
know, and must help me do the honours." So 
saying, he mingled again with his guests. 

Alice blushed deeply, as she gracefully acknow- 
ledged the salutation. 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Mansfield, '' Miss Littleton 
would condescend to give me her hand for the first 
quadrille." 

Alice bowed assent. 

In an instant his practised eye saw through her 
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assumed composure, but real a^tation, and, well 
knowing the gentle means to inspire confidence 
and dissipate timidity, he said, in a tone of iiiendlj 
encouragement : ** This, I understand, is the first 
time you have honoured society with your presence. 
I should think the novelty of this scene must be- 
wilder and confuse you." 

His respectful manner, and gentle tone, took 
effect. Alice felt herself reassured. Like most 
nervous people, Alice thought herself the only 
nervous person present; and it at once afforded her 
comfort to hear that her agitation gave no surprise, 
but was what, in fact, her companion expected. 
She was conscious of his sympathy, and she felt 
herself, at once, on firmer ground. Pleased with 
the interest in her, which his voice and manner 
seemed to show, Alice could not but feel drawn 
towards him. So easily will a word, a look, in- 
terest a young and untried heart. Not that Alice 
gave herself unreservedly to the first comer. It was 
rather the warmth of gratitude which kindled to- 
wards him — gratitude that he had awakened self- 
confidence within her. She felt he was her friend, 
and in her innocence confessed to him the agitation 
she had suffered. 

The well-skilled man of the world, seeing that 
by giving her confidence he had won her ear, now 
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said : ^ If Miss Littleton had been better acqaainted 
with herself, she would have known that it is we 
who most stand in awe of her, and not she of us." 

The language of compliment was new to her, 
and a slight blush of pleasure tinged her cheek. 

" Miss Littleton has yet to learn the homage 
which man pays to beauty, when set off by modesty 
and good sense ;" continued he. 

These words were said in sport, but the openness 
and candour he threw into his tone showed he 
wished them to be understood in earnest. They 
did not fall without effect, and Alice was conscious 
of an increasing interest in him. Mansfield saw 
his advantage, and knew how to cultivate it. 
Carefully avoiding whatever she did not compre- 
hend, he conversed with animation on such subjects 
as his keen eye remarked were within the grasp of 
her knowledge and understanding. Whenever the 
discussion touched a subject on which he perceived 
her to be at home, he at once assumed the part of 
her pupil, and had the art to make her feel herself 
his superior; so flattered are we when those 
who are better and wiser than ourselves stoop to 
our teaching. Avoiding levity, Mansfield addressed 
her as an old friend. Levity wins the frivolous ; 
but he left such small game to his inferiors, and 
aimed higher. « He knew that the warm advances 
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of friendship, provided thej are made with becom- 
ing and modest delicacy, are far more pleasing 
than the formal drawl which we are accustomed 
to use to a new-made acquaintance. It is flattering 
when we find a person, hitherto a stranger, seems 
to place us at once on an equal footing with others 
whom he has known for years. Mansfield, there- 
fore, spoke in a tone of respectful familiarity, and, 
by appearing to give his confidence, won hers. 
Direct personal compliments he paid most spai^ 
ingly, because he knew that, though they please 
the wisest of us at times, yet, where common sense 
is present, they soon cloy ; but his skill was con- 
summate in sending those sidelong shafts, which, 
apparently directed elsewhere, glide off to hit the 
object really aimed at. 

Pleased with each other, Alice and Mansfield 
took their places in the quadrille. The gentlemen 
looked the admiration they felt, and the ladies 
owned the power of Alice's beauty by trying to 
divert attention from it. As the evening wore 
away, she had many partnei-s, but in none was 
found the easy, open friendship of young Mansfield. 
Many showed her more formal courtesy and forced 
attention, but none had that winning manner 
which goes direct to the heart. Many men mis- 
take bustling ofliciousness for politeness. They 
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deceive themselves. To a woman of sense, it is 
troublesome, and, therefore, unpleasant. Mansfield 
well knew his own power, and the impression he had 
made, and saw that the best way to deepen it was 
to leave her for awhile to the importunity of the 
many coxcombs who crowded about her. She 
would thus learn the rarity of such as he, and 
esteem him all the more. He judged aright. The 
fashionable youths who stood in studied attitudes, 
and drew plentifully from the stock of common- 
places, which furnish society with conversation, 
failed to interest her. It is true, that, when they 
laughed in their hollow mirth, she tried to feign a 
pleasure which she did not feel. She laughed not 
because she understood what was meant, or saw 
the point of their wit, but because she thought 
kindness demanded it. Mansfield, as he strolled 
leisurely up, and met her smile of recognition, 
could hardly suppress a look of triumph. He 
knew her mind better than she herself did, and he 
knew that her thoughts were on him, rather than a 
young gentleman in elegantly-made attire, who 
was straining every nerve in the selection of com- 
mon-places, from the stock before mentioned. In 
silence he stood near her, and took care to be spar- 
ing of his conversation, because he knew it was valued 
highly. And thus Alice Littleton's first evening 
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in society passed away ; and when she retired to 
rest, she felt that the chief subject of her thoughts 
was he who had dispelled her first fears. She felt 
deeply grateful ; and when she called her father's 
warning to mind, ^^ Distrust them, Alice, distrust 
them," she thought that it could not be meant for 
men like him. Her young heart was full of a 
sweet feeling, quite new to it ; she fell asleep, and 
dreamed of Henry Mansfield. 
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Chapter III. 




ENRY Mansfield, the hero of the fore- 
going chapter, was the next heir to 
the ancient Barony of Esdale, in 
Scotland. The peerage was English 
as well as Scotch, and the present possessor was 
Mansfield's grandfather, a man well stricken in 
years, and infirm both in mind and body. Young 
Mansfield's father had been dead some years ; and 
now, though still very young, he found himself in 
early expectation of an old and noble inheritance. 
The estate which accompanied the title was small, 
but unencumbered, and the name was held in high 
respect far and wide through the country. The long 
line of barons who had borne the name, and who 
stretched away far up into the mythical times of 
Scottish history, had always been the wisest in coun- 
cil, and the bravest in the field. In fact, every 
branch of the family, in whatever direction it had 
shot out, carried its head high, and asserted its mental 
superiority. The lords of Esdale were renowned for 
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at the same time^ exacting and imperious. The 
ready obedience which had followed his commands, 
and the fact that he was always receiving, and 
never called upon to give, had debased his nature 
with the most degrading selfishness. In his esti- 
mation the world was made for him, and man 
born to serve him. He had, to be sure, the strong 
will of his father, but it was without root. There 
was the weapon, with which his family had hewed 
their way to eminence, but the wise head which 
had guided that weapon was not there. Like a 
fine tree which some convulsion of nature has up- 
rooted, it merely rested on the ground in which it 
should have grown. It would shake easily from 
side to side ; but once fallen, its rise was little to 
be hoped for. The honest pride of his fathers 
had dwindled away to conceit, and their firmness 
to obstinacy. With false confidence in himself, 
and opposing all things for opposition's sake, he 
was, like most obstinate persons, the victim of any 
vulture who chose to prey upon him ; and, never 
having been to school or college, he was profoundly 
ignorant, with a high opinion of his own acquire- 
ments. 

Such was the young nobleman at the age of 
twenty. He came to London, and was entered at 
the Temple ; but his idle and dissolute conduct soon 
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produced his dismissal from the barrister's chambers 
where he was put to study. He then bought a 
commission in the army, and was as quickly 
cashiered for disorderly behaviour. Thus, turned 
adrifty he soon overstepped all bounds ; and as his 
education and manners little fitted him for the re- 
fined society of his equals in rank, he sought the 
company of those below him, where his name and 
purse always made him welcome. Soon every re- 
treat of vice and infamy knew him better than they 
knew themselves, and young Mansfield's entrance 
was hailed with acclamation as the signal for 
boundless licence and ribaldiy. His features in- 
flamed and swollen with wine, and his eyes blood- 
shot and glaring with excitement, he would keep 
up the fury of the game till daylight broke in on 
the gamesters;— the broad and beautiful daylight, 
which put out the guttering lights, and shone on 
the lank hair and drooping features of the players. 
But this could not last, and the young profligate's 
finances began to fail him. Thanks, however, to 
the selfishness of his disposition, his coflers were 
not empty quite so soon as was to be expected, for 
he never spent or lent with the careless open hand 
of some of his companions ; yet they were empty 
at last; and those places where his name had been 
shouted as the rallying-point of mirth and licence, 
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now opened their doors to him with sneering re- 
luctance. True to his nature^ this broken branch 
was now even willing to become the follower of 
those he had led. But here he was again mistaken. 
The selfish meanness with which he had refused 
many a loan was but too well remembered ; and 
derision and laughter behind him^ the pennyless 
profligate fled, with a discomforted hang-dog air, 
from his former associates. Thus rejected, the 
prodigal repaired, as a last resource, to his father, 
who received him with distant formality, and, after 
many prayers and promises, was persuaded to ad- 
mit the youth once more to his household, but on 
condition only that he would return immediately 
to Scotland, and live on the family estates. The 
stem old peer conceded so far, not from any love 
he bore his son, for he knew little of afiection, but 
because the lad was his only child, and through 
him alone could he hand down the family title and 
honours to his own immediate posterity. The old 
gentleman thought that, by remaining in London, 
his son might contract some low alliance, and thus 
debase the family blood, while in Scotland he 
hoped to be able to marry him honourably among his 
rough, but titled neighbours. The youth, therefore, 
returned to the patrimonial estate, and was kept 
there, partly by his own straitened means, and 
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partly by the stern authority of his father. With- 
out money^ he knew it was useless to leave his 
home ; and he had already learned the difficulty 
of pledging his expectations, by reason of the rigid 
entail which bound the property. The old lord 
had given up hopes for his son, and now looked 
forward to the advent of a grandson, whom he 
might train ailter his own heart. Knowing it was 
useless to seek out a wife among the refined and 
high-minded maidens of Scotland, not one of whom 
would have accepted the youth, Lord Esdale sought 
a young girl who should combine health and 
strength with gentle blood. Such an one he 
found, and by dint of persuasions and threats on 
both sides, (for neither of the young persons liked 
the other,) a union was brought about ; and about 
a year after the marriage, Mrs. Mansfield, to the 
great joy of the old man, gave birth to a son, in 
the person of Henry Mansfield, mentioned in the 
foregoing chapter. Brilliant were the festivities 
at Esdale castle, which followed the boy's birth. 
Guests of every degree were invited, and flocked 
in fi*om every side. High feast and holiday glad- 
dened the country for miles around, and ale, wine, 
and good fare, in no scanty measure, cheered the 
hearts of all who chose to come for it. 

Under his grandfather's jealous eye, the child 
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grew to a youth; but still he was not all the old 
man could have wished him. " The boy's got a 
bit of his father in him," he would say ; " he's 
too much of a woman for me." Though by no 
means effeminate, the little Henry did not take to 
the rude sports of the Highlands quite so kindly as 
bis ancestors had done. He showed, however, 
quick talents, a bold inquiring spirit, and an apti- 
tude for study, which assured his grandfather that, 
in some respects at least, he was no mean scion of 
the family. To nurture his growing talent, the lad 
was sent to Eton, and from thence to Oxford, and 
left both with many honourable distinctions. Soon 
after he entered at the Temple ; and on attaining 
his twenty-first year, his grandfather sent him 
to the House as representative for one of the 
family boroughs. Here his quick understanding, 
searching eye, and ready tongue, had already, in 
his six-and-twentieth year, brought him into notice, 
and everything seemed to promise well for the fu- 
ture career of the young statesman. But with all 
his brilliant parts, Henry Mansfield was not that 
for which men took him. His comely figure, his 
noble features, with their refined expression, and 
his dear silvery voice, were but a beautiful mask 
over a dark heart. The young man's breast was a 
charnel-house of festering corruption, all the more 
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dangerous because none knew of the evil near 
them. He was false, sensual, and avariciouB. 
Mansfield was emphatically a hypocrite, and the 
business of his life was to paint the mask he wore 
with every fresh and deceitful colouring. So con- 
summate was his skill in gratifying his lusts and 
desires, that little or nothing was ever discovered 
against him. Some things had, to be sure, crept 
out; but such was the confidence which he inspired, 
that whatever was said was ascribed to malice or 
envy. On almost all hands Mansfield was trusted 
and beloved, not because he was better than other 
men, but because he had skill enough to conceal 
that he was worse. In every friendship, no matter 
how firm, there are little cracks and splits which 
will not join. It was Mansfield's delight to search 
out these imperfections, and insert into them the 
keen edge of his influence. He would then, little 
by little, cut deeper and deeper, until, at length, 
the bond of friendship was severed fairly in two. 
Mansfield knew his fellow-man, ay, and woman 
too, thoroughly. His searching eye saw into every 
mind, watched every thought in making, and en- 
couraged, or crushed it at will. Mansfield was 
bom to lead, and he did so ; but as he loved evil, 
his generalship was usually fatal to his followers. 
Without professing to be their leader, but rather 
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their unwilling companion, he conducted them so 
far along the path of vice, that they could not turn 
back, and then left them, often under the pretext 
that his conscience would allow him to go no farther^ 
Hence, for his deeds Mansfield got praise instead 
of blame. Men wondered at the strength of mind 
which could so firmly resist temptation, and over- 
whelmed him with fresh proofs of their confidence 
and esteem. It is true, he had not yet been long 
before the world, and it was hardly to be expected 
that Henry Mansfield, expert as he was, could 
always keep men from peeping behind the mask, 
or that he could always hold that place in people's 
hearts which had hitherto been his. 

We have endeavoured to describe, in the preced- 
ing chapter, his first interview with Alice Littleton. 
As he had won Alice, so, during his brief career, 
had he won other gentle natures. Many a little 
heart would flutter, and many a cheek flush at 
Henry Mansfield's approach, and unwillingly con- 
fess to itself the love it bore him. Many a tearful 
eye had watched late into the night, and sorrowed 
and prayed for his sake. Oh, woman, yours is 
the lot to weep in secret over your sorrow ! Man, 
in his freedom, goes forth into the world, and finds 
other loves, and you are soon forgotten. Love, 
deep lasting love — love which sees nothing, cares 
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for nothing but the one dear object to which it 
clings — Mansfield had never known ; and^ indeed, 
love is a stranger to those who are the favourites 
of all. To be ignorant of that deep, deep feeling, 
that burning concentrated love which envelopes 
one being only, to the exclusion of all the world 
beside, is the penalty which general favourites pay 
for the universal regard they win. What is ours 
without trouble we do not care for when we have, 
and as every heart he met clung fondly to his, he 
soon learned to disregard them all. Each new 
face had a passing interest for him, to be forgotten 
as quickly as conceived. He never showed love, 
or said a word which could raise an inference that 
he felt it. He went just so far as to show, or rather 
feign, a friendly interest, which a warm-hearted, 
admiring girl might hope would ripen into afiection ; 
and hence, when she saw her mistake, no one could 
think heraelf aggrieved, because he had never 
given reason to think he loved her. Mansfield 
knew well how many hearts beat for him, and 
thought with glee of the sorrowing bosoms and 
tearful eyes which bled and wept for his sake 
in secret. As a sensualist he was eminently refined. 
He never carried indulgence to excess, for gross 
luxury was inconsistent with the fastidiousness of 
his character. 
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Short as his career at the bar was^ he had already 
achieved considerable success. Juries were fasci- 
nated by the deep restless eye, the smooth and 
impressive speech, the sweet smile and thrilling 
glance of the young orator, and all men saw, or 
thought they saw, the germ of future greatness. 

It was in the House that Littleton, who sat for 
a country borough, first met young Mansfield, and, 
knowing him to be nobly connected, but with for- 
tune unequal to his rank, for reasons of his own, 
attached himself by degrees to the talented youth. 
Mansfield, who never refused a profiered friend- 
ship, received the wealthy merchant with the most 
winning grace, and became a frequent and honoured 
guest at the splendid feasts given at Littleton's 
house. His visits had, however, been confined to 
entertainments where gentlemen only were present, 
and never, until the evening described in the last 
chapter, had he met Alice. 

On his return to his chambers, Mansfield paced 
up and down pondering over the past evening. 
But could this man who walked to and fro in 
the half-darkened room be the same as he who, 
a short hour before, had charmed all who ap- 
proached him? There were the same features, 
but the sweet smile was gone, and a bitter sardonic 
grin supplied its place. The mask had dropped, 
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and the real Heniy Mansfield was disclosed to 
view. There was a mixed expression of gluttonous 
sensuality and avarice, as he muttered| half aloud, 
" A fine girl with a few score thousands, I'll 
warrant. But then, about the settlement.'' He 
raised his eyebrows, and poised himself an instant 
on his heels. " Well," continued he, after a pause, 
'^ I don't think there's much difficulty. I shall 
have it pretty much my own way. All men know 
the upright' generosity of the heir of Esdale ; that 
was always one of my family's virtues ;" and he 
smiled sarcastically. Slowly undressing himself, 
he muttered, every now and then, the thoughts 
which were passing through his mind. " I saw 
what the old fellow meant. He wants to marry 
his daughter to a peer. Well, I don't mind 
gratifying him. I'll take his daughter to my bosom, 
and his money-bags to my cofiers, which are not 
quite so full just now as they might be. She's a 
splendid girl, but I don't know that I wish to 
marry her exactly. But, however, married, or not 
married, it makes no great difierence. It's only 
playing with a little rim of gold, and mumbling a 
confusion of words, and then we are much the same 
afterwards as before ; and it's the only way to get 
her gold." 
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Sure of his prey, Mansfield troubled himself no 
farther ; and as his crafty head sank down on his 
pillow^ he fell asleep, and dreamed of the wealth 
which Alice Littleton would bring him. 
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Chapter IV. 

FTER the evening on which Alice 
Littleton had been introduced to so- 
ciety, the visits of young Mansfield 
became more frequent. Sometimes 
he would appear at the family tea-table, and ac- 
company Mr. Littleton to the House, or would en- 
tertain father and daughter to a late hour with his 
wit and conversation. On all these occasions he 
showed Alice the same deference and respect as 
on the first evening, tempered, of course, by the 
greater familiarity which their improved acquaint- 
ance allowed. Mansfield knew, to a nicety, the 
boundary beyond which intimacy becomes imper- 
tinent, and he knew that that boundary varied ac- 
cording to the disposition of his companion, or the 
circumstances of the moment. That boundary he 
never overstepped. In society, Mansfield paid 
everyone the undivided attention which we are all 
so pleased and flattered to receive. The com- 
panion of the moment had all his ear, and he cared. 
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or feigned to care, for none other. He spoke not 
for himself, but rather to help the conversation of 
others; and so cleverly was it done, that all ascribed 
to themselves the good things Mansfield had really 
said for them. Thus he fed men's vanity, and, con- 
sequently, won their hearts. Many can resist an 
open flatterer, but few could withstand the smooth 
soft hand of such a master as Mansfield. 

Mr. Littleton, man of the world as he was, had 
found more than his match. His eye was acute, 
and his judgment of men usually correct ; but he 
had entirely failed to discern aright the character 
of the young nobleman. True, Littleton himself 
was a hard unscrupulous man, who would sacrifice 
anything, even his only child's happiness, should 
his purpose render it necessary. He regarded her 
as a valuable slave, and tended her with every care 
and kindness, so as to increase her value. The 
glitter of Mansfield's ancient and noble name, and 
the brilliant talents of the youth, which promised 
still higher honours, had dazzled him, and the 
coronet of Esdale he longed to place on his child's 
head. The wealth of the family was not great, 
and that circumstance encouraged his hopes. There 
would be no difficulty in wedding Alice to a titled 
husband, even should the negotiation with Mans-, 
field fail ; but Littleton had just so much afiection 
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for her, that, were it possible, and consistent mih 
his own views, he would give her a husband who 
would make her happy. He was overjoyed to 
find in Mansfield all the qualities he sought, and 
little did he think what a cold and crafty head, 
what a sensual, cruel heart, lay hid in the fine 
figure of the talented Scotchman. Mansfield, who 
saw through his would-be father, and coveted his 
wealth, was careful to conceal his knowledge of 
Littleton's intentions, and at the same time to en- 
courage them. He coveted wealth, first, because he 
loved gold as such, and secondly, because he loved 
power, and he knew his coronet would stand the 
higher if it rested on Littleton's money-bags. For 
these reasons he was anxious for the match, rather 
than from any love he bore the beautiful girl. Not 
that Mansfield was indifierent to her person. Her 
youth, beauty, and innocence, attracted him, and 
had she been poor, he would have tried to win her 
by dishonourable means. In her present position 
she was beyond his reach; and so he consoled 
himself with the thought that when he began to 
tire of her, marriage would be no check to the 
licentiousness of his disposition. 

Meanwhile, poor Alice, little guessing the de- 
signs of which she was the cause, lived on her 
quiet life. Now in her seventeenth year, there 
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^as still much of the child in her. She had her 
father's commanding features, but whether the 
mind within had received the stamp of his firm 
character had not yet appeared. Her circum- 
stances in life had hitherto been such as not to call 
it into activity. She passed her days at her studies 
and amusements^ or in visiting the poor of the 
neighbourhood. Her sweet smile and open hand 
made her the beloved of all. There were few poor 
dwellings where blessings and prayers for her happi- 
ness had not been heard. At home she had always 
taken her father's kindness for genuine, and loved 
him tenderly, and for young Mansfield she felt a 
deep regard. 

In the first chapter we have mentioned that an 
artist had been engaged to take her portrait. One 
morning, shortly after the party, Alice was sitting 
to the painter in her father's study. A tap was 
heard at the door, and an instant after Mansfield 
entered. Seeing her occupation, and not, indeed, 
expecting to find her there, the young man bowed 
with some embarrassment, and would have retired. 

'* Pardon me, Miss Littleton," he said, " I 
thought to have found your father here, otherwise 
I should not have entered so rudely." 

Alice rose, and, giving him her hand, wished 

£ 
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him good morning, and asked whether he wished 
to see her fiither. 

** Tea," he replied, ** I wish to speak about some 
parliamentary matters ; bat he has left for the citj, 
I fear." 

^ No, he will return soon," said Alice; *' I ex- 
pect him everj minute. Will you wait for him 
here ?" and she motioned him to a seat. 

^* Nothing would afford me greater pleasure, 
with Miss Littleton's kind permission. I was 
not aware you were so engaged," he added, pointing 
towards the easel. *' 'Twere a pity, too, perhaps/' 

« What is a pity ?" asked Alice. 

Mansfield lowered his yoice so as not to be heard 
by the artist, who had retired to the fiirther end 
of the room on his entrance, as if unwilling to in- 
trude on their conversation. " That this gentle- 
man should paint Miss Littleton. I doubt the 
power of this or any other gentleman's best skill 
and best will." 

" Mr. Mansfield favours me with unusual com- 
pliments to-day." Alice bowed satirically. 

" However, may I ask to see the picture in its 
present state ?" Mansfield asked. 

" You don't deserve it, but you shall if you wish. 
Will you kindly come to my assistance, Mr. 
Wilson ?" said she, addressing the young artist, who 
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was Standing in an alcove, looking out into the 
street ; *^ this gentleman wishes to see your 
painting." 

Thus addressed, Wilson turned towards the 
visitor. Their eyes met. Mansfield started, red- 
dened slightly, and then as quickly turned pale. 
For an instant, and an instant only, the mask fell, 
and showed beneath a glance of mingled fear and 
hatred. It was gone in a moment, and calm and 
iraembarrassed he returned the painter's greeting. 
Wilson showed no signs of recognition, and, indeed, 
did not appear even to have noticed the look which 
met him. Alice, also, had failed to observe 
Mansfield's manner, and, resuming her seat, the 
painting recommenced. 

" Your picture is the size of life, is it not ?" said 
Mansfield, who was leaning negligently on the 
back of Alice's chair. 

" It is," replied the artist. 

A pause of several minutes ensued. Mansfield's 
face wore the refined expression usual to it ; but the 
tightly-clenched fingers, and a slight, but uneasy 
movement of his body, showed that some strong 
feelings were working within him. At length he 
said : ^^ Your art must demand much study and 
patience. How long may a portrait like that re- 
quire to complete ?" 
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" Many sittings/' was the reply. 

Mansfield's uneasiness evidently increased; he 
quitted his position behind Alice's chair, and stood 
in silence beside the artist. The passion, whatever 
it was, which raged with such violence within, 
showed itself only in the terrible right hand. The 
fingers opened and closed convulsively, as if they 
sought to grasp some dangerous weapon. But 
still there was the same expression, and the same 
clear and silvery voice, as he said : ^' You have 
yet much to do, have you not?" 

" Very much," replied the artist, " the portrait 
is far from completion." 

Mansfield returned to Miss Littleton's chair, and 
stood leaning again over the back without speaking. 
Presently, looking up, Alice caught sight of his 
face reflected in the mirror at the end of the room. 
The mask had again fallen, the fierce look of 
bitter hatred and fear was again there, his eyes 
gleamed with cat-like fury, and his features were 
deadly pale. He had forgotten the mirror. 
• Terrified by his look, Alice started from her 
seat and confronted him, exclaiming : " Gracious 
heavens, Mr. Mansfield, what is the matter, are 
you ill?" and hurrying to the bell, she rang it 
violently. 

But the mask was on again, and, gently taking 
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her hand; he said : ** Do not be afraid. It was 
nothing, I assure you. Merely a momentary 
faintness. I am subject to it at times, and I have 
felt it coming on ever since I rose this morning. If 
you will kindly ask the servant to fetch me a little 
water, I shall be well in a few minutes." 

" What is the matter, Mansfield, are you ill V* 
said Mr. Littleton, who entered at the moment. 

" A little," said the young man, bathing his 
forehead from an eau-de-Cologne bottle. *^ I was 
rather faint. I suppose it is the heat of the day* 
There, I am all right now," he continued. ^^ I 
came to talk with you about business, and, unfor« 
tunately for Miss Littleton, I enjoyed the good 
fortune of finding her here unexpectedly, and she 
has kindly borne with my society for the last half 
hour." 

'* Farewell." And the two gentlemen were left 
to their politics. 
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Chapter V. 

IIHERE is sometimes said to be in woman 
an eyer-wakeful instinct pointing oat 
with unerring truth the good and bad 
of the other sex. It is a sort of kind 
genius who exposes before her the honest heart of 
the pure, and warns her from the evil eye of the 
impure. It is not a knowledge springing from 
reason, for she cannot tell why she shrinks from 
this one, or trusts the other. Instinct is a perfect 
attribute of the mind, and reason imperfect at the 
best ; woman's knowledge, therefore, of the good 
and evil qualities of the other sex is more true and 
certain than man, with all his reason, can attain. 
But reason is a better servant to man than instinct 
is to woman. It is, to be sure, short-sighted, and 
often fails to see danger until surrounded by it ; but 
then it shows its strength, bursts the toils, and hews 
out a way to escape. The eye of woman's good 
spirit. Instinct, may be unerring ; but the spirit it- 
self, like the delicate being it would control, is of 
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yielding, tender make. Woman often submits, 
apparently with willingness, to the embrace which 
the still small voice of her weeping spirit whispers 
willy before long, throw around her the grave- 
clothes of her happiness. 

The handsome and brilliant Mansfield had daz- 
zled poor Alice. She felt that every interview 
brought her and him nearer and nearer together. 
She did not love him, and grieved not so much on 
her own account, as because, in her simple heart, 
she wished to love all who appeared to have her 
father's esteem. But still, whilst she felt, unwil- 
lingly felt, that the deep gush of feeling which had 
poured direct from her heart towards him on the 
first evening of their acquaintance dwindled day 
by day, yet, at the same time, she was sensible of 
an influence which drew her, day by day, nearer 
to the magic circle which seemed to surround him. 
She struggled against this influence which bore 
her onward so impetuously ; she held back with 
all her strength, but apparently in vain. Was no 
friendly hand near to arrest her progress ? None ? 
But why was her eye strained tearfully towards 
some other object which grew more and more 
distant as the current of events carried her on ? At 
least, why did her mind's eye look so mournfully 
back ? There was some other feeling in the young 
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girl's bosoniy some other cord, which, stretching 
from an opposite direction, wound itself like a 
thing of life roond her heart — a thread which 
daily grew thinner and thinner as the intervening 
space widened, and cut and hurt her heart till it 
ached with the tension. Another influence there 
was, but Alice dared not confess it even to herself. 
What was it which had been working in her bosom 
so gently, so softly, so unseen? Alice scarcely 
knew, and yet she felt the fulness of its presence* 
Whose hand could have placed there the sweet rose 
which had grown, and was growing still, so quietly 
but so surely, so surely ? And what was that sweet 
influence ? Was it love ? It were hard to say, but 
the virgin soil had opened, and something had 
burst into life, and that new life looked like love 
in infancy. Love, but for whom ? 

Alice was standing before her glass, sunk in a deep 
reverie. She was partly undressed, and the shining 
hair hung in rich clustering masses about her. Her 
right hand, with its long slender fingers, rested on 
her bosom, and her thoughtful eyes, in which joy 
and sadness strangely mingled, looked up as if 
asking Heaven for help. 

What was passing in her mind she herself could 
scarcely have told. There was a confused dread» 
and a longing still more undefined ^ but what she 
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feared or wished she hardly knew or dared to 
think. She had stepped suddenly from the child 
to the woman, and met, as she was at the very 
outset, by all the perils of womanhood, she found 
the task a hard one. 

Mansfield's look and manner that morning 
had increased her agitation. He said he was un- 
well and oppressed by heat. She would willingly 
believe that such was the case. But then that 
fierce, angry glance rested on the young artist, at 
least, Alice thought — feared — it did. Why was 
that ? The painter clearly did not know him. His 
indignation, therefore, could not arise from any 
injury he might have sufiered at Wilson's hands. 
There was a mystery she could not unravel. She 
tried to persuade herself that she might, after all, be 
mistaken; but determined to ask Mansfield how 
he came to know the artist. 

On the following evening Mansfield dropped in 
to tea, and to Alice's inquiries replied that he had 
suffered severely from sickness nearly all the 
previous day, but was now quite restored to health. 
His manners were more than usually polished, and 
his conversation sparkled with wit and fancy. It 
is said that the eye is a traitor to the mind ; but 
Mansfield could control his eye with the same ease 
as his other features. He spoke of religion, and 
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his look was serious and ixnpressiye. He spoke of 
charitiesy public and private, and his eye lit ap with 
animation. Alice felt her heart swell when he de- 
scribed the value of a poor man's blessing. Then 
he satirized with harmless raillery the foibles of 
society, until Alice laughed the tears into her eyes. 
She did not, however, forget her intention, and, to- 
wards the close of the evening, introduced the 
subject of her portrait. She saw, or thought she 
saw, some slight hesitation on Mansfield's part to 
approach the subject. Not that the mask had 
fallen for one instant, and the change, if any, was 
so slight, that Alice, when alone, tried to persuade 
herself it was the work of her own fancy. Mans- 
field praised the painting, and asked where the 
artist came from. 

" You do not know him, then ?" said Alice in- 
quiringly. 

Quick as lightning Mansfield read her thoughts ; 
but, without showing the least knowledge of what 
was passing in her mind, he said in an open, truth- 
ful tone: " No, I never saw him before yesterday." 

It was true Mansfield had never seen him 6e- 
fore. 

Alice was sorely perplexed, and when the evening 
was over, and she pondered in her quiet room over 
the events of the two passed days, she could not 
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but believe him. The words so calmly, qniefly 
spoken — " I never saw him befoxe jesterdaj^' — 
rung in her ears. She thought of the change she 
had observed when the artist was mentioned, and 
she strove, but still in vain, to forget the face in 
the mirror. 

. '^ I am a weak and foolish girl," said she, at 
length, " and I won't think about it any more. But 
still," she continued, looking round the room with 
a half shudder, <^ I can't help thinking he looked 
very angry at Mr. Wilson yesterday. I wish I 
knew what all this meant. It is very mysterious." 

Alice's thoughts were not to be easily shaken 
off. The face in the mirror haunted her. It 
glared out of the glass, it peeped over the window- 
blinds, in some strange way it seemed to be looking 
through the door, and when she had put out the 
candle and got into bed she found that face hanging 
over in the surrounding darkness, and coming slowly 
nearer and nearer, until she fancied she felt a hand 
touch her, and strange breath on her face. 

Terrified at the sight, she sprang from her bed, 
and rung the bell violently. In an instant the 
waiting-maid and governess were at her side. Her 
beautiful face was whiter than her night-dress, and, 
pressing her hands convulsively together, she 
looked tremblingly behind at the spot where she 
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fancied the hideous head bad hung suspended. 
Her eyes had a strange unnatural glare, and she 
seemed to be unaware of the presence of her 
attendants. Again she looked behind her, repeat- 
ing, in a low tremulous voice : " The face in the 
mirror ! the face in the mirror !" Her strength 
seemed to fail her, the eyes closed, she staggered a 
step forwards, and fell, with a low moan, into the 
arms of her governess, who sprang to catch her. 
For a few minutes she lay powerless and deathlike 
in Mrs. Turner's embrace, her head hanging back 
and her long hair streaming to the ground. They 
laid her gently on the bed, and bathed her temples 
with restoratives. She opened her eyes and gazed 
wildly at them, 

<* Poor dear, have you been dreaming?" said 
Mrs. Turner soothingly. 

Her governess's gentle voice restored her to 
herself, she covered her face with her hands, and 
burst into tears. Mrs. Turner let them flow un* 
interrupted, knowing it was the best relief to her 
overwrought feelings. Presently Alice sat up on 
the bed, and threw her arms round the kind old 
lady's neck, saying : " Don't leave me, dear, I've 
been frightened, I saw something in the room. I'll 
tell you all to-morrow." 

" Never fear, my love," replied Mrs. Turner, " T 
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won't leave you. Now you are quiet again. Now 
try to go to sleep." 

Exhausted by what had passed, Alice sank back 
on her pillow. " Give me your hand/' she said, 
in a low voice. 

Mrs. Turner gave her hand, and Alice held it 
firmly for protection. 

Motionless she lay in bed, and an occasional 
sigh only showed she was still awake ; after a time 
that ceased also, and her soft, regular breathing 
proved she had fallen asleep. 

Mrs. Turner rose, and softly releasing her hand, 
drew an arm-chair to the bed-side, and watched 
the pale sleeper till morning broke in on them; 
and then, overpowered by fatigue, her head sank 
forward, and in a few seconds all the house slept 
soundly. 

The sun was shining brightly on the window- 
blinds, and the birds chirped gaily on the branches 
of an old tree which grew beside her bedroom, when 
Alice awoke from her slumbers. She had a con- 
fused recollection of the terror of the past night ; 
and when she looked around the room, now lit up 
with bright sunshine, she wondered how her fears 
had so overmastered her. She looked at herself 
in the glass. Rest had carried off the exhaustion, 
and, though still a little pale, she was herself 
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again. Undisturbed by her rising, Mrs. Tomer 
was still sleeping profoundly by the bed-side. 
Throwing back her long hair, AJice stooped over 
her, and pressed her lips to those of the good old 
lady. Mrs. Turner started and awoke. Seeing 
Alice's tall figure standing before her with her pale 
face, looking taller still in her long white drapery, 
she said, rubbing her eyes : ^^ Bless me, Alice, how 
you frighten me ! It must be the ghost which 
terrified you so last night." 

Alice laughed. " I was very foolish to have been 
so frightened," she said, " and very sorry I dis- 
turbed you, but I thought I saw a hideous face 
close to mine, and it was something like Mr. 
Mansfield's, but looked very wild and angry." She 
was unwilling to tell the extent of her fright. 

" Mr. Mansfield would be highly flattered," said 
her companion ; ^^ I have a great mind to let him 
know." 

** Oh no, pray don't, if you love me, don't," and 
Alice seized her hand, as if she feared the old lady 
would carry her intention into immediate execution. 

" Well, well, I won't," said Mrs. Turner, " mean- 
while, do you require my protection any longer ?" 

" No, dearest," answered Alice. 

Left to herself, she thought over the cause of her 
terror. It always happens that when fear or anger 
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has reached and passed its height, the. object 
before feared or hated is no longer so repulsive. 
Although she could not feel reconciled to the 
memory of Mansfield's look, still it did not stand 
before her so hideously as her imagination had 
painted it the previous day. And when she ap- 
peared at the breakfast-table, she had so far 
recovered her colour and spirits, that her father 
failed to notice any difierence in her. Indeed, she 
was very anxious to conceal from him the terror 
she had suffered, and had bound over her governess 
to secresy on the subject. She knew he had a 
great esteem for young Mansfield, and that he 
wished her to regard the young nobleman similarly. 
It is true, Littleton had taken no pains to consider 
whether his daughter loved Mansfield. He took 
it for granted that she would obey him, and love 
the object of his choice. He had never yet broached 
the subject of marriage to her, partly on account 
of her extreme youth, and partly because he was 
willing, if possible, to let Mansfield's great personal 
attractions win over his daughter to consent to his 
wishes. Alice appeared to, and really did, enjoy 
Mansfield's company, and her father made up his 
mind that she loved him. Besides which, he 
thought that a coronet and a name had the same 
iattraction for her as it had for him. 
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Chapter VL 

jjHE young painter had now a mysterious 
interest for Alice. She ceuld not for- 
get the fierce shining eyes, and she 
longed to ask him whether he was 
acquainted with Mansfield ; she felt, howeyer, sure 
from his look and manner that such was not the 
case. It was the only subject of her thoughts ; but 
the more she pondered the more she grew confused. 
The face in the mirror was still before her, and she 
feared the tiger-eyes. But why ? To her their 
owner had always been the kindest and gentlest of 
men. She could have no apprehension for herself, 
and she had but slight reason to fear for others. 
But still she had a vague dread of danger in the 
future, and thought long and deeply how she 
could avert it. But over whom was the sword 
hanging ? Not over her ? No. Over the young 
artist ? Something within her answered, Yes. ** But 
why," said Alice, thoughtfully and slowly, " why 
should I be so anxious for the safety of one who is 
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DOthing to me?*' These words were spoken^ or 
rather conceived with an effort, and very, very 
slowly. In her inexperience she believed what she 
said, and those three little words '^ nothing to me/' 
when uttered, left a blank space in her heart to be 
filled up with unexplained melancholy. Poor 
Alice ! the mornings when she sat for her picture 
were generally passed in silence. Few words were 
exchanged except what were absolutely needful; 
but still those mornings seemed to come very seldom 
and pass very quickly. 

It was the artist's custom to come at 1 1 o'clock. 
One morning, a few days after the occurrences of 
the last chapter, he did not appear at the wonted 
time. Alice had been ready half an hour, at least, 
and when the clock struck, listened anxiously for his 
arrival. Though always so punctual, he was not 
there. Five minutes, ten minutes, quarter past 
came, and still he was not there. Every fresh 
minute was oppressive to her. She tried to reason 
herself into patience. What difference could a 
quarter of an hour make ; there was no such great 
hurry about the completion of the painting ; in fact, 
she looked forward with regret to the time when 
the sittings would be discontinued. Then why 
this anxiety at his non-arrival ? But the face in 
the mirror was again before her with its shining 

F 
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eyes. And there was another face there as well, 
pale and still. The eyes were closed. It was 
Wilson's. These wild fancies clung to her in spite 
of her efforts to throw them off. She rose from 
her chair, and paced hurriedly to and fro. Pre- 
sently she opened the door to listen, when, oh joy ! 
just at that moment the well-known knock was 
heard. Hastily closing the door again, Alice re- 
arranged her hair, which had become somewhat 
disordered in her impatience, and, after waiting to 
let her flushed cheeks regain their usual colour, 
she tripped, with a light heart, down stairs. The 
face in the mirror, and her other fancies, had all 
vanished, and quickly opening the door, she entered 
the room where Wilson was awaiting her. 

He had been sitting bent oyer the table, with his 
face buried in his hands, and a deep sigh, which 
every now and then escaped from his lips, betrayed 
some biting sorrow which he strove in vain to sup- 
press. He started from his seat at Alice Littleton's 
sudden entrance, (but not before she had observed 
his attitude,) and apologized, in a few words, for his 
late arrival. He looked unusually pale, and Alice 
feared that in some way her apprehensions had 
come true. She hesitated, and tried to speak, but 
the words stuck in her throat. Taking her seat in 
silence, the young man placed his easel near her. 
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and the work began. Neither spoke as the painting 
proceeded. Young Wilson looking up no oftener 
than was absolutely necessary. He felt she had 
seen his sorrow, and he felt she had commiseration 
for him. He regretted she had seen so much, and 
avoided her eye, lest he should betray more than 
he chose to reveal. The greatest sorrows lie the 
deepest in the heart, and the farthest from view. 
Proud and sensitive, he was unwilling that others 
should know the sufferings he bore. 

As he quietly proceeded with his employment, 
Alice at intervals attentively scanned his features, 
seeking to discover in them some clue to Mans- 
field's mysterious conduct. But she saw little or 
nothing to satisfy her curiosity. His expression 
was serious, and his eyes deep and thoughtful. It 
is true, the quiet pensive glance, which spoke but 
too plainly of sorrows lasting and long endured, 
seemed in some way connected with the subject of 
her thoughts. Young in years, the ravages of grief 
had not yet disfigured the features, which, however, 
evidently bore their impress, and his earnest ex- 
pression might, perhaps, arise as much from his 
meditative character as from the sadness which 
troubled his mind. The caste of Thomas Wilson's 
features was not of that regular type which consti- 
tutes manly beauty, but his face belonged to that 
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class which call affection rather than admiration 
into play— all was there clear, open, and pure. His 
forehead was broad and fair, and his deep hazel 
eyes, though quiet and melancholy, showed by 
slight but rapid changes the workings of an active 
mind. The lower part of his face was small and 
somewhat sunken, and in stature he was rather 
below than above the middle size. 

Alice longed to question him about Mansfield, 
but knew not how to begin. She and Wilson had 
not been accustomed to converse. From modesty, 
or deference for her rank, the artist always seemed 
unwilling to speak; and, indeed, Alice had hitherto 
felt quite content to sit silently watching the hand 
which transferred her features to canvas. In addi- 
tion to which, the occurrences of the last few days, 
and the increasing interest she felt in him, choked 
her words as they rose to her lips. 

The sitting had almost drawn to a close, without 
a word spoken on either side, when Alice observed 
the young man's pale face grow unusually pallid. 
His hand shook, he laid his brush aside, and wiped 
the drops of heavy perspiration from his forehead. 

Alice i-ose quickly from her chair, and, with an 
expression of deep concern and a voice slightly 
tremulous, she said : " You are ill. Do no more 
to-day. Nay, I will not allow it ;" she interposed 
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her long slender fingers, and put his hand gently 
aside. With a violent effort he had suppressed his 
feelings, and taken up his brash again. 

A thrill shot through him when he felt her hand 
touch his. For an instant he looked up into her 
face, and returned her glance of compassionate in- 
terest with one of deep gratitude and respectful 
admiration. Then his eyes sought the ground 
again, unwilling to show that they were shining 
with tears, and in a low and earnest voice he said : 
** You are very kind, Madam. It was nothing, I 
assure you. Allow me to proceed ;" and he ap- 
proached the picture stgain. 

** Not to-day," said Alice, who had placed her- 
self before it, with a gentle determination to pre- 
vent him ; '* not to-day. You seem faint, sit down," 
she continued, in the boldness of her innocent mind, 
'' sit down, and I will send for some wine." 

Wilson would have prevented her, but his tongue 
clave to his mouth, and she had already rung the 
bell. 

His heart was bursting, but he dared not trust 
bis tongue with the thanks he would have spoken. 
His lips, pressed tightly together, trembled with 
emotion which struggled to escape. The contest 
was fierce but short, and, turning abruptly away, 
he retired to the farther end of the room. 
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In sickness or in sorrow, 'tis woman's gentle part 
to comfort man, and well she discharges her 
charitable work. No longer the weak creature 
who nestles tnistinglj to the loved one's side at 
the approach of danger, she rises before us strong 
in the purity of her motives, strong in the conscious- 
ness of her high duty. No longer the frightened 
fawn who flees from as in the days of our strength 
and vigour ; she now approaches unasked, but oh, 
how welcome ! with healing in her hand. 

Forgetting the natural diffidence of her sex, Alice 
hastened, without hesitation, to ofier that sweet 
comfort which is woman's only to give. It was not 
her love, (for why conceal it ? Alice loved him,) 
but pity for his untold sorrow, which drew her to- 
wards him. If Alice had not pitied his condition, 
if love had been the only feeling which swelled her 
bosom, nothing on earth would have induced her to 
approach him with such tender, gentle confidence ; 
for Alice was a true woman, and worlds would not 
have drawn from her the secret of her heart. 

Poor Wilson, exhausted by the struggle against 
his feelings, was sitting on an ottoman. One hand 
supported his head, which had sunk down on the 
window-cill, and the other, thin, pale, and almost 
transparent, rested on the rich velvet arm of an 
easy-chair beside him. Alice started when she 
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saw it ; the skeleton's bones seemed to be the only 
substantial part of those white fingers. Several 
days had elapsed since she had seen him last. She 
had often eyed him closely, but, though always 
pale and thin, she had never seen him looking as 
he did to-day. The thought had never occurred 
to her that poverty might be his lot ; and although 
it occurred to her now, was she right in the suppo- 
sition ? Are there not other cares which wear the 
human fi*ame as quickly and as surely as poverty ? 
Were she right, she would pay for her picture in 
advance, but should she be wrong, she might hurt 
his feelings by the mention of her suspicion. As 
quick as lightning these thoughts passed through 
her mind, as her eyes rested on the pallid hand. 

" Come," said she gently, " arouse yourself, I 
cannot bear to see you so cast down." 

She had approached him so noiselessly, that, 
distracted as he was with his grief, he had not 
heard her. At the sound of her voice he started, 
and hurriedly withdrew his hand from sight, as if 
ashamed that she had seen how thin it was. 

" Pardon me," he said, with a strange expression 
of mixed pride and gratitude on his hollow features. 
" Allow me to retire for to-day. When would 
you like your next sitting ? " 

Uncertain what to do, timidly afraid lest she 
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might OTeratep the hounds of modesty, and yet, 
wrong to the heart by his affliction, she said 
hurriedly: "Whenever it is convenient to you. All 
times are the same to me. But take some refresh- 
ment before you go/' she continued, in a half sup- 
plicating voice, pointing to the table. . " You must 
not leave this house with so worn a look. My 
father would not allow it. Meanwhile, I will leave 
you to your luncheon." 

Her hand was already on the door, when she 
turned once more towards him. 

Pale and still, he stood where she had left him. 
His lips were still pressed tightly together, and his 
face wore a strange beseeching look. As their 
eyes again met the imprisoned heart broke all 
bounds, his head sank on his bosom, and he covered 
his face with both hands, his whole frame shook 
and trembled convulsively, and big tears dropped 
from betw.een his bony fingers. 

Alice closed the half-opened door. " Come, 
come," she said consolingly ; " be composed ; can 
I do anything for you ?" 

As the lovely girl stood over him in her simpli- 
city, she looked like a guardian angel sent from 
heaven for his protection. Young Wilson felt 
awe-stricken. The thrilling glance of benevolence, 
too pure for worldly thoughts, and the high soul 
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which looked out of her eyes, seemed to belong to 
a being not of this world. He almost felt as if 
she had the power to rise and float away with him 
into the blue heavens. The thought struck him 
how yain and presumptuous his attempt must be to 
paint a being so beautiful. He felt almost inclined 
to thank God for having stricken him with so great 
sorrow, because, but for his grief, he could have 
never known the compassion of Alice Littleton. 
The tumult in poor Wilson's breast was terrific. 
There were joy, sorrow, gratitude, love, suppressed 
love, love which every exertion failed to subdue, 
love embittered by the fear that it could not be re- 
turned, and by the conviction that it must be in 
vain. " Her pity,'' he thought, " is mine. Her gene- 
rous heart will give that to all who need it ; but I 
am too far down in the world for her love ever to 
reach me." Poor fellow, he wept, wept silently 
but bitterly. His heart was torn. His agitation 
was, for some time, too great for mastery, but, at 
length, when its first violence was spent, he sub- 
dued it by a strong efibrt ; and, rising quickly from 
his seat, endeavoured to force on his features the 
look of proud independence he wished them to 
assume. But, however much he might avoid the 
pity of others, he felt that hers he ought not to 
reject. 
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In a low voice, without raising his eyes, he said : 
" I am well now; allow me to withdraw and trouble 
you no longer." 

" No, sit down a few minutes, you seem weak," 
said she, observing that he staggered slightly, and 
grasped the back of a chair, as if for support. 
" Some wine will do you good." She poured out 
a glass and gave it him. 

Apparently relieved by this stimulus, he con- 
tinued, in a broken, almost inarticulate voice: 
" Your goodness has forced from me what I thought 
and hoped no one would ever see — my sorrow ; for 
many years I have not known what kindness was. 
I never expected to know again. It is too much, 
too much for me." The rising tears interrupted 
him. 

'^ I saw, a long while ago, that you were melan- 
choly," said Alice. 

" You are very, very good," continued he ; " no 
one else ever saw it, and I never dreamt that you 
would. Indeed, I should not tell you now, if your 
kindness had not made it my duty to do so." 

'* May I ask the cause ?" said she, thinking of 
the payment for her picture. " It is not idle 
curiosity, I assure you," and she looked with in- 
nocent earnestness into his eyes. 

Wilson was silent. 
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" Will you not tell me ? Is it anything you eannot 
tell me?'' In her gentle importunity she laid her 
hand on his, but as suddenly withdrew it. It 
trembled beneath her touch. She felt her face 
flush crimson, but the young man's eyes were 
bent on the ground, and he did not observe it. 

At length he said slowly, and with hesitation : 
" My mother lies, I fear, on her death-bed. No 
one is there to care for her." 

'* Gracious heavens ! " exclaimed Alice, " that 
you should be here during such precious moments. 
Hasten home with all speed. I shall never forgive 
myself that you are here to-day." 

" We have but little to live on," said Wilson, 
" and that little I must not neglect to earn. I am 
obliged to leave her sometimes, otherwise she would 
have long been dead." 

** Give me your address," said Alice. " I will 
visit her myself. Quick, quick," she continued, 
seeing he hesitated. *' Here is a pencil and paper, 
write it down. Take some refreshment, and go 
home with all speed." 

Wilson seemed quite bewildered by her haste, 
and wrote down the address mechanically. The 
wavy uncertain characters showed the exhaustion 
of the writer. 

**• Thank you," said Alice, in the same hurried 
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tone, ^ thask joe* Do not stop odo moment 
longer. Here is money/' and she forced on him 
her purse. *^ I owe you for my picturey and will 
pay in adyance/' So saying, she quickly left the 
rooroi as if to ayoid any farther delay or expostu- 
lation. 
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Chapter VII. 

OOR fellow^ he told of his mother's 
sickness, but not of his own privations. 
The kiss of love, or the grasp of friend- 
ship, had seldom or never cheered his 
lonely years. He knew not what it was, and never 
expected to know. In childhood the affection he 
was ready to give had been rewarded with blows, 
curses, and drudgery. The cruelty of his mother 
forbad him the companionship of other children. 
The most repulsive duties were his part, and when 
his work was over, she would shut him in a half* 
darkened room until he might be wanted again. 
When thus confined, she would take from him his 
clothes, under the pretence that he spoiled them ; 
and there, hour after hour, the little unclothed 
wretch starved in loneliness, darkness, and silence. 
Several times he had fainted from exhaustion, and 
when restored to consciousness, she rated and 
punished him severely for not having summoned 
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her ; and at other times when he did call, she beat 
him cruelly for the disturbance he had made. 
Sometimes, in spite of her vigilance, he would 
steal away, and stand wistfully eyeing the play of 
other children. But no one would have com- 
panionship with the little stranger. Their games 
would stop when he appeared. They would stare 
at the half naked body, long hair, and hungry eyes 
of little Tom Wilson, and then slink away without 
speaking. But, in spite of all his sorrows, in spite of 
the privations which weighed so heavily upon him, 
the child's mind rose above them. Perhaps it was 
good that he had never known the friendship of his 
fellows. It prevented him from learning their 
vices. Although he could not tell a letter of the 
alphabet at twelve years old, yet the child had 
thought, and, for his extreme youth, had thought 
much and deeply. He would often wander away 
into the fields, and gaze for hours at the blue sky, 
wondering why everything was so happy except 
himself. And then he would fall on his knees, and, 
with his bony hands raised instinctively to heaven, 
would pray, after his own fashion, a prayer of his 
own making, until the big tears rolled down his 
hollow cheeks. No one had ever taught him to 
know God, but the brooks which murmured by him 
in summer, and the leaves as they rustled in the 
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woods, told his opening heart more of God than 
any formal teaching could do. 

One d&j, on a lonely ramble, the child caught 
sight of a man painting a rough picture on a sign- 
board. The thing had an immediate fascination 
for him, and he timidly approached and looked on. 
The man turned rudely round, and asked what 
he was staring at. Under other circumstances the 
child would have run away terrified, but now his 
curiosity mastered his fear, and he said : " If you 
please. Sir, mayn't I stay and look at you ?" 

Though rough, the man had some good nature, 
and answered gruffly : " Yes, if you want to, young- 
ster." 

Pleased with permission to stay, little Tom 
watched the work with delighted eyes, imitating 
the movements of the painter's body, and following, 
with his lean finger in the air, the strokes of the 
brush. So absorbed was his attention, that time 
and place were soon forgotten. But happiness is 
fleeting. An unexpected noise behind startled him, 
and the next instant a cruel blow on the head from 
a small cane, which wound across his face, and left 
a deep red mark, followed by several other blows 
on difierent parts of his body, aroused him to the 
unpleasant consciousness that the old woman was 
at hand. 
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In order to be sure of her prey, she had crept so 
stealthily up, that neither of the two had heard her 
approach. Astonished at the disturbance, the man 
sprang to his feet, exclaiming: " What the devil 
are you a hitting the boy like that for, you carsed 
old hag ? He didn't do nothing to you, did he ? 
Let him alone." 

" Mind your own business, Sir, will you ?" re- 
torted she, in a sharp shrill voice. *^ He's no child 
of yours; besides, he deserves all the blows he gets,'* 
and down came the cane once more on the boy's 
ear. " Now be off home, and remember you get 
no supper to-night. I'll teach you to loiter about 
in' the road again." 

So saying, she seized the child by the neckcloth, 
and lifting him up so that his toes barely touched 
the ground, bore him off in triumph. 

The painter laid aside his brush, and seemed 
half inclined to rescue the boy by violence. But 
presently he resumed his work again, muttering : 
'' I don't think it's much use either. If I stop her 
now, she'll only lick him wus when he's at home. 
He seems used to it ; none of my half-dozen would 
stand a licking like that young 'un." 

And now a new idea completely filled Tom's 
mind. He felt the most unbounded admiration of 
the sign-painter, and longed to imitate his skill. 
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He watched every opportunity to steal away from 
home and meditate alone in the fields on the best 
plan to fulfil his wishes. A proportionate number 
of extra beatings he got for his frequent absence ; 
but that was of little consequence, could he but en- 
joy uninterrupted the only source of happiness 
which had ever been opened to him. His chief 
obstacle was want of materials ; but that difficulty 
was soon overcome. Having cut a number of 
short pieces of wood, he burnt the ends during his 
mother's absence, and then hid them away. Not 
far from the village, in a field by the roadside, was 
a large block of stone, one side of which was tole- 
rably even. This he soon reduced to the required 
smoothness by softening with water, and then 
diligently rubbing with another stone. And now 
the work began in earnest ; but repeated trials pro- 
duced a very sorry resemblance of the tree he was 
trying to copy. Besides this, all his pencils were 
worn down, and he was forced to give up any 
farther attempt Disheartened, he returned home 
and cried long and bitterly with disappointment in 
his little dark bed-room. Sleep, however, brought 
comfort to his troubled breast, and with the return- 
ing light he leapt nimbly from bed. The air was chill 
as he opened the window, and he shivered when the 
light breeze touched him ; but the sun shone with 
Q 
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unusual splendour, and gave promise of a bright and 
happy summer's day. The child's hollow eyes lit 
up with delight, and hope swelled his bosom. He 
looked up into the blue sky, and stretched his 
shrunken hands towards God. In untaught prayer 
his thoughts wandered away upwards, ever rising, 
ever rising. The summer's morning was chill, 
but the warmth of mid-day would come ere long. 
Might not the chilling poverty of his life's morning 
warm into prosperity and happiness with manhood? 
Some such thoughts crossed the child's mind, and 
his heart beat high with hope. 

And now he set diligently to work to better his 
plans. Stealing quietly down into the kitchen, he 
provided himself with tinder and matches, deter- 
mined that this time he would make a fire in the 
field, and thus have fresh pencils always ready. 
Very luckily the old woman was to be out the 
whole day, and, as soon as he could get away, the 
young artist hurried ofi* to his studio. Hour after 
hour flew rapidly away. The child worked 
steadily on, and when the time came to go home, 
he could not help a feeling of pride as he stepped 
back a few paces to get a better view of the last 
drawing he had made. He knew his progress had 
been rapid. A spirit of self-reliance had grown up 
within him, and he looked manfully forward into 
the future. 
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The next day, and the next, house drudgery 
kept Tom fully employed, but the third day found 
him free, and at work at the stone again. 
Evening came on before he had completed the 
picture, which he intended should cover the whole 
surface. He was just on the point of rubbing out 
the performance, when it struck him he had better 
leave it. Perhaps it might remain untouched, and 
then he could finish it some other day. With an 
anxious heart he left the picture to its fate, and 
reached home a few minutes only before the old 
woman. She had been drinking, and, without 
saying a word, saluted the boy with so cruel a blow, 
that he fell fiat on the fioor like a dead body, and 
lay still and senseless. 

" He'll very soon come to himself," said she, 
stirring him with her foot. He rose slowly, and 
with difficulty. " There, you'd better go to bed ; 
I didn't think I'd hit you so hard. Be off* with 
you," continued she, clutching a heavy stick she 
used when walking, " or else I'll give you an- 
other." The boy looked earnestly at her with^ 
out speaking, and walked proudly away. 

'' Drat the child," screamed the hag in a shrill 
treble ; " what does he mean by going like that ? 
Be quicker, will you ? I'll give it him ! Ah, ah, I'll 
give it him ! " and she laughed hideously. Going to 
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the cupboard she took down a spirit-bottle, and sat 
sucking at the neck, rocking slowly to and fro. 
Now and then she would remove it, and laugh an4 
mutter with drunken glee : ** I'll give it him ! Ah, 
ah, ril give it him!" 

The spirit soon took effect. The bottle dropped 
from her hand, and smashed to pieces on the floor, 
spilling the contents ; but this mishap the hag was 
too &r gone to notice. She sank slowly forwards, 
lower and lower, until, at last, she overbalanced 
herself, and fell at full length on the rug. Her 
hand was severely cut on the fragments of broken 
glass, and a revolting mixture of blood and gin 
stained the floor. Partly stunned by the fall, but 
still more overcome by the sleep of drunkenness, 
she lay without motion, until the child, awoke by 
the disturbance, came to her assistance. All his 
little strength failed to raise her, so he propped up 
her head with a pillow, bandaged her hand, and 
cleared away the bits of bottle. Then dragging his 
bed into the room, the generous child lay down to 
act protector to one who had always starved and 
beaten, and might, perhaps, some day kill him. 

Two or three days passed before he was again 
free ; days of burning impatience. When the happy 
moment came again, and the old woman had gone 
for the day to work, Tom darted ofi* with a beating 
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heart. On entering the field he was terrified to 
see a man standing near the stone ; hut his terror 
soon changed to joy when he recognized the sign- 
painter. 

" Umph, youngster V growled the man, as he 
eyed Tom rather contemptuously ; *^ I don't wonder 
your mother licks you, if this is the way you spend 
your time — scribbling about on stones. I suppose 
it's your doing, else you wouldn't be here." 

•* Yes, please Sir, I did it," said the child. 

'^ And don't you think you might be doing 
something better than idling about here ?" 

'' Please Sir, I only does it when mother has 
nothing else for me." 

** Nothing else, nothing else ;" repeating the 
boy's words. ** Children should always have some- 
thing to do. So might you, if you liked. Did 
you never hear about Satan having mischief for 
idle hands to do ?" 

'' Please Sir, I don't know who he is?'' said 
the child, inquiringly. 

^' And a devilish good thing for you." He 
laughed gruffly at his own wit. ** The old woman 
knows how to bring you up." 

Tom's solitary life, and the studious care with 
which all other children avoided him, had prevented 
him from knowing his own ignorance. No one 
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had ever thought to find intelligence in the little 
wild scarecrow. But, now that he found himself 
ignorant of what he was expected to know, he 
blushed with shame, and hung his head dejectedly. 
The wound smarted, but it did him good. It 
seemed to let into his mind a new light: — the 
knowledge that he could not be quite the idiot for 
which he was taken. No one had ever questioned 
him before ; and when the first smart at his igno- 
rance was passed, he felt his pride rising that a 
question should have been asked him. 

The man eyed him with a kind of rough pity. 
" Don't look so stupid, youngster,'* said he. " Spose 
you had anything to do now, would you do it ? I'll 
be bound you'd rather loiter here.'^ 

" Oh yes, I would do it, I would," said the 
child, looking up eagerly. " I'm used to work, I 
am." And he seemed gratified to think that, at 
all events, he could answer this question. The 
man's words and manner were harsh, but they 
were kinder than Tom had ever experienced before. 
Besides, he did not strike him, which Tom fully 
expected he would do ; and then Tom felt a great 
admiration for the man, and entertained a sort of 
half hope that he might be present at the painting 
of another sign-board— might, perhaps, handle the 
brushes himself. 
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" Well, then, come along, I've a precious lot of 
work on hand, and you can paint some of the rough 
stuff. Everybody can do it," muttered he to him- 
self, " and it'll save me time. The boy seems to 
have light fingers ; and besides, I must pay any- 
body else." 

Almost beside himself with joy, Tom followed 
the man's long strides at a jog trot, and soon found 
himself in the painter's yard. Here the gate-posts 
and rails, and boards, waiting to be painted, and the 
paint-pots and brushes lying about quite bewildered 
his imagination. When an old brush was put into 
his hand, and he was told to give the first coat, he 
felt as if the cup of his happiness were full. In si- 
lence Tom worked away the whole day without 
food, or even thinking of hunger ; and when it was 
time to go home, he had made so much progress, 
that the painter rewarded him with a crust of bread 
and a penny, and told him to come again. 

Tom had never had any money before, and as 
he turned the coin over and over ip his hand he 
meditated how he could lay it out to the best ad- 
vantage. " I don't want anything," he said. He 
who had nothing could not remember what he 
wanted. As he sat looking thoughtfully out of the 
window, the painter's question that morning occur^ 
red to him. " I wonder who Satan can be," he 
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thought; " I wish I knew. I wonder if the other 
children know. I wish I knew.'^ He looked down 
at the penny, and his eyes brightened up as an idea 
struck him. " I wonder if I could buy anything to 
tell me. But then I can't read. P'raps I could get 
somebody to tell me for a penny." Tom's heart sank 
despondingly when he thought of the circle of his ac- 
quaintance. The only persons he knew in the world 
were his new friend the painter and his mother. 
During the whole happy day she had hardly once 
been present to his thoughts, but now that he called 
her to mind a shudder stole over him. Must he 
not tell her of his wealth ? But why ? He had not 
neglected a single thing she had given him to do. 
Then why? The money was fairly his own ; and so 
he determined to keep it. 

On the old woman's return he said not a word 
about his newly-gotten possession, but eat his sup- 
per in silence, and went off to bed. 

When he awoke next morning all the gaiety 
of the last feif days had left him. A dull weight 
was on his heart, and the penny seemed to be lying 
red-hot on his conscience, burning deeper and 
deeper into it every minute he delayed telling the 
secret to his mother. He knew the terrible punish^ 
ment he had to expect, and at any other time would 
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have minded it but little ; but now he felt he de- 
served the sting of the long thin cane. 

" Mother," said the boy, timidly creeping up to 
the hag as she bent over the fire preparing break- 
fast, " I've something to tell you." 

" Fiddlestick !" ejaculated she, without turning 
roimd ; " don't come bothering." She was in an 
unusually good humour. 

" Mother," he continued, " I've got some 
money." 

"Money!" shrieked she, springing suddenly 
round, with eyes fuU of greedy fury. 

The boy started back in terror, and nearly fell 
over the breakfast things. 

" Money!" she repeated, snatching down the 
cane, which always hung over the mantle-shelf, and 
bending it backwards and forwards till it wriggled 
like a long snake in her grasp. " Money ! where 
is it, you imp?" She bent down towards the 
trembling boy till her face almost touched his, and 
leered hideously. 

" Oh, mothei', I'm very sorry," cried Tom, " I 
know I ought to have told you last night." He 
fell on his knees and held his hands up imploringly. 

" Last night !" shrieked the woman, lifting him 
in her rage quite off the ground with her left hand, 
and flourishing the cane in her right, " Why, you 
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little deceitful^ thieyish devil, to have kept it from 
me so long!" And she dealt him a fearful blow. 

" Ohj but, Mother, I didn't steal it/' moaned 
poor Tom, as he lay on the floor writhing with 
pain, whilst the woman dealt blow after blow on 
his head and body. 

'' All the same, you little hobgoblin ! It's worse 
than thieving to keep money from your mother. 
There now, go and fetch it," said she, tired by the 
exertion, " and I'll give you the rest when you 
come back." 

Tom scrambled up from the floor, and hustled 
out of the room, rubbing the parts where the cane 
had fallen. In a few minutes he returned and 
laid the penny on the table. 

" Is that all ?" said she, eyeing the coin with a 
dissatisfied air. 

" That's all. Mother," said Tom, keeping on the 
opposite side of the table. 

The old woman would have caned him again, 
but she wanted the breath. 

" And where did you get it, scarecrow ! begging, 

1 suppose?" 

** No, I earned it," said Tom. 

" You earn money, a little good-for-nothing 
idiot like you earn money !" She sneered contemp- 
tuously ; then, suddenly changing her look to one 
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of fierce anger, she said in a deep threatening 
voice : " Child, you have told me a lie ! I'll break 
every bone in your wretched body when I have 
breath enough.'' 

In spite of the awful presence he was in, Tom 
drew up his figure to its full height, and with a 
look of pride said : " I earned it, Mother, I say." 

The hag stared at him; Tom had spoken the 
truth ; she felt it. " Pray, Sir, can you earn any 
more where that came from ?" said she, scornfully. 

" Yes, Mother, I can," answered the child, inde- 
pendently ; " the painter I worked for yesterday 
was pleased with my work, and told me to come 
again." 

" Did he ? " said the hag, eagerly ; " then you be 
off directly after breakfast and get as many pennies 
as you can, and mind you bring me every farthing, 
or else you know what you'll get." 

In his whole life the bo/s ear had never heard 
sweeter words than these. Hungry as he was, his 
crust stuck in his throat. He couldn't eat. So, 
thrusting it into his pocket, he hurried off to his 
work, and at the end of the day received a second 
penny and a piece of bread, both of which were 
duly handed over. Day after day found him 
at his toil. Never tired, always ready and dili- 
gent, the painter soon began to consider him 
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a regular workman^ and told Tom one day that 
he should raise his wages to a shilling a-week. 
Overjoyed, the boy hastened home to his mother, 
who got drunk that very same evening, and 
thrashed him unmercifully, under the impression 
that he had poisoned her spirits. 

Tom's progress was rapid ; and being now almost 
always from home, he avoided very much of the 
cruel treatment he once suffered. Besides this, 
the old woman was shrewd enough to see that if 
his strength were increased and appearance im- 
proved, he would earn more, and, perhaps, in time 
keep her altogether. So Tom got better fed and 
better clothed. His puny limbs grew stronger, his 
cheeks plumper, and his hungry eyes less hollow. 

He was now about thirteen. He had been five 
or six weeks only with the painter, and was already 
earning more than most children of his age. His 
master had given him a carpenter's pencil, and 
some rough paper, and with these the child em* 
ployed every spare hour in copying trees, animals, 
&c. And now came a great event in the child's 
life. Kneeling one day at a rough stand he had 
made to support his drawing, he was sketching 
an old picturesque ruin of a tree which had 
been shattered by lightning, and so attentively 
was every thought fixed on his work that he had 
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failed to observe the approach of a lady who was 
bending over him watching his pencil. Happen- 
ing to look up, the boy caught sight of her, and, 
snatching away the half-finished drawing, sprang 
to his feet, blushing deeply. 

** Don't be ashamed, my boy," said she, kindly, 
** let me look at it again." 

Tom hesitated. 

'* Give it me," she continued, holding out her 
hand persuasively. 

Tom gave it her. 

The lady looked at the drawing, and then at 
Tom. " Is that the only pencil you have ?" she 
asked. 

" Yes, Ma'am," said Tom. 

'^ But how can you manage with that clumsy 
thing?" 

" Oh, it does very nicely, indeed, I assure you. 
Ma'am !" answered the boy, quickly. Tom had a 
sort of affection for his pencil. It had given him 
much pleasure, and he did not like to hear it spoken 
lightly of 

" Can you paint ?" she asked. 

^^ I never painted anything but gates and rails, 
and such like. Ma'am," he answered. 

" But wouldn't you like to paint trees and ani- 
mals?" 
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" Oh yes, Ma'am, so much," said Tom, eagerly. 

" Did you never try ?" she asked. 

" No, Ma'am," said Tom, " I never had any 
paint or hrushes of my own, and I couldn't use 
my master's, you know." 

" Good boy ; no, certainly not," said the lady. 
'' Come to my house with me, and I will set you up 
in trade with all you want." 

Tom's heart leapt lightly as he followed her 
footsteps, and in half an hour found himself owner 
of what he would have given his lefl hand to 



" Now," said the lady, after Tom had satisfied 
his hunger with a good meal in the kitchen, ^' when 
you have painted that old tree which I saw you 
sketching, bring me the picture and let me see it." 

" Yes, Ma'am, I will," said Tom. His heart 
was full of thankfulness. 

" Now go," said the lady, " and good-by." 

Tom started off, and set to work immediately ; 
but, in his ignorance of water-colours, made many 
failures, and shed many tears over his miserable 
daubs. However, he tried again and again, flatter- 
ing his pride with the belief that the lady would 
not have given him the paints if she thought he 
could not do it. Sleeping or waking, the old 
withered tree was always before him, and so well 
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did he know every branch and every rent in its 
shattered tronk^ that he could sketch itfrom memory 
almost as well as if it were actually before him. 

Tom had told the adventure to his mother ; and 
the old woman, greedily thinking that money might 
be made out of it, not only permitted, but, if need- 
ful, would have forced him to labour incessantly 
at his new occupation. These were happy days 
for Tom. He was very seldom at home, and the 
beatings he got had become fewer in proportion. 
Besides this, his diligence had so far soilened his 
master's surly heart, that Tom got a good meal, 
once at least, every day. No longer pinched up 
by hunger, Tom's tiny limbs began to grow and 
his shrunken skin to fill out ; and the weazen child 
very soon changed into a short, but well-made and 
handsome boy. From always having lived alone, 
Tom had contracted habits of solitude and reflec- 
tion, and he now avoided other boys just as much 
as they formerly shunned him. His mother's 
cottage looked out on to a green where the village 
children used to play cricket and other games, and 
so Tom, when he went to his work, always left by 
the back door, and walked round across the fields 
to the painter's shop. Though as ignorant of book 
knowledge as the youngest child in the village, 
something told him he was superior to them alU 
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It was not conceit, for Tom did not know the 
talents he possessed ; hut grieved at his ignorance, 
and envied the other children their acquirements. It 
was a sort of quiet, steady, honest conviction which 
came of itself. Tom could now have had compa- 
nionship enough, had he wished it ; but he did not 
seek friends, not because he was too proud to 
mingle with their sports, but because his heart 
found no pleasure in their company. 

Many copies of the old tree were made before 
Tom completed one which he could venture to show 
his patroness. Several weeks had passed since she 
had given him the painting materials, and so 
changed was now his appearance for the better that 
she hardly knew him. 

" Why, my little man," said she, smiling, as Tom 
presented himself with the picture carefully wrap- 
ped up in an old newspaper, " how stout you've 
grown, how well you look ! Why did you not 
come before?*' 

" Please Ma'am, I couldn't finish the tree sooner. 
Ma'am," said Tom, blushing, " I would if I could. 
Ma'am." 

" Well now, let me see it," she said. 

Tom slowly unfolded his treasure and put it into 
her hands. The lady looked at it attentively with- 
out speaking^. Tom was disconcerted. He was 
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rather satisfied with the picture himself, and had 
expected, at all events hoped, she would praise it. 
He could not understand whether her silence 
meant praise or disapprobation. 

" Well," she said, at length, quietly laying the 
picture aside, and looking at him, " you have — 
by the way, what is your name V 

« Tom, Ma'am." 

"Tom what?" 

« Wilson, Ma'am." 

" Well, Tom, you have done that. Now go and 
do some more. Whatever you like, trees, land- 
scapes, animals, and bring them me from time to 
time, will you?" 

" Yes, Ma'am," said Tom. 

" But don't tear any of them. Keep every one. 
I want to see how you get on." 

" Yes, Ma'am," said Tom again. 

" Now go into the kitchen, and get something 
to eat; good-by," she said, as the boy left the 
room. 

Tom knew not exactly what to make of it. He 
was sadly disappointed that the lady had not 
praised his performance ; but still her injunction to 
paint again was comfort and encouragement to him. 
" If she didn't think I could paint, she wouldn't 
let me waste my time by trying," thought he. 

H 
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Months flew by, and Tom worked diligently in 
the shop, and at his art. His fame as a sign- 
painter had now spread to the neighbouring Til- 
lages, and all the country inns, for some miles 
round, hung out bright boards painted by the 
young artist. Tom's income had become respect- 
able, and he had, besides, more time on his hands, 
as the rough work he formerly did was now given 
over to less skilful workmen. 

All the pictures which Tom painted he carried, 
from time to time, to his patroness. She seldom 
or ever praised them ; but always encouraged him 
to persevere. 

One day, as Tom was painting a head on a sign- 
board, it occurred to him that he would attempt 
portrait-painting. He, accordingly, induced his 
master's little daughter to sit to him, and, after 
several trials, completed a portrait, which satisfied 
him beyond his brightest hopes. With this novelty 
he hurried away to his patroness, who received it 
with an air of surprise. 

" Tom," she said, at length, " you have painted 
a good many things for yourself, now I want you 
to paint something for me. I want you to take the 
likeness of my little girl." 

Tom stammered, and blushed, and would have 
declined. 
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" No, Tom," said she, laying her hand on his 
head, " to oblige me. I wish it. You will, to 
please me, won't you, Tom?" 

" I'll go through fire and water to please you," 
said Tom, eagerly. 

'^ Well, I don't want that," she returned ; " but 
I wish you to come and paint the child's picture ; 
will you do it ? I think you can do it ! " 

" Oh yes. Ma'am, if you think I can do it." 
Tom's bright eyes glistened with delight. 

" Have you painting materials enough left ? " 
she asked. 

" Not much. Ma'am," said Tom. 

" Well, go to Ashton's, and buy whatever you 
want, and tell him to put it down against me. 
Here is the name and address," she continued, as 
she pencilled it down, and gave it him. 

The boy took the writing, and, holding it before 
him upside down, looked perplexed. 

" Can you not read it ?" she said. 

Tom answered nothing, but blushed deeply. 

" Can you not read it?" she continued, looking 
at him earnestly ; " I wrote it plain enough." 

Tom blushed crimson with shame and grief, his 
lips trembled, and the tears started to his eyes. 

" You cannot read my writing, perhaps," she 
said, kindly ; touched by his grief. 
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" No, Ma'am, nor anything else either," sobbed 
Tom. 

'' Impossible ! a boy of your age not able to 
read?" 

" Please Ma'am, I couldn't help it," bursting 
out more violently than ever, " indeed, I couldn't. 
I'm sure I wish to learn ; but I never could go to 
school, because I never had any money." 

" Did you never earn any money ? " 

" Yes, Ma'am, I earn a good deal," replied he ; 
'* but I always give it to mother." 

** But does not she spend part of it in sending 
you to school?" asked the lady. 

" No, Ma'am," replied Tom, innocently ; " she 
gets sugar, and tea, and new bread Avith it." 

" Poor boy, poor boy," said the lady, patting 
his head ; *^ I'll take care you learn to read, and 
write, too. Now, go and buy your paints, and 
come again to-morrow." 

Tom went down on his knees. " Dear lady, 
kind lady," he said. His heart was too full to 
say more. Tears choked him. He put his hands 
before his face, and sobbed convulsively. 

" There, there, get up, get up ; don't cry, don't 
cry," said she. Tom rose. "Now smile; don't be 
unhappy." 

Tom smiled accordingly, and sobbed as well. 
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" Oh, I'm not unhappy, I'm too, too happy," 
replied he. 

*' You'll come to-morrow, won't you?" 

" Oh yes. Ma'am, I will, I assure you," answered 
be, eagerly. 

" Good-by, and go and buy your paints," said the 
lady. 

Tom now became a fi>equent visitor at her house ; 
and after a few weeks the portrait was finished, for 
he worked slowly and carefully. 

** Thank you, Tom, very nice," said she, as he 
put it into her hand. '' And now I want to speak 
to you. I intend you shall go to school ; but you 
must pay for it yourself." 

Tom looked disheartened, as he thought of his 
empty pockets. " I want you to know, Tom," 
she continued, '' that you must never look to others, 
but must depend upon yourself, and yourself 
only, for the good things you may get. If you 
happen to find friends, why, so much the better ; 
but you must not expect it. Therefore, I say 
again, you must begin a life of ihdependence at 
once, and pay for your own schooling." 

Tom was bewildered. His right hand wandered 
mechanically into his pocket, but there was nothing 
there. The lady's seeming confidence in his power 
to pay had inspired him with a sort of hope that 
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money might have got there hy some means he did 
not know of. 

The lady noticed the movement, and smiled. 
*' I know there's no money there," said she; " but/' 
taking up the portrait, " I owe you for this. I did 
not, of course, intend you should work for me 
without payment. All the others were for your 
own improvement, but this is for me ; and, as it's 
very nicely done, I shall pay you two guineas." 

Tom was quite taken aback by the announcement. 
He had never seen such a sum in his life. 

" Oh, but, please Ma'am," in confused amaze- 
ment, *^ I didn't think to be paid." 

" No, I know you didn't ; but, nevertheless, I 
intend to pay, that is, I shall not give you the 
money, but it shall go towards your schooling. 
Meantime, you must do your best to earn more." 

Tom began to stammer out thanks, but the lady- 
stopped him, saying : " You owe me no thanks, 
my child. I do not give you the money, you have 
earned it, and it is fairly yours.*' 

Tom was sorely perplexed; he did not know what 
to do, and so he said again : '^ But please Ma'am, 
I did not think to be paid." 

" Tom," said she, earnestly, " never refuse what 
your honest industry has earned," 

And so Tom went to the village evening-school. 



I 
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In a few days he had mastered the letters ; and in 
a few weeks could read any book which was put 
into his hands. In writings too^ Tom soon became 
a proficient ; but arithmetic was little to his mind ; 
and although, if necessary, he could cipher as well 
as any boy in the school, still he did not take to it 
kindly, and never practised in private. All the 
school-books were soon read through, as well as 
bis kind patroness's library ; and, in a very short 
time, Tom's mind was well stored with a very re- 
spectable stock of miscellaneous knowledge. 

Months and years went swiftly by. Tom had 
frequent employment from the gentlefolks around 
in portrait and landscape painting; but still, at 
other times, he kept to his shop as a last resource. 
He enjoyed considerable fame as a provincial 
artist, and had, besides, accumulated a little hoard 
of £50. 

One day, when Tom was going to pay his usual 
visit to his kind patroness, he saw, to his terror, 
that the door-knocker was tied up. His limbs 
trembled beneath him, and, hurrying round to the 
back of the house, asked a servant he met if her 
mistress were ill. 

*' Yes," said the girl, with large tears coursing 
down her cheeks, " very !" 

" Very V* repeated Tom, staring at her wildly. 
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« Taken ill all of a sudden," said the girl. " All 
hope given up." 

Tom heard no more ; he felt sick, staggered a few 
paces, and fell heavily on his face. There he lay 



When consciousness returned, he found himself 
in his mother's cottage. The old woman was 
hathing his temples, her face full of selfish fear, 
lest the days of her comfort were at an end. 

Starting up, he stared around him, and then re- 
collection returned, and he said, sharply, '* Mother, 
how long have I laid here ?" 

" Ever since yesterday, Child," she answered. 

" Ever since yesterday?" he almost screamed. 
'^ And she was dying. She is dead, she is dead, I 
know she is ! Something tells me she is. Let me 
go. Mother, I say," breaking loose from the old 
woman, who tried to hold him, and hastily dragging 
on his clothes. " Great God, that I should be 
here, and not have seen her, not even one last 
time!" 

He darted violently out of the cottage, without 
his hat, and, with the speed of a hunted hare, made 
for his patroness's house, his face pale as death, and 
his eyes glaring with feverish anxiety. 

His forebodings were true ; she had died on the 
previous night. 



7 
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For several days Tom was delirious. Hers was 
the only face which had ever smiled on him. She 
was his only friend. His grief was such as they 
only can know who had but one treasure in the 
universe^ and that now lost. 

Luckily^ Tom had several very pressing engage- 
ments on hand, and so, when he rose from a sick- 
bed, constant and forced application to his brush 
and pencil stifled thought. 

In some sort the sudden death of his friend was 
a good thing for Tom. The spirit of independence, 
which her teaching had aroused within him, partly 
slumbered while she lived ; but now she was dead, 
and Tom had no longer to expect her friendly 
smile and helping hand^ the spirit awoke in all its 
vigour. " Look to yourself, Tom, to yourself 
only. Do not depend upon friendship. Do not 
expect the good things of life from a friend's 
hand. Be your own friend." These words rung 
in his ears. During her life he had understood 
but half their sense; but now she was gone, 
their full meaning stood out clear and defined 
before him. Even should we enjoy the rare bless- 
ing of a faithful friend, one hour may lay him stiff 
and stark, a corpse before us. Oh, friendship, 
friendship, is there one other thing in God's whole 
universe so fragile as thou art ? 
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Four more years Tom laboured steadily on, 
painting during the day, and reading and writing at 
night. 

One day, as he sat at his easel, the postman 
brought a letter, informing him that a country 
patron had recommended him to a friend in town, 
and requiring him to repair forthwith to London. 
Tom was beside himself with joy. To see the great 
world of art and learning ! To lay his skill, yard 
arm to yard arm, with the talent of his brother artists, 
and struggle for mastery ! Oh, how Tom felt the 
spur of honest ambition plunge into his soul, and 
the curb of poverty and obscurity slacken ! He 
bounded up like a gallant animal, and longed for 
the race. 

To London Tom went, and gave his employer 
all the satisfaction he had been led to expect. The 
portrait he had painted brought him in a good sum 
of money, and, what was better, several other en- 
gagements ; so that Tom found it would be very 
much to his advantage to remain where he was. 
He accordingly sent for the old woman, and took 
a cottage in Finchley, a little village several miles 
from town. He loved the blue sky and open 
country. He loved them not only because they 
are so beautiful, but because they were his first 
teachers. 
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For the next two or three years Tom lived con- 
tentedly on. It is true the high hopes he had at 
entering London were not realized^ and hitter had 
been his first disappointment to find how unknown 
a unit he was^ and continued to be, in spite of his 
efforts to distinguish himself. But his income, 
though small, was sufficient ; and, in spite of the 
old woman's extravagance, who would have 
luxuries, cost what they might, something was 
yearly added to his hoard. Her old habit of 
drinking had rather increased than diminished with 
Tom's success ; and she often, particularly in his 
absence, caused shameful scandal in the neighbour* 
hood by her fits of drunkenness. When half tipsy, 
she would sit on the garden-gate, her legs tucked 
up, and her body bent almost double. One hand 
would hold the bottle, and the other an empty 
glass. She would loll out her tongue, and leer 
hideously ; or, feebly waving the glass, would hic- 
cup out : " Here's to my boy, he's a great artist, 
he is ! Hurrah, hurrah ! " and then she would re- 
peat the word hurrah, until it became lost in a 
choking, gurgling sound in her throat. A crowd 
of boys would stand round, laughing, mimicking, 
joining in her cheers, and catching at her dress, 
until she rolled head over heels, which was usually 
the end of the scene. 
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But the prosperity, which for so many years 
had smiled upon Tom, at length hegan to avert 
her face. For some time past portrait painting had 
gone somewhat out of fashion, and Tom found, to 
his dismay, that his engagements, once pretty 
numerous, hegan to grow fewer. Dark weather 
was coming, and Tom tremhled to think how un- 
protected he was. He had hut one portrait on 
hand, and for that he had already heen paid nearly 
all he was to receive. Tom unlocked the drawer in 
which his little hoard was kept. Sorrowfully he 
stood over it, and foresaw its fate. " I can't help 
it," he said, " I mus'n't think; I can't forbid mother 
her little wants. It would be cruel of me now, 
after she has had them so long. It would kill her, 
poor old soul. Besides, after sill, they don't cost 
much, and I can live on a great deal less than I 
do ; oh, a great deal less," said Tom, confidently. 
Thus seeking for consolation, Tom took the first 
sovereign from the heap, which was, he hoped in 
happier days, to have enabled him to study in 
Italy. 

Rigid economy soon began to wear on Tom's 
health. He became pale and thin. Anxiety gnawed 
at his heart, and he thought that all his old con- 
nections had forgotten him. His money-heap 
shrunk away, and, to add to other sorrows, the 
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old woman fell seriously ill, and took to her bed. 
The gold now took unto itself extra wings and 
flew off in many fresh directions. Some went to 
the doctors, more for strengthening luxuries which 
the old woman's sinking state required, and some 
seemed to steal away of its own accord, Tom 
scarcely knew how or where. His buoyant spirits 
kept him up for some time, but it could not last ; 
and he was beginning to despair, when an engage- 
ment came at length, and some time afterwards 
another. The second was to paint the portrait of 
Alice Littleton. 

" But still," said Tom, as he looked at the few 
sovereigns which remained, " it'll be a long time 
before I get any payment. These rich people don't 
pay. They've a great many other things to do. I 
don't know how this money will last. It doesn't 
so much matter about me, because I'm not accus- 
tomed to eat much. But then my poor old mother.'' 
Slowly and thoughtfully Tom counted his money. 
Five sovereigns only remained, and some weeks 
must elapse before he had any reason to hope their 
number would be increased. 

On the morning of Alice Littleton's last sitting 
Tom had been to the house of a lady from whom 
he expected payment. With a timid hand he plied 
the knocker, and, after long waiting (for foot- 
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men know to a penny the rank and fortune of the 
visitor), the door was opened to him. 

" Are you the young man which painted missis's 
picture?" asked the man, in reply to Tom's 
question whether the lady were at home. 

" Yes," replied Tom, " you know me very well." 

The man straddled across the doorway, and, 
looking Tom angrily from top to toe, seemed not 
at all proud of the acquaintance. 

" Then, Sir," said he, slowly and insolently, with 
a stress on the personal pronoun, " if you please, 
Sir, missis isn't up, and she gave word, that, in 
case the young man which painted her portrait 
called, the young man was to be told to call again 
next week." 

Tom felt his heart sink heavily within him. 
" Can I not see her if I call later to-day ?" he asked, 
with a trembling voice. 

Still more slowly, and with increased emphasis : 
" If the young man which painted missis's por- 
trait called, the young man was to be told to call 
again next week." An insolent wink, as if in con- 
firmation of his words, followed this communication, 
and then, stepping daintily over the threshold, the 
man thrust his hands in his pockets, whistled a 
popular air, and smiled with self-approval, as he 
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watched Tom's frantic footsteps hastening down 
the street. 

Since the middle of the previous day, poor Tom 
had tasted literally nothing. For weeks past his 
only food had been bread of the coarsest and 
cheapest kind. He had just expended his last re* 
maining shilling for some luxury for the invalid at 
home ; and now, turn which way he would, cruel 
hanger, hopeless starvation, stared him in the face. 
His Avay happened to lead him over one of the 
bridges; and, as he passed moodily along, he stopped 
for a moment and looked down on the dark river 
below him. Suddenly his brain was in a whirl, a 
frightful thought crossed him, and he drew back 
instinctively from the parapet. The water had a 
strange, unholy fascination for him, and he drew 
near again, and looked over. " Why not ?" he mut- 
tered in a hollow voice; "why not? Others have." He 
looked stealthily around in his madness, as if afraid 
some one might guess his purpose, and stop him ; 
and then, darting off, as if to outrun pursuit, he 
hurried to a spot where he thought himself unob- 
served. " Here, here," he muttered, and stooped 
over the muddy stream. One moment more, and the 
waters would have engulphed him, when suddenly 
the sun broke through the mist, which had hung 
over the river, and shone full on the spot where he 
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stood. The muddy waters danced and glistened 
in the sunshine, and light hurst in on Tom's dark- 
ened soul. He leapt hack, terrified lest some evil 
spirit should drag him down, and, covering his 
face with his hands, exclaimed aloud : '^ Great 
God, my mother, my mother !" 

The thought of her, little as she deserved it, re- 
called him to himself. " Without me," he said, 
^' she must die. She has still enough to keep hody 
and soul together a few hours longer; and who 
can tell, perhaps God may help me before those 
hours are past ! " Tom felt an unwonted com- 
posure come over him, and he continued his way 
to Mr. Littleton's house. 

But the small remaining strength which the ex- 
citement of madness had kept up through the trials 
of the morning failed him, now that his agitated 
feelings had grown calmer. With difficulty he 
supported his weakened frame, which at length 
fairly gave way, and the gentle pity of Alice 
Littleton wrung from him the confession of his 
sorrow. 

But we must close this chapter, already too long, 
and resume the thread of our story where we drop- 
ped it. 
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Chapter VIII. 




VERCOME by Tom's unhappiness, 
and by the sad news she had wrung 
from him, Alice's only thought had 
been to heal the rankling sorrow her 
heart bled to see. She bitterly blamed her neglect 
that no payment had been made for her picture ; 
but her spirit leaped with the impatience which 
good angels feel when on an errand of mercy. Her 
mind had entertained no other thought, and no 
other duty seemed so pressing, as to hasten with all 
speed to Tom's cottage. But now that she was 
again alone in her own room, another feeling new 
and strange to her awoke in her breast. The eager 
longing of her innocence to comfort a fellow- 
creature was suddenly checked by a contrary feeling 
of more earthly stamp. She hesitated, and asked 
herself, almost to her own surprise, whether she 
ought to go. Her innocence answered Yes, but 
the new feeling said firmly No. Until now Alice 
had never loved, and had never until now known 
I 
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that coj spirit which springs up in pure woman's 
heart side bj side with love — that perverse spirit 
which drags her, against her will, from man, with 
a hand more powerful than love impels her to him. 
Long and thoughtfully Alice pondered over what 
she ought to do ; but, at length, her promise to go, 
the knowledge that she was expected, and the 
thought how much more she could do for a sick 
woman's relief than would occur to a man, or a 
hired stranger, proved the weightier; and so she 
went immediately to lay in a store of such luxuries 
as she thought the invalid might require. 

Let us now follow Tom, who, having returned 
home with all speed, hurried into the sick room. 

" Mother," he said, with a joyful look, and he 
knelt down by her bed-side; " Mother, I've good 
news for you." 

She had taken no notice of his entrance ; but 
turned round as quickly as her weakness would 
allow, on hearing his words. " What is it ? " she 
said, eagerly. 

" Miss Littleton has paid me part of the money 
for her picture," he answered. 

The old woman's strength seemed to return with 
the news. She raised herself in bed for an instant, 
and then sunk back again exhausted. 

" Don't exert yourself. Mother," said Tom, care- 
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fully rearranging the wretched remaii^ of the bed- 
ding which their poverty had still left them. 
" Don't exert yourself. Now, what would you 
like ? Only look at the money ;" and he emptied 
the gold out upon the bed. 

The old woman looked at it with greedy eyes, 
and felt each coin slowly and thoughtfully with 
her bony fingers, rubbing it to and fro as if to test 
its goodness. 

" Ah ! ah ! " she laughed gluttonously, sinking 
back upon the pillow, and squeezing the palms of 
her hands together ; ^' I want a great many things, 
Tom." 

"Well, Mother, what?" asked Tom, with a 
happy heart that he could at length gratify her. 

<^ Oh, I want jelly, and tea, and sugar, and beef 
for beef-tea, and — " 

" Here they are. Mother ! " said Tom, interrupt- 
ing her, and almost panting with delight, as he 
drew aside the bed-curtain, and showed all the 
articles mentioned on a chair by the bed-side. 

" And here, Tom," she continued, in a voice half 
of persuasion, and half of command, as she dived 
her arm down under the bed-clothes, and brought 
out a long-necked bottle ; '' here, this." 

" No, Mother, it's not good for you, it's not, in- 
deed. It will kill you in your present state." For 
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Beveral days Tom had positiyelj refused her the 
indulgence of spirits. It was the only thing he had 
refused, and much as the habit disgusted him, the 
refusal cost him a pang. ^' Mother/' he said, firmly, 
" once for all, I will not do it. Ask anything else, 
but not that." 

The sick woman saw it was useless, and, with a 
muttered curse, hid the bottle, once more, deep 
under the bed-clothes. 

Tom turned away, he felt the tears starting to 
his eyes. 

After a pause, during which she seemed to be 
trying to master her useless anger, she raised her 
head, and said sharply : '^ Tom, what are you 
doing there?" 

He was standing at the window, deep in his own 
sad thoughts. 

" Nothing, Mother," he replied. 

" Then make me some beef-tea, will you?" 

Tom set to work with alacrity. Presently, 
looking up, he said : " Mother, I should have told 
you Miss Littleton is coming." He could not help 
reddening slightly, but the sick woman was far 
too much engaged with herself to notice it. 

"Eh! Eh! what d'ye say? Miss Littleton 
coming to see me ?" said she, surprised. 
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" Yes, Mother," answered Tom, chopping away 
at the heef, with his back towards her. 

The old woman seemed to be thinking. After a 
pause, she said : ^^ Miss Littleton coming to see 
me, eh?" 

Tom answered yes again, and went on with his 
work. 

** Tom," said the old woman, after a few minutes' 
more silence, *^ didn't you say Miss Littleton was 
coming to see me ?" 

Tom turned towards the bed. " Yes, Mother, I 
have said so," he answered, '* haven't I ? Why do 
you ask me so often ?" 

The old woman seemed not to hear him ; but, 
apparently thinking aloud, she said : '* Perhaps 
we can get some more money out of her." 

" Oh Mother, Mother ! " exclaimed Tom, blush- 
ing this time with shame at the old woman's avarice ; 
** don't say that, for God's sake, don't ! Ought 
not our only thought to be deep gratitude for the 
kindness she has shown us?" 

" Gratitude, umph ! " growled she, contemp- 
tuously ; " you'd better go on with your cooking." 
He obeyed her, with a heavy heart. 

Tom dreaded Alice Littleton's arrival, and would 
have given anything to prevent it; but still, in all 
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Tom's little world, there was no spot where he 
found happiness, hut in her presence ; and, what- 
ever might be his occupation, there was always 
within him a strong undercurrent of thought, which 
steeped his mind in the sweet memory of Alice. When 
engaged on her portrait, his heart, rather than his 
hand, drew her features. But now, when the 
arrival of the angel whom he almost worshipped 
was so near, and he pictured to himself the strata- 
gems which he felt sure the old woman would 
play upon her, his agitation brought out large 
drops of perspiration upon his forehead. Could he 
stand by and see the kind-hearted girl deceived? 
Ought he not rather to take her aside, and confess 
the old woman's hypocrisy? confess against his 
mother ? his own mother ? " God help me ! " 
thought Tom, ^< what shall I do ? what shall I do ? " 

Thus thinking, he was proceeding slowly with 
his work, when the old woman cut short his re- 
flections. '^ Tom," she called, in a weak treble. 
He got up and went to her bed-side. 

** Take this away," and she stretched out the 
bottle towards him. 

Uncertain whether to believe his eyes and ears, 
Tom stooped to take it. A ray of hope lit up his 
bosom. Were it, perhaps, possible that the sick 
woman's heart had been touched by Mbs Little- 
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ton's goodness, and that she hetd determined to 
give up the sin of drinking ? Tom's hope was but 
momentary. 

" No, no/' she squeaked, " I can't part with you," 
snatching at her own outstretched hand with the 
bony fingers of the other, so as to secure the flask 
before Tom should have it in his grasp ; then, hug- 
ging it up to her breast, with a sort of hideous 
affection, she mumbled out : ^^ I can't part with 
you. You are the only friend I ever had. What 
life you used to have in you once, and every drop 
you gave up for me ! We can lie side by side, as 
we've always done, can't we?" and she buried the 
bottle in its old hiding-place under the bed-clothes. 
*' She won't see it, Tom, when she comes ; it'll lie 
there safe enough ; and if she does see it, I can tell 
her it's an empty physic-bottle, and there's no smell 
in it — I wish there was— and hasn't been for several 
days," she added, bitterly. 

Tom turned away. 

" Don't go away," said she. " You've got a 
Bible, haven't you ?" 

" Yes, Mother," replied he, amazed at her 
question. 

** Then I want it ; go and fetch it," she said. 

.Tom did not move, but stood staring at her with 
his large dark eyes, as if he were trying to read her 
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soul. Never in his life had he heard her mention 
the holy hook before. 

** What are you staring at ? " she said ; " go and 
fetch it, can't you?" 

Tom stood looking at her in silence a few minutes 
longer, and then slowly left the room, and presently 
returned with the book in his hand. 

^^ Now push the table near me, and lay the book 
upon it, so that I can reach it," she said. 

As if in a dream, Tom obeyed her, and then, 
standing at the end of the bed, fixed his eyes on 
her again, without speaking. 

There was a strange expression of cold, heartless 
cunning on the sick woman's withered features, 
which froze Tom's life-blood. 

" Tom," said she, " she's religious, or else she 
wouldn't go and see sick people; we must be 
religious too, you know." 

The young man did not seem to understand her 
meaning. 

" What's the foolish blockhead woolgathering 
about ? " said she, testily. " I tell you she's re- 
ligious. I am sure she is, else she wouldn't be 
coming here. And we must be religious too, 
mus'n't we ? or else, perhaps, she wont have any- 
thing to do with us." 

Tom neither spoke nor moved ; not a muscle of 
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his body stirred, but he looked at her doubtinglj, 
as the old woman's meaning became slowly 
apparent to him. 

The refreshment she had taken had revived her 
rapidly. She sat up in bed, exclaiming : " Come, 
stir up, do, and find out some good parts, will you, 
lazybones? and stick bits of paper in them, so that 
she may see I've been reading." So saying, the in- 
valid dragged the book towards her, and began 
hastily turning over the leaves. 

Year after year had poor Tom suffered cruelty 
and drudgery without murmur or complaint. He 
alone had to bear, and manfully had he borne all 
that his hard fate had called upon him to endure ; 
but that he should now be accessory to so foul a 
deception on her whom he loved, respected, and 
admired so much, was past endurance. His heari 
sickened and revolted at the very thought of it. 
Without answer he hastened from the room. The 
old woman's shrill voice calling him names, and 
uttering hideous blasphemies, followed him ; and 
even in his own bed-chamber his ear could detect 
a strange jargon of mingled curses and scraps of 
texts, as the invalid read the headings of different 
chapters for the first time in her life. 

Tom knelt in agony beside his naked bedstead, 
and prayed until the sweat came out in dewy drops 
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OD his brow — prayed that the hard heart of his 
mother might be softened — prayed that God would 
rescue his holy word from the impious use to which 
the sick woman intended to convert it. 

As Tom paced mournfully to and fro, casting 
about in despair for means, and finding none, to 
prevent the deception which he knew would be 
shortly practised on Alice, his farther reflections 
were cut short by the rattle of wheels. A carriage 
stopped before his cottage, and Miss Littleton 
alighted, and entered the house. Tom ushered her 
into the sick-room, and left her with the invalid 
alone. 

" How are you now, Mrs. Wilson?" asked Alice, 
taking a seat by the bed, and loosening her bonnet, 
so that a few rich locks escaped, and floated down 
upon her shoulders. ** I was very much concerned 
to hear of your illness, and am come to see whether 
I can be of any service to you." 

" Thank you. Ma'am, I am better now," whined 
the invalid, languidly, turning up the whites of her 
eyes, with a resigned and pious expression. " I'm 
better now, God be praised, and thanks to you." 
She placed her hand, as if inadvertently, on the 
Bible, which was lying open beside her. 

Alice glanced quickly at the movement. " How 
long have you been ill?" she asked. 
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" Oh, a long time, Miss," answered the invalid ; 
" I've been getting weaker and weaker. You see. 
Miss, at my time of life, we old people want a 
many things young people can do without. And 
my eyesight is so bad now, I can't read my Bible 
without glasses, and I've been obliged to sell them 
some time ago for food; and you know. Miss, that's 
a great loss to me, for I can only hear the sweet 
words of comfort, and learn about our blessed 
Saviour, when dear Tom is at home, and able to 
read to me." (The glasses were, at that moment, 
at the pawnbroker's, and the loan thereupon had 
been long ago laid out in the purchase of spirits.) 
" And you see," continued the old woman, " he's 
very often away, very often. He goes every day 
into the city to seek for employment, for we are 
very, very poor; and, indeed, I should have starved 
bad it not been for your kindness this morning. 
Oh, Tom and I will never forget it ! Dear Lady," 
said she, raising Alice's hand to her withered lips, 
** 1 thank God that he has sent such an angel to 
us. 

Alice could not suppress a feeling of abhorrence^ 
There was something, she knew not what, which 
repelled her. Unseen hands, which stung as they 
touched, and exuded poison into the wounds, 
Beemed to be pushing her from the sick woman's 
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side, as nauseous smells warn from a corrupt neigh- 
bourhood. The evil spirits which dwelt in the 
worn eld sinner could not endure the purity of the 
young girl's soul near them. 

However, Alice bravely struggled against the 
disgust she felt, persuaded herself it was fancy, re- 
mained a considerable time in conversation, and 
then read some chapters from the Bible, which 
received pious attention. 

" The bed is very much out of order," said Alice, 
at length rising to go ; ^^ shall I make it more 
comfortable for you V* 

" Oh, no, thank you, Miss, I won't trouble you ; 
it'll do very well as it is. Indeed, I like it best 
as it is," she continued, flurriedly stopping Alice 
with one hand, and groping under the bed-clothes 
with the other, as if she were trying to hide some- 
thing. 

" Very well," desisting, surprised by the old 
woman's action. " Good-by ; I shall go now, and 
I hope to find you better next time I come.'* 

" Pray don't trouble to come again ; it's too 
good of you. Miss," whined the old woman. 

" Yes," said Alice, " I shall come again in a few 
days, and meanwhile a woman is engaged to take 
care of you until you are well." 
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The invalid grasped again at Alice's hand ; hut 
she drew it away without appearing to notice the 
movement. A shndder had darted through her 
when the old woman's lips had touched her before. 

" Is there anything more I could do for you?" 
asked Alice. 

" Oh no, nothing, dear Lady, nothing; you have 
already been so good and so kind, I could not ask 
for anything else," said the invalid, significantly. 

** I understand you that there is yet something 
which I can do V* asked Alice. 

'* Oh no, no, nothing, nothing, thank you, sweet 
Lady," replied she, with well-feigned hesitation. 

" What is it, now tell me ?" said Alice, persua- 
sively. 

With a quick glance at the door, to see that it 
was shut, she answered : " My son wouldn't like 
me to tell you. He's very proud. He blesses 
your sweet face like I do ; but it was very hard for 
him to take the money this morning ; so I wouldn't 
for worlds let him hear me. The rent is payable 
next week, and what with some debts we've got, 
and the expenses we run now, I don't know how 
•we shall pay it." 

" How much is it?" asked Alice. 

** Four pounds," said the invalid. 
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" I will paj it for jou/ said Miss Littleton, 
taking out her purse, and laying the money on the 
bed. 

'^ God bless you ten thousand times ! *' said the 
sick woman, with a very good imitation of tears. 
" Indeed, I didn't say it thinking you would give 
me the money. Tom mus'n't know of this. He's 
so proud. Miss. I assure you he wouldu*t keep it 
I mus*n't give it him until the man comes for it." The 
old woman happened to put her hand down into the 
bed with a sovereign in it, and inadvertently chinked 
the coin against her spirit-bottle. 

" Why, what have you got there ?*' asked Alice, 
smiling. 

" Oh, it's nothing bat a hot-water bottle !" re- 
turned the invalid, looking uneasy. 

" Hot water at this time of the year?'* asked 
Alice, surprised at the old woman's disconcerted 
expression. 

At that moment Tom entered; but the instant 
the old woman saw the door moving, her bony 
fingers closed on the gold, and retreated with it 
to the fastnesses below the bed-clothes. 

Tom felt very much relieved when he saw the 
carriage roll away from his cottage. He had pur- 
posely absented himself from the interview, partly 
from a feeling of timidity at being with Alice under 
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such circumstances, and partly because he could 
not bear to witness the iniquities which he knew 
his mother intended, and which his presence would 
not prevent. On entering the room he saw, or 
thought he saw, some hasty action of the old wo- 
man's, and the truth flashed across him. He de- 
termined to ask her. Now that Alice was gone, 
the old woman either really was, or feigned to be, 
very much exhausted by the interview, and lay 
perfectly still, and apparently asleep. Her face 
was turned from him, and Tom feared her fatigue 
was a scheme to prevent his questions. However, 
thinking it very likely she might really want rest, 
Tom let her lie undisturbed for above an hour; 
then, treading lightly round, saw her eyes wide 
open and a leer of cunning triumph on her features. 
When their eyes met, the expression disappeared, 
and she began to blink and gape as if just awoke. 
" Lord bless me ! how you startle one, to see 
you staring the first thing one wakes up ! " she 
said. 

" Have you been asleep. Mother?" asked Tom, 
in an earnest tone. 

" Yes," said she ; " why do you suppose I 
haven't?" 

" I did not say I supposed you hadn't," replied 
Tom. 
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" Noy but you thought so/' said she, angrily. 
*' Did I ? and if I did, had I any reason to think 
so?" 

" Oh, I don't know," replied she, sleepily, 
turning away. *' The dolt has always some reason 
or other. There, don't bother any more, I want 
to get to sleep/' 

" Mother," continued Tom, slowly and with 
emphasis, " I wish to speak to you seriously. Did 
you ask Miss Littleton for money ?" 

"What's that matter to you?" retorted she, 
sharply. 

" It matters very much to me," he said, in the 
same slow voice. " Mother, I must, and will have 
an answer." The flash of his deep dark eyes, as 
they fastened on her, reading her through and 
through, and his determined manner, half frightened 
the old woman. 

" No, I did not," she said, " if you must have 
it." 

" Nor receive any ?" he asked, keeping his eyes 
on her. 

" No, I did not," she said ; " and if I had, it 
would have been no business of yours. Mayn't 
Miss Littleton give me what she chooses, without 
it*s having anything to do with you, I should like 
to know, you blockhead?" 
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Tom took no notice of the question, but repeated 
in the same solemn tone: " Nor receive any?" 
There was, perhaps, a slight shade of persuasion 
and sorrow in his speech, as he said again : " Nor 
receive any?" 

" Haven't I said I didn't?" said she. " Deuce 
take the boy ! is not my word proof enough V* 

Tom knew she had lied. He turned away. His 
heart was bitter. 

Just at that moment the nurse sent by Alice 
arrived. For some time Tom stood moodily look- 
ing at her, as she busied herself about the sick 
woman, when, all of a sudden, some idea seemed 
to strike him. Recollecting he could now leave 
the nurse in charge, he snatched up his hat, and, 
hastily saying he should be back before dark, 
hurried, with long, rapid strides, towards London. 

Twilight had already begun to settle down on 
the great city, when Tom, hot, tired, and dusty, 
stood once more on Mr. Littleton's doorstep. But 
in his agitation Tom gave no thought to his 
appearance. His hasty inquiries whether Miss 
Littleton was at home were answered in the 
affirmative ; but the servant stood hesitating with 
the door in his hand, as if uncertain whether or 
no he ought to shut it on the wild-looking young 
man without. Tom's necktie had come undone, 

K 
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and was flacking to and fro as the wind caught it ; 
his shirt-collar was soaked with perspiration, and 
drooped down mournfully on both sides, discoloured 
by spots of dust, which lay thick on hair, whiskers, 
and clothes. A long drought had dried up all the 
roads, and a brisk wind had blown clouds of dust 
in his face all the way to town. 

Tom had a knock peculiar to himself, and Alice, 
who always looked forward with eagerness for his 
arrival, had long learned to know it. When the 
well-known sound met her ear, she started and 
trembled violently. 

" Tis his," she said, " no doubt. But what can 
be the matter ? Only three hours ago I saw him. 
He knocks so loud too, so unlike him, something 
must have happened." A thousand painful appre- 
hensions crowded upon her, and she felt her knees 
shaking under her. Her breath came with diffi- 
culty, and she leant against the table for support. 
She had scarcely strength to say, come in, when a 
tap was heard at the door, and an instant after 
young Wilson precipitately entered the room. His 
impatience had completely mastered him, and he 
had flown, rather than followed the servant-man 
upstairs. 

Miss Littleton's pale cheeks, and the attitude 
which showed her fear, at once called him to him- 
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self. His impatience was suddenly checked. He 
drew back^ and reddened deeply. " I — I beg par- 
don," he stammered, with embarrassment. ** I was 
too anxious to see you ; I did not think I should 
terrify you. You have no cause for apprehension, 
I assure you." 

Alice was relieved by his words. She sat dbwn, 
and as her fears gradually faded away, she looked 
at Tom inquiringly, and not without anxiety. 

" I came to ask — to ask — " Tom's conscience 
smote him. The words stuck in his throat, and 
he stopped in painful confusion. 

Alice looked at him without speaking. Her 
anxiety increased; she felt her heart beating 
heavily, and again her breath came and went with 
difficulty. 

" To ask," repeated Tom — he gasped at the 
words — " how much money you gave my mo- 
ther?" 

This unexpected question raised a load of fears 
from her heart ; and yet, although that load op- 
pressed her till she trembled in every limb, still 
she felt a strange sort of reluctance to part with it. 
She had been unable to conceive what the artist 
could have to ask, and now that the question was 
out, she experienced a vague disappointment that 
it bad been no other. 
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eing that Alice hesitated to take it ; " allow me to 

turn it to you." 

^ Alice saw that ehe ^vould best consult his feelings 

^W accepting the money, so she told him the 

1^ lotint ■ which Tom repaid her, and with an ex- 

\i^ issiou of sincere gratitude bade her farewell. 

^ For some time aftt^r the young artist's departure, 

•• ^ ^ l<M! f at muaing over the varied events of the past 

In fancy, she watched Tom on his road 

»i Hoards. She envied the joy he felt that the 

:<>iUAi money had been returned. She saw his 

ft beat with the self-approval of a clear con- 

Hcr mindf like a pure spirit, hovered 

iiiu, shedding th*3 sunlight of contentment and 

tiJricss on his footsteps. She saw him with his 

: hand tenderly comforting the sick woman. 

«aw ]itm ral^e the pillow under her head, and 

^ -oft and Isghtly that his step might not dis- 

ji. She sasv that no bitterness, no reproach, 

.'il his heart. No, all was fair and bright, 

quiet, steady joy that his conscience was 

iiguin free. But j^be read there, also, the record 

klhiome days and sleepless nights of hunger and 

|i of UDcompkining independence, struggling 

• with poverty. All this she saw ; and what 

-*ide? Were not these virtues enough for 
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one single mind? No, there was another yirtne 
there, hidden down so deep in the heart — a virtue 
so shy and so modest that 'twere difficult to tell 
its kind and nature. And yet^ though retiring, it 
was strong and yigoroUSy for it shook the heart 
violently ; and when it shook the heart the cheeks 
grew pale and red by turns. Perhaps its very 
timidity attracted her. She watched it with eager 
eyes when it heaved and swelled, as thougli it 
would burst from its confinement. Alice saw that 
it was fair and beautiful, and, forgetting all else 
beside, thought anxiously of the sweet prisoner 
alone. And when it struggled and heaved, she 
felt that her^own heart struggled and heaved in 
sympathy. Oh, Love! thou timid spirit, canst 
thou conceal thyself from thyself? — vain attempt. 
When thou hidest thy single self in two separate 
bosoms, does not each part of thy divided self 
know where the other part is dwelling ? 

When Alice Littleton knelt that night by her 
bedside, and asked God to bless all her friends, she 
hesitated, for a name, or rather a memory, arose to 
her lips, which had not hitherto been there. Her 
tongue stopped in uncertainty ; but her heart boldly 
prayed God to bless and prosper Thomas Wilson. 
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Chapter IX. 

URIN6 several chapters we have al- 
together lost sight of Henry Mansfield. 
The narrative will now follow his for- 
tunes again. Of late^ as before men- 
tioned^ he had become a frequent visitor at Little- 
ton's house, and enjoyed many opportunities of 
seeing Alice, both in her father's society and 
alone. But his presence, which had once afforded 
her so much pleasure, she now began to shun and 
avoid. It is true, Alice so far subdued her feelings, 
that, to an ordinary observer, her dem«anour towards 
Mansfield would have appeared unchanged. She 
met him with the same smile of welcome as here- 
tofore ; but even that was cause of uneasiness to 
her. Her conscience charged her with double 
dealing, with flattering hopes in Mansfield which 
she was bound in honour to dispel. She felt as 
though she were deceiving him and deceiving her 
father. The latter was, to be sure, blinded to the real 
state of his daughter's affections, not by her, but by 
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himself. Mansfield, however, who took every pains, 
in the refined and delicate manner natural to him, 
to show her marked attention, was not so easily 
deceived. His quick eye had detected that her 
friendliness and affability towards him sprang 
from the politeness and gentleness of her disposition, 
which prompted her with the desire to please all 
around her. He knew that coy maidenhood 
bashfully avoids the object of its love, and that the 
unreserved openness which Alice manifested on all 
occasions proved her indifference to his person. 
When he clasped her hand at meeting or parting, 
he knew that the long, slender fingers were glad 
to be free again, and sometimes he fancied they 
struggled slightly, as if impatient at his grasp. 
Nor had the pallor which sometimes overspread 
her cheek escaped him, nor yet the sudden flush 
at other times, when nothing had occurred to 
colour it. To Mansfield's conversation she paid 
apparently the same attention as hitherto ; but he 
often saw that although her eyes waited on him, they 
conveyed no impression to her mind. Her thoughts 
had wandered away to somewhat which interested 
her more deeply ; and Mansfield saw, or thought 
he saw, the road they had taken, and half suspected 
where the treasure lay over which her heart 
brooded. It occasioned him very little uneasiness 
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to know that Alice did not love him. His first 
object was to secure her wealth, his second to 
make himself master of her person ; and in both 
these projects he felt certain of success. He saw 
that the interval which lay between him and Alice 
was smooth and unobstructed, and that, however 
unwilling she might be to tread it, her father stood 
behind urging her onward with all his influence ; 
and he felt certain that any flight her love might 
choose to take would lead through such a wilder- 
ness of thorny obstacles as love, headstrong and 
powerful though it be, would find itself unable to 
penetrate. That the mad god had carried off* her 
heart, Mansfield knew, and strongly suspected 
whither. He had several times of late found Alice 
and the artist together, and, reasoning from pro- 
babilities, foresaw the upshot of such frequent inter- 
views. The danger of leaving his daughter and 
the artist so much together had never occurred to 
Mr. Littleton. He considered Wilson to be one 
of the world of serfs created to obey him, and 
quite unworthy of his notice, except as the recipient 
of a command; and he took it for granted that 
Miss Littleton regarded him in a similar light. 
Mansfield coveted Alice's love— not because he 
loved her, which in the high and pure sense of the 
word he did not ; but he desired the possession of 
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her heart as be would have longed for some un- 
common luxury. The want of it, however, caused 
him little more than momentary vexation. But 
towards Tom a bitter hatred rankled in his heart. 
Envy at preference given to another will often 
poison with jealousy a heart which, notwithstand- 
ing, does not love. Mansfield dreaded nothing 
from the love which he believed to exist between 
Tom and Alice ; but deemed himself so close upon 
his prey, that it seemed to be already in his grasp. 
One thing he had never stopped to consider, the 
strength and spirit of the proud game he pursued. 
About this time news arrived from Scotland that 
the old lord, who had long been tottering on the 
brink of the grave, was no more ; and Mansfield, 
overjoyed by this long-expected accession of 
wealth and dignity, hastened to the north to take 
possession, in person, of the romantic castle and 
wild hills of his ancestors. The old peer's re- 
mains were soon laid aside to moulder in dignified 
nothingness with his forefathers. The tenantry 
had soon done homage to their new lord and 
master, and Mansfield (for we shall still call him 
by the familiar name) was again in London, ad- 
mired, courted, and caressed. Neither he nor 
Littleton had hitherto discovered to each other the 
thoughts which interested both so deeply; but each 
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evidently understood the other's mind. The young 
nobleman had hitherto kept silence, because he 
believed that, with a coronet in possession, which, 
in the course of nature, death must soon snatch 
frona his grandfather's head, the merchant's daughter 
might be won under more advantageous^conditions. 
The proper moment had at length arrived, and 
Littleton was made officially acquainted with the 
honours which awaited his child, and his consent 
requested to the proposed union. Mansfield was, 
of course, received with open arms, and could 
with difficulty conceal his delight when Littleton 
named the princely dowry which Alice was to 
receive on her marriage. 

" And now," said the merchant, rising after this 
satisfactory conference, " now, my Lord, the 
chief and material points being concluded between 
us, it only remains for you to visit the lady in 
person, and to tell her of my hearty assent to the 
match. To-morrow morning I leave town on 
business,. and shall riot return until the evening ; I 
am desirous that you should avail yourself of that 
opportunity to find her alone. Farewell ! and my 
blessing attend you." 

And so they parted, never to meet again. 

Mansfield's frequent visits at Littleton's house 
had caused him to be regarded at last almost as a 
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member of the family. He was accustomed to 
come and go at all times, and oflen unannounced. 
On the morning after his interview with the mer- 
chant, which we have just referred to, Mansfield 
went at an early hour to Littleton's house, and re- 
paired immediately to the library. As he had ex- 
pected, Alice was already there, busied with the 
usual morning occupation of tending her. birds 
and flowers; but feigning embarrassment at his 
sudden intrusion, he hesitated on the threshold, 
saying : '^ I did not expect to find you here so 
early. I fully anticipated having to while away 
one impatient hour, at least, if not more, before I 
could enjoy the honour of paying you my homage 
on my return from Scotland." 

** Indeed, my Lord," said Alice, " I don't re- 
quire so many hours at my toilet as you seem to 
imagine." 

" And no praise due to you on that account," 
retorted he, playfully, " so don't think it. For 
most of your sex the toilet hours may be necessary, 
but with you the case is totally different, you see. 
It is difficult for art to improve that which nature 
has already made very good." 

" Thank you, my Lord," said Alice ; ** and now, 
perhaps, your Lordship would have the kindness 
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to inform me how much of your pretty little well- 
rounded speeches are worthy of belief." 

" Well/' answered Mansfield, " I am not, of 
course, so bold as to demand belief for every 
word I utter, I am but a man, and, as such, am 
sometimes liable to misrepresent my own meaning ; 
but I would have you give me credit for good in- 
tentions, and,'' continued he, warmly, " for the 
profoundest respect and reverence for yourself." 

Alice glanced at the speaker, there was a passion- 
ate expression on his face, which brought the blood 
rui?hing to her cheeks. His eyes spoke more 
serious meaning than his tongue. She turned 
away as though she had not observed his manner ; 
but she felt herself trembling, and was aware of a 
sinking sensation in her limbs. The objects around 
her became unsteady, and seemed to be floating 
about in the air; but by a violent eflFort she re- 
mained standing, and continued her employment. 
Neither Alice's agitation nor its cause had escaped 
Mansfield's notice, and full \^ell he knew that it was 
not the flutter of eager love which shook her 
frame. It was not love struggling to free itself 
from the restraint of maiden modesty. No, it was 
fear, shrinking from hfm as he approached. 

A pause ensued. Alice contended bravely with 
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the tumult of her feelings^ and nerved herself with 
courage to meet the trial which she knew was 
awaiting her; but, unwilling to trust her tongue, 
she kept silence, lest her speech should betray her 
emotion. 

" Poor Polly ! Pretty Polly !" murmured she, 
at length, fondling the bird. Her Toice was weak, 
it was bard to feign a tone of composure. 

The parrot suddenly spread out its wings, and, 
hopping upon her shoulder, stretched out its lieck 
at Mansfield, and uttered an angry scream, as if 
disapproving of his society. * 

" Polly is not used to strangers," remarked 
Alice, putting the parrot down upon the table. 

" Strangers ! Miss Alice," said the young noble- 
man, '^ do I come among the number of those whom 
you reckon as strangers V* 

" Yes ! that is, of course — ^at all events — I mean 
to the bird. She seldom sees any one except me 
and the servants. Papa does not like. the noise, 
and so I seldom bring her into the library, except 
when he is from home." 

^' It is, perhaps, unfortunate that I came here 
this morning," said Mansfield. 

'* Why, my Lord ?" askeTd Alice. 

" Because I unexpectedly find myself with an 
implacable enemy." 
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" You speak in riddles. Explain yourself." 

*^ The explanation is simple. This bird and I 
are enemies. We can never be reconciled." 

" Why not V asked Alice. 

" Miss Littleton," said Mansfield, with warmth, 
" where love is, there must also be jealousy." 

Alice felt unable longer to support her weight. 
She sank into a chair, and hid her face in her 
hands. 

In a moment Mansfield was at her feet. 

" Miss Littleton," he said, " for God's sake, 
be not so overcome. I spoke of the bird to help 
me to the confession of my love. I have long 
loved, worshipped, prayed for you. My thoughts 
have one object — one only — 'tis you. My heart 
beats for you alone. My eye sees no other than 
you. Oh, how my love struggles for utterance ! 
Oh, how I have longed to tell you the depth of 
my affection ! But I would not, until I could lay 
at your feet the coronet of my fathers. It is now 
mine." 

Mansfield spoke with all the passion and energy 
of his manly voice. Alice sat with one hand over 
her eyes, and the other, pale and listless, lay on the 
arm of her chair. The colour of her skin had 
changed to a pure, almost transparent white, and 
a convulsive shudder shook her frame ; but it was 
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the shudder of a frame chilled by the violence of 
a winter's storm. Mansfield's passion seemed to 
have frozen her. 

" I do not love honours and wealth," said she, 
in a faint, scarcely audible voice, as the young man 
finished speaking. 

" Believe me, I was not so unjust to you as to 
suppose you did. It is worth of mind and heart, 
and that only, which has value in your eyes. I 
know my own worthlessness ; I know the great 
value of your noble self, and, though my heart was 
bursting, I could not tell my love until I was able 
to ofier you my coronet with my hand." 

" Yes, my Lord," continued Alice, in the same 
faint voice, " I know your goodness. May every 
blessing attend you. But — 

" For God's sake," said Mansfield, hastily inter- 
rupting her, " for God's sake, do not utter that 
frightful qualification which is even now on your 
tongue." 

" My Lord," began Alice, again attempting to 
rise; but Mansfield had seized her hand, and 
gently detained her. 

" My Lord ! " he said. " Do not use that new 
harsh title. Call me by my old name, at least, if 
I dare not ask for greater intimacy." 

Alice slowly shook her head. She turned her 
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face away to avoid his passionate glance. Her 
features were deadly pale. 

" Dear Miss Littleton ! Alice, dearest Alice, 
will you not even look at me ? Oh, that it were 
possible to tell you my love ! My peace of mind 
by day, my rest at night, are sacrificed; but oh, 
Alice, believe me, dearer to me is my love with all 
its sorrows, than all the happiness of the world 
bedides!" 

** But there are many worthier of you than 
I am. You are learned, talented, and noble ; i^nd 
what am I ? a merchant's daughter, the child of 
parents of unknown origin. My Lord, your class 
will refuse to associate with you if you wed below 
your rank." 

" My rank," he said, " 'tis a toy, a bauble, a 
tinselled plaything. And in the whole world there 
is no other but you. I see, hear, know none other 
than you. Men and women are puppets, moving 
on strings without animation, you are the only one 
endowed with life and soul for me." 

** I am not of your mind at all, my Lord ; there 
are many great and amiable natures. And, my 
liord," said Alice, " there are more than one who 
love you tenderly." 

** But not I them. I have never given them 
cause to love me." 
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** I know it, my Lord/' said Alice, " you are 
too noble to mislead." 

'' But do not let us speak of others/' said Mans- 
field, with renewed energy, " others who haye 
no existence for me. Let me rather speak of—*' 

** My Lord," said Alice, with dignity, rising 
slowly from her chair, and drawing up her figure 
to its foil height; ^* my Lord, listen to me." 

She paused an instant. Mansfield felt overawed 
by the pure, but cold glance of her deep eye. The 
distance between them had never been so great as 
now. But still he did not despair of success, he- 
cause he believed Littleton's influence over his 
daughter to be unbounded. 

'* My Lord," continued Alice, slowly and seri- 
ously, ** listen to me, and pardon me should I 
speak with too much candour and openness. The 
occasion is a serious one, and will, perhaps, allow 
more freedom of speech than would otherwise 
become my age and sex. For some time past I 
have seen that you loved me, and sought to win 
my affection. Nay more, I believe it is my father's 
wish as well. This knowledge has given me more 
sorrow than you can well imagine. I have en- 
deavoured, I confess it, to return your affection. 
Yes, my Lord, I have tried, tried hard to love you. 
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I hare prayed that mj heart might warm towards 
jfiu. Not from mj own inclination, but as a filial 
duty I owed my father. Sometimes I have almost 
persuaded myself that I loved you, and then I may 
have shown more regard than I really felt God 
forgive me, if I have ever misled you. I cannot 
be your wife ; I can, I do love yon sincerely as a 
sister ; but more than that I have not to give. Let 
us never after to-day speak on this subject again. 
Do not let it be cause for embarrassment in our 
future meetings ; but let us meet as warm firiendi 
as we have ever been; and if you can be content to 
think me your sister Alice, here is a sister's hand 
and a sister's heart." 

She put her hand in his, and after pausing a few 
seconds, she continued, with a shade of determi- 
nation in her voice, such as Mansfield had never 
observed in her before : " If you seek for more 
than this, my Lord, we are strangers in future.'' 

^* And must I leave you thus," he said, retaining 
her hand, " without one hope ?" 

" Without one hope," repeated she, coldly. 

** My fate is sealed," said Mansfield, with de- 
jection. 

" Not so, my Lord, there are many worthier of 
you than I, and with this additional advantage, 
that they love you." 
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" For God's sake, torment me not with the 
mention of others/' said Mansfield. 

" My Lord," continued Alice, with still more 
determination in her tone, " we will, if you 
please, drop this subject now, and not renew it 
again ; it is useless and painful to both." 

" Do not be angry with me. You loved me 
once, dear Miss Littleton, at least you began to 
love me." 

Alice was silent. Her conscience confessed the 
truth of his words. She had once begun to love him. 

" You do not speak. It was then as I say. Tell 
me, dearest Alice." He knelt again at her feet. 
" Why did not your love increase ? What blighted 
it ? What was it which merited your disapproval ? 
Give me a reason ; that is to say," darting at her 
a searching look, and lowering his voice, " that is 
to say, if I dare venture to ask for a reason." 

The whole truth now flashed upon her ; Mans- 
field suspected she loved another; a love which 
she had scarcely dared to confess to herself. The 
face in the mirror, and the ghastly features which 
had hung over her in bed, returned fresh to her 
memory. Again the foreboding of danger to come 
filled her mind. She sank upon her knees, and, 
burying her face in the seat of the chair, burst 
into an agony of tears. 
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Mansfield stood with folded arms quietly looking 
at his yictim. There was a strange expression of 
disappointment, exultation, and anticipated revenge 
on his face. He saw how just his suspicions had 
heen, and he determined to use his knowledge, 
should it be necessary; for some time the only 
sounds heard were the convulsive sobs of the heart- 
stricken girl. Mansfield gently took her hand, 
but she drew it hastily away. His touch, however, 
recalled her to herself; she rose with difficulty, and 
leaned for support on the chair. 

In the violence of her agitation she had shaken 
down some of her long hair which hung in dis- 
order about her shoulders, and her eyes glistened 
with tears as 6he looked reproachfully at the hard- 
hearted questioner. 

" Unkind, cruel, unnatural," her voice was 
broken and faint. *^ My Lord, I did not think 
you would treat me thus. Leave me, I beseech, 
implore you. This interview will kill me." 

Mansfield approached her, but she shrank back, 
and held out her hand as if to keep him ofi. " Leave 
me, for God's sake, leave me," continued she, im- 
ploringly. " If you love me, go now, my Lord, 

go- 
But Mansfield had taken her hand, and keeping 
it in his, said, with every appearance of truth : 
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** Bj all that is holj, I swear that I do not under- 
stand the meaning of this. I am both amazed and 
shocked that my words should have taken so 
serious an effect I know not the cause of your 
grief, and I will not seek to know, as I observe 
the mention of it gives you so much sorrow. Dear 
Miss Littleton, I regret, deeply regret, the pain I 
have caused, but be assured it was entirely unin- 
tentional." 

** I believe it, my Lord," said Alice, " yon are 
always very, very good, and now farewell." 

^ May I visit here as hitherto V he asked. 

^ At any time, at all times, I shall be happy to 
see you," returned Alice, *' on the old terms, and 
in the old manner." 
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Chapter X. 

OM Wilson's pecuniary affairs had of 
late soniewfaat improved. His engage- 
ments, though few, had enabled him to 
earn a subsistence. The old invalid 
lived on from day to day i^ithout much apparent 
change in her condition ; bat took care that Tom's 
hard-earned gams should he spent on luxuries for 
herself. 

One afternoon, returning leisurely from town, he 
was met by a man coming from the opposite direc- 
tion. Tom would have passed him by unnoticed, had 
not the stranger, when a few yards distant, suddenly 
stopped and looked earnestly into his &oe. Sup- 
posing him to be a beggar, Tom kept on without 
slackening his pace. The other, however, said 
nothing, but, turning slowly round, watched Tom's 
retreating figure until he was out of sight. Feeling 
rather struck by the occurrence, and curious to 
know what the man could see in him which ap- 
peared to interest so much, Tom pondered some 
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dme oTcr die an«ruIantT of the drcimistancey 
bat at last gare it up and forgot it. To his sur- 
prise, howero', he was again met on the following 
day bj the same man in the same place, and again 
Bobjected to the same searching scrutiny. Tom 
determined that if ther met again he would ques- 
tion him. But the next daj he was not there, nor 
the next. SeTeral days went bj, and Tom dispelled 
the recollection of him from his mind. 

On the day preceding the interview between 
Alice and Mansfield, detailed in the last chapter, 
Tom, on his return fit>m town, was met at the 
garden-gate by his mother*s nurse. There was a 
wild, uneasy expression in the woman's eyes, she 
glanced hurriedly down the lane, her speech was 
thick and incoherent, and she seemed under the 
influence of terror. 

"For God's sake, what is the matter?" He 
seized her arm and shook her in his impatience. 

" If you please, Sir, a strange man has been 
here,'' she said. 

*' A strange what ?" exclaimed Tom. 

" Man, Sir, to see missis." 

Scarcely waiting for her answer, Tom darted 
into the cottage, and hastily entered the sick-room. 
A fearful change had taken place since morning. 
Death was there, slowly and surely winding its 
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poisonous folds; fold after fold^ round the weakly, 
shrunken frame of the invalidy stinging and tor-^ 
menting the life it could not kill — death was there* 
Life was striving hard to hold its own. Life, which 
for more than sixty years had met and repulsed 
every attack, would not readily resign its fastness to 
this last deadly enemy. With the strength of despair, 
beleaguered life wrung the limbs of the emaciated 
old woman, in the vain endeavour to burst the 
tightening coils of the serpent. Sometimes she 
rested on her head and heels, the body drawn up 
to a bow, then her bony fingers would clutch the bed- 
clothes, almost tearing them, and then she would 
throw up her arms, the hands clasped tightly to- 
gether, and the strained muscles looking hard and 
blue through the bloodless skin. Her eyes projected 
and glared with a wild, unnatural fire, her hair stood 
on end, and the veins and muscles of her neck 
showed like so many strained and livid cords. As 
Tom stood in silent horror by the side of the bed, 
she fixed her eyes on him, and tried to speak. 
But the words were unintelligible sounds, wild, 
strange, and meaningless ; and the struggle between 
life and death grew more fearful than ever. The 
limbs jerked and quivered, her lips whitened with 
foam, and the body was again drawn up and 
stiffened to a bow, resting oii the head and heels. 
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But the power of speech was gone. Tom's eyes 
grew dizzj, and his head swam as he stood watch- 
iag the dying woman. A sickly sensation came 
over him, and he staggered into a chair. 

'' Is the doctor coming?" he asked, in a thick 
voice. 

'^ Yes," replied the nurse, who was crying 
bitterly with her apron before her eyes. 

Just at that moment the doctor entered. The 
condition of his patient was obvious. AH human 
help was useless. Death had fastened firm on to his 
victim, and no human skill or strength could lure 
or drag him off. 

-** How long has she been so ?" asked he. 

'^ Not much more than a few minutes. Sir," 
sobbed the nurse. 

<' Was there any immediate cause to bring on 
this fit that you know of?" he said. 

" Oh, please Sir, I don't know," replied the 
purse, '' unless it was the man who came about an 
hour before Mr. Thomas returned." 

Tom had been sitting with his chin sunk on his 
chest, and his arms folded before him. He had 
taken no notice of the doctor ; but as the nurse 
spoke, he seemed to recollect himself, and become 
suddenly interested in the conversation. He looked 
at her fixedly, and listened with eagerness to her 
words. 
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^ You speak of a man. You spoke of him when 
I first came in, I remember. Who is he ? What 
did be want ?" exclaimed Tom, hurriedlj. 

^' I don't know who he is, nor what he wanted/^ 
said the nursCy '' I never saw him before. He 
wanted to see Mrs. Wilson, he said. He most 
see, and would see her alone. He pushed his way 
into this room, and when I tried to stop him, he 
turned me out and locked the door." 

'^ What was he like?" asked Tom, with increasing 
interest. 

'' He was a tall, broad-shouldered, oldish man, 
with a sunburnt face, dressed like a beggar almost." 
As she spoke, Tom had bent more and more 
forward, as if fearing he should lose a single 
syllable, and when she finished, he started from his 
seat, exclaiming : ^' Good God, it must be the 
same man who has met me twice on the London 
road lately ! Who can he be ? What can he want ? 
What can he have said to mother ?" 

During this conversation the old woman's pain 
had somewhat subsided. Death was preparing for 
a final attack. The last coil was round the victim. 
One more strain, one more crush, and all would be 
oyer. It was the quiet before a storm. 

'' Mother," said Tom ; the old woman knit her 
hrovfs, and feebly shook her head. ^' Mother," 
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he continued^ kneeling by- her bed, so as to bring 
his face nearer to her*s^ ** you have something you 
wish to tell me ; try and speak ; whisper it in my 
ear/' Tom put his ear to her lips. 

With a violent effort the dying woman gasped : 
" Tom, you — you — " something more was said, 
but so faintly, that it was lost. 

« What, Mother?" asked Tom, gently. 

But it was too late. The sick woman gasped^ 
and struggled in vain. The words died away in a 
gurgling sound in her throat. At length she lay 
back, looking hopelessly up, as if beseeching him 
to read in her face the words she wished to speaL 

Again Tom stooped and put his ear to her lips, 
but too late, too late. The death-struggle was at 
hand. The coils were suddenly drawn tight with 
fearful enei^y, a convulsion shook her frame, and 
the eyes started out, flashing and maddened with 
anguish. She flung up her hands, exclaiming: 
" God help me \" 

It lasted a few seconds only. The convulsion 
subsided to a slight twitching, the hands sunk 
slowly down, and the glaring eyes became glazed 
and dull. Life had given up the contest, and lefl; 
its earthly stronghold a corpse before him. She was 
dead, and the visit of the stranger was unexplained. 
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Chapter XI. 

8 Mansfield was on the point of leaving 
the room after his fruitless interview 
with Alice, detailed in the last chapter 
but one, a well-known and somewhat 
impatient knock was heard at the street-door, and 
Mansfield, happening to look round at the moment, 
observed that Alice startled at the sound, and red- 
dened slightly. His quick eye did not fail to ob- 
serve her attitude. She was evidently listening, 
with ill-concealed impatience, for the entrance of 
the new comer. Mansfield hesitated a moment, as 
if pausing for reflection, and then, appearing 
suddenly to recollect himself, closed the door, and 
darted swiftly but noiselessly down-stairs. He was 
just in time to meet Tom (for it was he) face to 
face, as the footman was about to show him into 
the dining-room. Hastily acknowledging the 
artist's salutation, Mansfield passed on, and then, 
^ith a change so rapid as to be almost imperceptible, 
the friendly smile vanished, and his features 
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assumed a dark and lowering scowl. He glanced 
sideways at Tom's retreating figure. Every line 
and feature of his face darted malice and hatred 
strangely mingled with the anticipated pleasure of 
reyenge, as he thought how easily Tom could be 
swept away, and how he would crush and sting 
him for his presumption. 

" I shall have her in spite of this upstart/* he 
hissed, through his clenched teeth. " He shall suf- 
fer for this." So saying, he walked away, seeking 
among the resources of his mind for some way in 
which he might punish Tom with the most re- 
fined and polished cruelty. 

Mansfield's importunity had aroused in Alice all 
the fire of her love for Tom. Her imagination had 
pictured him standing by her side, and holding 
his arm over her for protection. She had clung 
eagerly to the fond delusion, and in fapty had 
flung her arms around his neck. Tom's spirit 
seemed to have stood between her and Mansfield, 
and all Mansfield's looks and words had fallen 
powerless. But now that she was to see Tom in 
reality^ maiden modesty, chaste, and bloodless, 
coldly suggested the danger and impropriety of 
such an interview in her present wearied and ex- 
cited condition, and warned her that the veil ^th 
which woman in her purity conceals the glow of 
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her affection^ might not be thick enough to hide 
her love, and that it would be immodest and un* 
chaste to let Tom see the ardour of her heart. But 
then love, on the other hand, whispered persua* 
sively how that it would lie quite still in her 
bosom, and not offend against propriety, how that 
Tom, perhaps, brought news about the invalid, and 
how unkind it would be not to see him ; and love 
finally proved the stronger, and Alice determined 
to admit him. 

Tom was accordingly ushered up, and as he put 
aside his hat, Alice quickly noticed a wide piece of 
black crape round it. She glanced at it, and then 
looked anxiously to him for explanation. His 
features were unusually sharp and haggard. He 
had not slept, but had watched and thought through 
the whole night by the dead woman's bed-side. 

With a trembling voice Alice inquired after 
the invalid. 

" She is dead," replied Tom, dejectedly ; " she 
breathed her last yesterday afternoon." 

Alice appeared shocked. " I thought her better 
the last time I saw her," she remarked, " certainly 
no worse." 

" Nor was she," replied Tom ; " when I left her 
yesterday she was as usual ; but when I returned, 
in the afternoon, some strange occurrence had hap- 
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pened, she had lost the power of speech, and died 
in conyulsions." 

** Strange occurrence," repeated Alice, inquir- 
ingly. 

" Yes," said Tom, " it appears that about an 
hour before my return from town, some unknown 
person came to my cottage. By the nurse's de- 
scription it must be a man who has several times 
met me of late on the London road, and watched 
me in a majiner which aroused my suspicions." 

*' Do you know nothing of him ? " asked Alice. 

" Nothing," replied Tom, " I never saw him 
before. He was determined, he said, to see my 
mother alone, and turned the nurse out of the room. 
He appears to have made some communication to 
her which brought on a fit of convulsions." 

" Was she quite unable to speak ?" asked Alice. 

" Something she said," answered he, ** but no- 
thing intelligible. It was evident she had some- 
thing important on her mind, but wanted the 
strength to utter it. I heard her say my name, 
and a few other words, but nothing whatever from 
which I could collect any meaning. Oh, it was a 
fearful sight !" the recollection arose vividly before 
him, and he turned aside as if to avoid seeing it. 
" How her eyes started and glared, and her poor 
body shook ! " 
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'' She was not always kind to me/' continued he, 
after a pause^ daring which he had suppressed the 
agitation of his feelings. *^ She was not always 
kind to me; but I loved her, if only for old 
association's sake. I have supported her so many, 
many years, that I shall miss her sadly now she is 
gone." 

" Have you no relations ? " asked Alice. 

** I have never heard of any," replied he ; "I 
often questioned my mother on the subject, but she 
was always either silent, or appeared to know as 
little about it as I. But why should I trouble you 
with my wretched and meagre history ; I and mine 
have been burden enough to you already, and I 
know not what claim I have to your kindness." 

" Oh yes, pray go on," urged Alice, " it interests 
me, I like to hear it.". 

Tom had risen, and was arranging his easel. 

" But you will not continue the portrait to-day, 
will you ?" she asked. 

" No, if you do not wish it," replied' he. 

** Oh, I shall be very pleased ; but I thought 
you wished to be at home." 

" My presence is not necessary," sighed Tom, 
** and 'tis so lonely there now." 

A long silence ensued. Alice sat playing un- 
easily with a tassel of her chair. So long as the 

M 
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conyenation continued to relate to the sndden 
death of the old woman, and the strange circum- 
stances which attended it, surprise and curiosity had 
occupied her mind ; hut now that they had ceased to 
speak on the subject, the silence became painful 
and oppressive. Her heart beat heavily, and only 
by putting a strong restraint on herself could she 
keep down the heaving of her bosom. But still 
maidenly modesty folded the veil tighter and 
tighter around her, hiding and stifling the glow of 
her heart. She sat silent, and apparently unim- 
passioned and unagitated. Would that she dared 
to tear aside the false mask, and show Tom how 
pure, high, and bright her love burned, how that 
his hand had lit the flame, and how that the con- 
stant thought of his goodness and worth kept it 
in ever active life. But she dared not. We 
men little know the sufferings of woman in her 
purity. We may tell our love ; but woman must 
be silent. No matter how her heart be torn and 
mcked by doubt, uncertainty, and disappointment, 
she must keep silence, or lose half her value. 

Poor Tom on his part was equally agitated. His 
heart sank as he thought that a few more touches 
would finish the portrait, and with it the happiest 
days of his weary life. He wished he could linger 
over those strokes for ever, as the only means by 
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which he could see and speak to Alice. The tltne 
when he would no longer be with her was an emptj 
deserty which he must tread alone^ he knew not 
whither, but he lingered hesitatingly on the brink, 
and looked fondly at the paradise he must leave. 
Oh, Tom! had he but known that the choicest, 
purest lily there bloomed but for him, and awaited 
but his hand to take it ; had he but known that the 
. soft breath of love would have bent it down, stately 
as it looked, and laid it fondly on his bosom ; Tom's 
night would have vanished, and the days of the 
future have clapped their hands and rung like 
holiday bells. No, Tom saw, admired, and loved, 
but had never once dared to hope that so fair a 
creature could ever be his. He thought he was 
soon to leave the happiness he had been suffered to 
enjoy. The door was already opened, and he stood 
on the threshold. Once out, return would be im- 
possible, the genius of pride and wealth kept the 
entrance, and turned away with contempt such 
humble suitors as himself. 

Tom's hand trembled as he did his best to paint. 

He worked like one who is blind. All his skill 

bad deserted him, and his brush moved with the 

feeble uncertainty of a beginner. Several times he 

laid it down, thinking he would plead illness and 

retire ; but, like Alice, he, too, feared to speak. 
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'' Oood heavens ! " he exclaimed, at length, " I 
am undone." 

Alice started from her seat. Tom, with a look 
of the deepest dejection, and large tears in his eyes, 
was staring stiff and rigidly at his work . The brush 
had fallen from his trembling fingers, and slid down 
the canvas, leaving a long mark through the fore- 
head, nose, and mouth of the portrait ; and he had, 
besides, made matters worse by smearing one of 
the eyes in a fruitless attempt to stop the brush in 
its fall. 

" Never mind," said Alice, compassionately. 

He scarcely seemed to hear her; but gazed fixedly 
at the damaged picture. Despair at the disaster 
drowned every other feeling. He was disgraced in 
his own eyes, and in hers. Turning from the 
picture he looked at Alice ; there was such a sweet 
expression of kindness, encouragement, and bene- 
volence on her features, that Tom felt as if an angel 
had brought down a sunbeam expressly for him, 
and poured it all into his saddened heart. He 
forgot his disaster. His dark gleaming eyes con- 
trasted strongly with the paleness of his cheeks, 
and he said, with enthusiasm : — 

'^ Miss Littleton, you are the only friend I have 
in the world. I never had but one other, and she 
is years ago dead. When my mother was dying 
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you nurtured her; when I was starving you 
helped me to earn my bread ; yes, Miss Littleton, 
grinding poverty, such as you cannot conceive, 
was crushing the life from me, inch by inch, and 
a few days, perhaps hours, would have found 
me, for the last time, at the brink of the dark 
river, where I had once already stood. Oh, 
how happy, how happy I have been ! " continued 
poor Tom. ." This picture has been the clue along 
which I have so often found my way to you. But 
now the clue is broken. The poor artist is dis- 
graced and rejected. Again as unnoticed as he 
used to be. My happiness is over ; I shall never 
see you again. Pardon me for speaking thus ; but 
I cannot leave you without unburdening my mind 
of some of the feelings with which it is bursting. I 
dare not ask you to remember me, but I will pray 
God that whenever he fills your conscience with 

that self-approval which good actions beget, the 
memory of the kindness you have shown me may 

sometimes be there. Farewell." 

Tom turned to go, but felt his strength failing 

him. He laid hold of the table for support, and 

Hgsm looked at Alice. 

Whilst Tom was speaking she had sat perfectly 

stilly and neither by look nor movement betrayed 

that she even heard him. 
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Slowly raising her head, their ejes met; Tom's 
feelings were too strong for him, he knelt at her 

t66v* 

" Pardon me," he said, in broken tones, '^ my 
feelings master me, your goodness, nobleness, 
and beauty overpower me. I love you, madly 
love you, Do not forbid it. Let me, when I 
shall see you no longer, have the consolation of 
adwring and loving you at a distance." 

He bent down before her. What was that? 
Tom's blood thrilled through his veins. A little 
hand was laid gently on his head, and a soft sweet 
voice whispered ;— 

« Tom.'' 

He started back, trembling with delight, and 
gazed into Alice's eyes. Love was the victor ; love 
had torn aside the false veil, and Tom saw his name 
written in characters of fire on her heart. The 
little white hand was stretched out still, and Tom 
seized and pressed it fervently. 

The contest had exhausted her strength ; but the 
glance of her eyes, filled with tears of happiness, 
spoke all the eloquence of love. 

Gently twining his arms around the unresisting 
girl, Tom laid his head on her bosom. 

'^ Alice," he whispered, so softly that none other 
than the ears of love could have heard him; 
" Alice, I love you so much, so much ! " 
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They looked tenderly into each other's faces ; a 
happy smile played about her features; Tom put 
up his lips to hers, and pressed upon them the first 
longy burning kiss of love. 

Clasped in each other's arms, Tom and Alice 
forgot all else beside. Few were their words. 
Love speaks with the heart, not with the lips; 
but as they felt the heaving of each other's bosoms, 
and knew that one love burned in both, each was 
aware of a sympathy and intercourse with the 
other far sweeter than words. 

But such scenes are holy ; let us not intrude on 
it longer. No language has power to describe the 
first outburst of love. Ye men who have known 
what it is to love hopelessly, as you thought, and 
have loved on true and faithfully against hope, 
until suddenly you found the dear one on your 
bosom ; ye women, who, with stolen glances, and 
untold afiection, have worn the mask of indifference, 
though broken-hearted with sorrow and uncertainty, 
and have suddenly found the man you never thought 
would be yours at your feet, will understand the 
love ,of Tom and Alice. But no words can de- 
Bcribe love to those who have never known it. To 
know love, love in its own person is the only 
teacher. 
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Chapter XII. 

HE curtain which we drew so hastily 
before Tom and Alice, in the last pre- 
ceding chapter, we again draw aside. 
It is now evening, and Alice is alone, 
anxiously awaiting her Other's return. The past, 
the present, and a prophetic insight into the future, 
crowd confusedly upon her. She lives over again, 
in fancy, the quiet, uneventful years of her early 
life. In all her thoughts Tom has his share, and 
as she turns over the leaves, and reads, with the 
eye of memory, the events of the past, she wonders 
what Tom was then doing, and her lively imagi- 
nation draws for him a life, such as he, in those 
early days, had little reason to know. It seems 
so strange to her that Tom was a full grown man, 
when she was still a little child, and that, had he 
known her then, he would have chatted, played^ 
and taken her on his knee. And now her thoughts 
travel rapidly to the events of the morning. So 
vividly does every circumstance return, that it 
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seems again to be reality. Again Tom's head is 
lying fondly on her bosom, again she stretches out 
her arms to clasp him, and again his lips press 
warmly to hers. The delusion is so bright, so 
alluring, that she bends eagerly forward over the 
kneeling figure of her lover, and whispers : — 

" Tom, dear Tom, how I love you, how I love 
you ! 'Tis not time yet ; do net leave me, I cannot 
live without you." 

It is but momentary. Her arms embrace a 
phantom of her fancy, and her lips kiss the empty 
air. The sweet picture grows fainter and fainter. 
Tom's features wear an expression of mingled joy 
and sorrow, his lips shape themselves as if to say, 
'* Farewell," and Alice is again alone. 

And now fresh visions rose before her — visions 
of events about which she had no knowledge, and 
in which she had hitherto played no part. Figures 
were there — figures living and moving, but all 
was shadowy and uncertain. A light form pur- 
sued by two others, who strove to seize it, seemed 
to leap boldly from a dizzy height down a precipice. 
Alice timidly approached and looked over. Far 
below she saw two phantoms, who immediately, by 
some imperceptible means, mingled into one, and 
yet the one form retained its separate character, and 
l>ore a strange resemblance both to herself and Tom. 
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All aroimd, and fiir and wide, was darkness. 
Large, shapeless fonns, which seemed part of the 
gloom in which they sailed ahout, floated hither 
and thither ; bat Alice remarked that wherever the 
two figures trod, for sometimes there were two, and 
then again they would mingle into one, there was 
light. Each bore a lamp in its bosom ; but each 
shone only for the other. Whenever a shadowy 
figure lay in their way, the two joined closely to- 
gether, and pressed slowly through it. Alice 
watched them with strained attention. Their pro- 
gress was painfully slow, but still they kept on un- 
tired. Once the female form turned. Alice saw 
the features plainly, and knew they were her own. 
She looked pale and care-worn ; but the light in 
her bosom shot up and burned so bright and high, 
and her face wore a smile of such pure, heavenly 
happiness, as she clasped her companion to her 
breast, that Alice prayed that her lot might be such, 
that whatever darkness might surround Tom, the 
light of her love might shine on him, and her pre- 
sence relieve his loneliness. 

Just at this moment the rattle of wheels in the 
street below disturbed her reverie, and her father's 
carriage drove up to the door. Alice listened, with 
a palpitating heart, as she heard Mr. Littleton 
coming slowly up-stairs. Tom's protecting spirit 
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which seemed to have filled the room, shrunk 
away, and she started, half afraid, at hearing, as she 
fancied, a deep^lrawn sigh close to her. Each 
footfall on the stairs stamped and trod heavily on 
her heart ; and, when Mr. Littleton entered, a hun- 
dred iuries rushed in with him, and crowded around 
her, grinning and grimacing as though they waited 
but the signal to tear her tender feelings piecemeal. 
Her head swam round and round, and the firm, 
strong figure of her father danced fantastically be- 
fore her eyes, as it advanced to meet her. 

Mr. Littleton either did not, or chose not, to see 
her confusion. He kissed her affectionately, and, 
throwing himself on the sofa, stretched out his legs, 
and took up the newspaper. 

*' Make tea, Alice, I am tired," he said. 

She obeyed mechanically, and with unsteady 
hands. Ought she not to fling herself at her 
father's feet, and confess the events of the morning ? 
Several times she prepared to do so ; but each time 
the furies crowded closer and nearer around her, 
mouthing exultingly as if their time were at hand, 
and Alice shrank back terrified, and the secret of 
her heart remained untold. 

** Why, what on earth are you about?" said Mr. 
X^ittleton, hastily starting up, and putting his paper 
aside ; " how clumsy you are, child." 
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Alice, in her trepidation, had dropped her cup, 
which smashed to pieces in the fall. To hide her 
confusion, she was stooping down and gathering 
up the fragments. 

" What's the matter with you, Alice," he con- 
tinued, observing her pale face, " are you fright- 
ened?" 

" Yes, Papa, I — I mean no," she answered, 
falteringly. 

" Yes and no, I don't understand you," said he. 

" It is nothing. Papa," she answered, forcing a 
smile ; " only it startled me." 

The words had scarcely passed her lips, when she 
regretted not having at once told her love. But 
there was, this evening, a stern forbidding expres- 
sion on her father's features which frightened her. 
She shuddered before it, and the secret still re- 
mained untold. 

'' Has Mansfield, I mean Lord Esdale, been here 
to-day?" said Littleton, at length. 

At the mention of that name Alice felt herself 
sinking with the weight which oppressed her. Her 
blood seemed to stand still. She heard his question, 
but her tongue failed her, and she answered him 
nothing. 

" Do you not hear me, Alice?" he continued^ 
half angrily; " has Esdale been here to-day?" 

" Yes, Father," she answered. 
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"When?" 

" This morning." 

" Did you see him?" 

" Yes." 

" Did he say he had been with me yesterday ?" 

" No." 

" Then you did not know it to be my wish that 
he should see you to-day ? " 

" No, Father." 

*' What passed?" 

Alice was silent a moment, then, hiding her face 
in her hands, burst into an agony of tears. 

" Oh, Father, Father, for God's sake spare me !" 
she ejaculated, at length ; " since you must already 
know the object of his visit, do not ask me to de- 
scribe it. Have mercy on me ! " 

" Spare you ! " said Mr. Littleton, rising slowly 
from his seat, and speaking in a stern, harsh voice ; 
*' spare you ! I do not understand you. Miss 
Littleton. I should have supposed the subject 
would afford you pleasure, not pain. His Lord- 
ship came with my consent, and by my wish, to 
offer himself as your husband, did he not ?" 

Alice sobbed convulsively ; but was unable to 
speak. 

*' Did he not?" repeated Littleton, striking his 
clenched fist heavily on the table. 
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** Oh, Father, Father, have mercy on me! You 
kill me.*' She held her clasped hands out implor- 
ingly towards him. ** He did, he did." 

** He did, very well." Littleton bent down his 
face towards her, and his brows contracted with a 
threatening frown. He spoke slowly and empha- 
tically, as though his words ccmtained the answer 
he commanded her to give. ^' And you accepted 
him?" 

Alice made no reply ; but threw herself passion- 
ately at his feet, and clasped his knees. 

** And you accepted him ?" he repeated, stUl 
more sternly, trying to raise her, but she clung 
closely to him. 

In a low, stifled Yoice, Alice answered : — 

« No." 

Littleton's fury burst out with fearful yiolence. 
He tore her hands apart, and holding the trembling 
girl at arm's length, said, or rather shouted : — 

"No! Dare to say that again ! And," continued 
he, in a bitter mocking tone, " why, may I ask, 
does Miss Littleton think fit to refuse Henry Lord 
Esdale?" 

" I cannot love him," said she. 

" Indeed ! Now listen to me, Alice ; you are my 
daughter, and I have a father's rights over you, 
which I will exact. Mark me, I say will, and my 
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will is strong. It never yet was crossed, so be- 
ware. You were born for this, brought up for 
this, educated for this. This was the end and ob- 
ject of your very being, and this end and object 
must be won. I am willing to forgive and forget 
the unhappy upshot of this morning's interview, 
for this reason only, that, perhaps — perhaps you 
were unaware of my desire to make Esdale my 
son-in-law ; but, now that you know it to be my 
wish, the dearest, almost the only wish of my life, 
attempt to oppose me at your peril. Mansfield 
shall see you again, and as a father, with a father's 
rights, I command you to accept him." 

Alice had collected her thoughts and strength 
as he spoke. She raised her eyes to his face when 
he had finished. 

" Father," she said, " if Lord Esdale saw me 
fifty times, and asked me every time to marry him, 
I would give him the same answer the fiftieth time 
as I have given him to-day." 

In a moment the clenched hand rose and fell. 
Alice reeled and staggered back. He had struck 
her, and a deep, dull mark discoloured her fore- 
head. 

For an instant only she yielded. Then, rising 
proudly from her seat, she drew up her command- 
ing figure to its full height. Her large eyes flashed 
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with something of his fury^ as she fastened them 
on him. Father and daughter were strangely 
alike as they stood thus opposed to each other for 
the first time in their lives. Littleton quailed he- 
fore the proud glance as she raised her hand and 
spoke. 

" Listen to me, Sir/' she said ; " Alice Littleton 
will never he the wife of Henry Mansfield. She 
will die a thousand deaths first.*' 

Proud as he was^ Littleton scarcely dared to 
meet the flash of those eyes so like his own. 

" Woman !" he said, in a voice thick with pas- 
sion, " marry Mansfield, or die in the streets — 
marry Mansfield, or find your living elsewhere." 

" So be it," answered she, " farewell ;" and the 
door closed heavily behind her. 

Ten minutes later the street-door was heard to 
shut with a dull, melancholy sound, as if unwilling 
to close on the person who departed ; but Littleton 
heard it not ; the storm within was far too boister- 
ous for any sound from without to enter. 

We have before said that Mr. Littleton never 
had regarded Alice as a child whom he was bound 
to foster and love for its own sake ; but rather as 
the instrument of his ambition. That instTument 
he had found himself unable to wield, and he, 
therefore, cared little what became of it. His 
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fury^ that what he had deemed so entirely his own 
had dared to cross him, stifled all calmer reflection, 
and he never paused to think whether patience 
and skill might not be more eflectiye than com- 
mand. 

After Alice had left, Littleton paced several 
times hurriedly to and fro, and then, as if a sudden 
thought had struck him, stopped and rang the bell 
violently. The man who answered the summons 
started in astonishment at the change his master's 
face had undergone. The colour, generally so clear 
and healthy, had given place to a pale and leaden 
complexion, and his eyes glared unnaturally. 

" What are you staring at, fool V in a hoarse 
voice, which made the man tremble ; '' call one of 
your fellow-servants, and come, both of you, to me. 
You can write, I suppose. 

" Yes, Sir," said the man, hurrying off, glad to 
escape. 

Littleton sat down to his desk and wrote, in a 
rapid, but large and clear hand. 

" You two," said he, at length, " come near, and 
see me sign this." The men approached and looked 
on, as Littleton subscribed and sealed the document. 
** Now put your names there," continued he, point- 
ing to the left-hand corner of the paper. The men 
obeyed, and quitted the room. 
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But the appalling change in their master had 
aroused their curiosity. They lingered outside the 
door to listen. The same duU^ hoarse tone made 
itself heard every now and then in broken sentences, 
the import of which they were unable to understand. 
Sometimes the voice would sound more like the 
bright, clear tones of their master, and then again 
the same hollow sound was heard. It seemed as if 
some second person were in the room — some per* 
son whom they had not seen. A strange horror 
crept over them, and they stole hastily down-stairs, 
looking back over their shoulders at the door where 
they had been listening, and quaking with fear 
when the stairs creaked beneath them. 

The tale, with many additions, which their ex- 
cited imaginations suggested, soon spread, and in a 
very few minutes the whole household had assem- 
bled to the narrative. 

" What was that ? " A shudder ran through the 
assembly. Question and answer were hushed, and 
a breathless silence ensued. Every ear was strained 
to the utmost. A stifled moan, and then a heavy 
fall, followed by a rustling sound, as if some one 
were struggling and kicking on the floor, was 
heard overhead. It proceeded from the room 
where Littleton was. Inquiry was made for Alice. 
No one had seen her ; no one knew where she was ; 
and no one was bold enough to leave the others 
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and go in quest of her. Terror was on every face ; 
they gazed into each others' eyes^ but only to in- 
crease each others' fears. Presently there was a 
general movement towards the stairs. Huddled 
confusedly together, they crept up to the drawing- 
room door; those at the sides crowding towards 
the middle for greater safety's sake, speaking in 
whispers, and shuddering at the sound of their own 
voices. But now, who should enter first ? Each 
one shrunk back. The voice and footsteps within 
had ceased, and all was silent as the grave. At 
length, one of the foremost, taking courage, flung 
open the door. The hindermost now pressed on 
those in front, and the whole body entered the room. 
The senseless body of their master lay at full 
length on the hearth-rug. Blood had gushed from 
his nose and mouth, and was curdling in a thick 
sickening pool on the floor beside him. His head 
had struck the sharp edge of a chair in falling, and 
inflicted a ghastly wound on the temple. They 
washed away the blood, and dashed water in his 
f&ce, but in vain ; he lay without sense or motion 
in their arms. On the table was the paper which 
the two footmen had signed. It was his last will. 
Medical assistance was speedily procured ; but he 
had ceased to breathe. The violence of his passion 
had broken the links which unite soul and body 
together ; and Mr. Littleton was dead. 
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Chapter XIII. 

jjHILST the tragical events related in 
the last chapter were taking place, Tom 
was sitting alone, and lost in thought, 
in the little parlour of his cottage at 
Finchley* The dead body of the old woman lay 
overhead, and the nurse was watching beside it 
The occurrences of the day, and of the previous 
evening, had made Tom's nerves unusually sensitive. 
The wind had risen, and was howling ominously 
round the house. Heavy drops of rain began to 
patter on the window-panes, and a wild, stormy 
night had set in. Tom's love for Alice, and the un- 
expected discovery of her love for him, weighed 
heavy at his heart, when he thought how fruitless 
of consequences that love must be. The proud 
barrier of wealth and rank hedged her in; and 
though Tom had been allowed to step within it on 
sufferance only, that permission would never be 
granted him again. He felt how useless it was 
to hope that Alice could ever be his. All the 
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authority of her father would be exerted to prevent 
it. No, he never expected, particularly after the 
mishap to the picture, to see her again. Distracted 
with his meditations, he strode hastily about the 
room. 

Oh ! it was a wild night. The fury of the 
storm increased, and the wind howled and whistled 
louder and louder. Down came a chimney-tile. 
Tom could hear it slide along the slanting roof, 
until it fell over the eaves, and smashed to atoms 
on the ground. The boughs of an old tree, which 
grew close by the house, swept backwards and 
forwards against the wall; and the rain-drops 
found their way down the chimney, and hissed 
among the hot coals. The air was chilly, and 
so Tom had lit the fire, and, as he stood watching 
it, his mind was full of wild fancies. The coals 
were damp, and had taken some time to ignite ; 
but, at length, they burned bright and clear. And 
then the storm came, and the rain-drops pattered 
down, making dark marks where they fell. Tom 
could not help comparing the fire to his own life. 
His childhood had been gloomy ; but the gloom 
bad, at length, given way to brighter and more 
prosperous days ; for Tom's youth had been sunny. 
Of late the storm of misfortune had arisen, and 
sorrows began to fall thicker and thicker upon him, 
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like the i&m-drops^ making dvk 
thejitlL The fire milk lower aad lover «sdcr die 
inf f int attada of the rain, mmd, 1 leagA, almoet 
went out. The Htderemains of Toa*s hopes suik 
with it. 

''Thw," said he, « win njlife wneaiid expire, 
onleH — " and he hastil j piled a qaastiftf of diy 
fiid into the grate^ mtil the flaaeB darted menily 
apy hlazingy roaring, and crackling, and flitting a 
hright, mddj g^ow into every caner of the rmnb. 

''Hahyhah!" said Tom, (his spirits were lighler 
as the fire lit np his melanchol j featares,) ** hah, 
hah! eaer^ can do much againsl misfintime. 
There's no use in repining. Groodfortonemajoome 
to-morrow, perhaps to-da j ; who can tell ? I have 
often been down before, in some respects lower 
than this, and risen again." 

The day when be bad first disclosed the tale of 
his sorrows to Alice Littleton returned vividly to 
bis mind. The dark, muddy river was again before 
him, and he drew back instinctively, lest be should 
fall into it» 

But the events of this eventful day were not yet 
over. 

TLe storm bad lulled for an instant, and, in the 
interval, the sound of the garden-gate^ as it swung 
back on its hinges, struck on Tom's quick ear. He 
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listened attentiyely, but all was still, so he per- 
suaded himself that it was the work of his own 
fiiney. Who would be abroad on such a night? 
However, he drew the window-curtain aside, and 
strained his eyes into the darkness ; but nothing 
was to be seen. 

Again the wind howled, and the rain fell, and 
the old tree swept to and fro; but the creaking 
hinges of the gate still rung in Tom's ears, and the 
fancy haunted him that some person was in the 
garden. In spite of the tumult without, Tom was 
certain that he heard footsteps on the gravel. Now 
they were before the door, and now they were heard 
again at the side of the house. Tom was naturally 
brave, but he could not suppress an unpleasant 
feeling, as he strove to imagine what the stranger, 
supposing anyone really were without, could want 
at that lonesome hour of the night. 

" It can't be my money ; no one would break 
into a poor cottage like this. My poverty is safe- 
l^uard enough. I'll open the door.'^ 

So Tom went into the passage and listened again. 
This time he distinctly heard the footsteps without. 
Something seemed to lean against the door, and the 
handle moved as if the person outside had struck it. 

'* Who's there?" called Tom. A deep-drawn 
sigh was the only response. 
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** Grood heayens !" the thought flashed across 
him that some poor exhausted wanderer might be 
seeking refuge from the storm. 

Quickly un£»tening the bolts, Tom opened the 
door. A tall female figure, which had been leaning 
against it, fell forward insensible into his arms. 
Staggering back under the unexpected burden, Tom 
dropped the candle, which was extinguished in the 
fall. His heart overflowed with pity, as he carried 
the stranger, all drenched with rain as she was, 
into the parlour, and, dragging the sofa to the fire 
with one hand, whilst he supported her with the 
other, laid her gently down before the bright blaze. 
Then, lighting his candle again, Tom placed it on 
the table beside her. The female, whoever she 
might be, was dressed in garments of rich material, 
though worn and soiled, and a thick veil concealed 
her features. 

Tom gently raised it. 

" Good God ! " he exclaimed, falling on his 
knees, and trembling violently in every limb; 
" good God, can it be ? '' 

Pale, lifeless, drenched with rain, Alice Littleton 
lay before him. 

Tom gazed on her stupified, and unable to believe 
his eyes. Astonishment had, for the moment, 
paralyzed every muscle. Then, suddenly remem- 
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bering how much she needed all the help in his 
power to give, he called the nurse, and, rushing 
out into the night, hurried away for the doctor. 

By the time Tom returned, the nurse had stripped 
off the wet clothes, and laid the insensible girl in 
bed. She had placed a bottle of warm water to her 
feet, and was rubbing the palms of her hands to 
promote circulation. 

Tom looked on in silent agony at the pale face 
and closed eyelids, and thought bitterly of his delay 
in not having opened the door earlier. His fear 
had cost him all he held dear on earth. 

The doctor felt her pulse. 

" She lives," he said. 

" Does she ? does she ?" exclaimed Tom, eagerly. 
" Thank God, thank God ! but are you sure of it?" 

" Her pulse beats ; feebly, 'tis true ; but still it 
does beat," answered the doctor; " feel it your- 
self." 

Tom took the thin hand in his. Yes, sure 
enough the life-stream flowed still, but very slowly. 
He feared, at first, that he might be deceived ; but, 
as he continued to hold the little hand in his, the 
pulsations certainly became fuller and stronger. 

Kneeling by her bed-side, Tom held up Alice's 
hand between his own. 

** Merciful God," he said, " spare this sweet life 
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for the sake of those who lore her so much ! See, 
see/' starting up, and grasping the doctor's arm 
violently, ^' she moTes, the lips part, the features 
tremble ; thank God, thank God ! " 

^ Farewell, Father, farewell ! " mnrmnred Alice, 
speaking as if in a dream. ^' So be it But why 
strike me; that was crael. Oh mj head, my 
head ! " She pat her hand feebly to her brows, 
and Tom perceived the bmise, which had before 
escaped his notice. 

'' Poor child ! her thoughts are wandering," 
said the doctor, kindly. 

After lying a few minutes without speaking, the 
sad, almost stem expression disappeared, and she 
smiled sweetly. 

" Tom," she whispered, softly, " do not leave 
me. Do not leave your Alice. Never fear, sweet 
love, she is yours, your own loving Alice. She 
will never be another's ; no, if it cost her her life. 
Kiss me, love." 

Tom kissed her. The touch of his lips seemed 
to concentrate her scattered thoughts. She raised 
her head, and gazed wildly at the bystanders. A 
deep blush overspread her features. She again 
closed her eyes, and her head sank back once more 
with a long, deep sigh. 

" Come," said the doctor, gently drawing Tom 
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aside ; ^' come^ the sight of you at first may be 
too much for her ; at all evente, wait till she comes 
to herself a little, and then very likely you will be 
able to treat her complaint better than I," He had 
learned very much of the state of circumstances 
from what had passed during the last few minutes. 
^' But, bless me, my friend, go and change your 
clothes, do, or else I shall have you under my care 
to-morrow." So saying, he gently forced Tom from 
the room. 

Presently Alice again opened her eyes. 

" Where are you, Tom?'' she said, faintly. 

" Quite safe," replied the little doctor. " And so 
are you. He will be here very soon ; you shall 
see him by and by." 

^' Biit I should like to see him now," said she ; 
^' why did he leave me ?" 

*' Why, you see, my child," answered the doctor, 
gently, ** he got so drenched with rain in coming 
to fetch me, that I have sent him away to change 
fais dress. Compose yourself, and try to sleep." 

'^ Oh, no, no ! I cannot sleep till I have seen 
him, indeed I cannot ; please send for him," said 
she^ imploringly. 

** But you will promise not to speak much," said 
the doctor; *^ you must not weaken yourself with 
talking." 
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" No, no/' replied she. 

As Tom entered her features lit up with such a 
smile of happiness, that the little doctor declared it 
warmed him far better than the spirits and water 
which the nurse had provided for his comfort. 

" Come and sit here, dear Tom," she said, 
feebly giving him her hand, " here, by the side of 
my bed. I feel so much better when you are near 
me ; almost well again." 

Tom sat down beside her, and pressed the little 
hand in his. 

" Oh, Tom," she continued, " I have been so, 
so unhappy, and now I am so happy again, and — " 

** No talking," said the doctor, raising his finger 
authoritatively. 

" The doctor is right," said Tom. " Try to 
sleep. Do not exhaust yourself. Sleep will do 
you good. Try to sleep." 

" Yes, yes, I will." She made a slight move- 
ment with her head, as if she wished to speak with 
him privately. Tom bent over her, and put his 
ear to her lips. 

" Tom," she whispered, " you will not leave me, 
will you?" 

" No, Alice, love, no." 

" Never, will you, never ?" 

" No, never, never again," answered he, warmly. 
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She closed her eyes, murmaring : — 

•* I'm very, very tired, love," and fell asleep, 
with her little hand clasped in his. 

Alice slept soundly throaghout the night, and 
awoke next morning much refreshed, but still weak, 
Tom longed to ask the cause of her flight from 
her father's house; but feared to agitate her by 
speaking on the subject. It was clear that she had 
either fled or been driven from home, and Tom felt 
that he himself was in some way connected with the 
mystery. 

'' The most honourable course," said he, mus- 
ingly, '^ is to go at once to London, and inform Mr. 
Littleton where his daughter is, and then I can 
learn the meaning of all this, and thus save poor 
Alice the pain of telling it. Besides, I dare say I 
shall learn better for myself than she will tell it me. 
She will throw all blame, if there be any, on her- 
self, and excuse everyone else." 

So saying, Tom started early for town, before 
Alice was awake. On arriving at Mr. Littleton's 
house, he was startled at seeing the lower shutters 
closed, and the blinds of the upper windows drawn 
down. The door was opened by a servant whom 
Tom did not recognize, and he thought he caught 
sight of Mansfield's figure entering the library. 

** Wilson, eh ? whewh ! " said the man, with a 
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low^ significant whistle, as he read the name on 
the card, and then, opening his eyes wide, stared 
at Tom with a grin of surprise and cnriositj. 

" I wish to see your master particularly/' said 
Tom, feeling vexed at the man's impertinence. 

" Ah, yes 1 all right," returned the other, lead- 
ing the way up-stairs; and then, honouring the 
visitor with another stare and grin, quitted the 
room, and left Tom to his meditations. 

After waiting over an hour, during which Tom 
could with difficulty keep down his impatience, a 
young man, of rather forbidding exterior, made 
his appearance. 

*' You have expressed a desire to see me," he 
said, afiectedly, holding Tom's card by the comer; 
*' you have expressed a desire to see me, I hear, 
Mr. — Ah — um — " putting his glass to his eye, 
and bringing it to bear on the card. " This is your 
honoured name, I presume, Mr. Wilson." 

Tom could hardly suppress a smile of contempt, 
as he answered: — 

" I have not the pleasure of knowing to whom 
I speak. I wish to see Mr. Littleton. I have 
news of the greatest importance for him." 

" Ah — um — good, very good. I divine the 
purport of your visit ; that is, I have received in- 
formationfirom another quarter — no matter where — 
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and your appearance here to-day confirms the — 
ah — urn — in fact, the conjecture that Miss Littleton 
is now under your protection." 

Tom felt his blood rising at the insinuation the 
young man had thrown out; but he restrained 
himself, and held his peace. 

" Ah — um — then you have not heard of the 
sad, I may say shocking and melancholy, event 
which accompanied Miss L/s departure last even- 
ing — I refer to the death of my respected relative, 
her late father* He left a will, an autograph 
testament — you know his handwriting ? Yes? You 
will perceive the— ah — um — ^in fact, the authenti- 
city of this document." 

It ran as follows : — 

THIS IS the last Will and Testament of me, 
Alfred Littleton, Whereas my only Child, Alice 
Littleton, has ofiended me past forgiveness, in hav- 
ing forgotten her filial duty, and in having disobeyed 
my just and reasonable wishes and demands : Now 
I hereby, therefore, give, devise, and bequeath all my 
Estate and Efiects, whether realty or personalty, 
of whatsoever nature, and wheresoever the same 

may be, unto (9, distant and poor relation) 

his heirs, executors, aaministrators, and assigns, for 
his and their sole use and benefit for ever. And I 
revoke all former Wills and Codicils made by me at 
any time or times heretofore. 

Alfred Littleton. 
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** I presame you find the document perfectlj 
correct/' said the young man, yawning listlessly, 
as Tom returned him the paper ; '' and I am the 
sole legatee mentioned therein." 

Tom's consternation and grief choked him. It 
was clear to him now. His love had brought 
Alice to beggary. 

The new owner delicately adjusted his glass, and 
eyed Tom's emotion derisively. 

" I regret," he said, " that Mr. Littleton should 
have disinherited his child ; but, doubtless, his 
motives were substantial for so doing, and it is not 
for me to question them ; but I rejoice that the 
lady has chosen a protector for herself, particu- 
larly as her father has not even seen fit to appoint 
her a guardian. Good morning to you. I am 
delighted to have made your acquaintance." He 
rang the bell. '' Have the kindness to show 
this gentleman out," he said to the man who entered. 
" Please present my compliments to Miss — excuse 
me, I would say to the future Mrs. — I beg par- 
don, what name ? I sufier from the inconvenience 
of having again forgotten your honoured name." 

Tom's indignation was at boiling point, as the 
young man put up his glass, and bent slightly for- 
ward. Not, however, trusting himself to speak, 
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Tom turned abruptly away, and left the roomy and 
the house.'* 

" Oh, Alice, Alice ! I have brought you to 
poverty; but I will struggle hard to support 
you. 
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Chapter XIV. 

I ANSFIELD had been immediateij in- 
formed of the sudden and shocking 
death of his friend, and had forthwith 
repaired to Littleton's honse to hear 
farther particulars. From him the new owner had 
learned the probable direction of Alice's flight. The 
man who had admitted Tom happened to be within 
hearing at the moment, and hence his surprise and 
merriment at Tom's arrival. 

'' Well," said Mansfield, on returning to his 
chambers in the Temple, where he still lived, ^' she 
is gone, and my chance of a fine fortune has gone 
with her ; but never mind, there are other handsome 
girb with large fortunes to be had, and I know by 
experience," (he glanced at himself in the mirror,) 
•' the power of my person, title, and talents ; but 
still," he continued, contracting his brows, and 
shaking his clenched fist at an imaginary figure 
before him ; " but still 'tis an accursed thought 
that that d — d beggar, with his daubs and his 
poverty, should be preferred to the noble and 
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talented Henry Manafield. Can it be" — and here 
the expression of jealousy, disappointment, and 
fury grew positively hideous — " can it be that I, 
the observed of all observers, the sought of all 
seekers, the life of society, the beloved of women, 
the envied of men, whom every lady in England, 
no matter what her rank may be, would give her 
right-hand, ay, both her hands, to call husband ; 
that I, who am all this, have been rejected by a 
girl of low birth, for the sake of a man of birth 
lower, probably, than her own ? Curse on them 
both; but they shall suffer for it. Ha, ha !'' he 
laughed maliciously, after thinking for some time ; 
** I have it. Wilson will marry her, of course. 
He is what people— fools, I should say — call an 
honourable man. Married life — umph — very fine 
in books — very tedious in reality. We all know 
what married love is. A sort of insipid, tasteless 
Clip, which no woman would put to her lips, dared 
she but fling it aside for something of a higher 
flavour. And then — well her fortune is gone, to 
be sure ; but I can marry some wealthy siren— and 
then, Mr. Thomas Wilson, put thy wife under lock 
and key. The little witch will not be so ready lo 
reject me a second time, when her love for thee 
has cooled." 

But to return to Alice. Shortly after her flight 
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from her father's house, and so soon as the state of 
her health would allow, she and Tom were married. 
The nurse, who had remained with them until their 
wedding, now took her leave, and Alice was left in 
unassisted charge of her new and humble home. 
During the old woman's illness Tom had leaned 
to perform most of the household duties, and it 
now devolved upon him to teach his young wife. 

" Tom," said Alice, the morning after the nurse's 
departure, '^ I am quite well enough to learn now, 
you know, and I intend to cook to-day's dinner, 
and you shall teach me ; you'll let me, won't yoa?" 
She thought Tom was about to expostulate, and so 
she stopped his mouth with her hand ; and then, 
taking it quickly away, put her lips there instead. 

" I'll tell you what," said Tom, gravely, putting 
his head aside, and looking thoughtful, '' Fll 
tell you what ; I will cook one half, and you shall 
look on, and then you shall do the other half, and 
I will look on. That will be best, won't it ?" 

Alice assented, and so the meal was prepared bj 
their united endeavours. Alice acquitted herseU 
admirably in spite of her inexperience, and weD 
merited all the praise Tom bestowed on her. 

The days went quickly by. Tom's engagements 
often called him to town, and though Alice found 
the hours of his absence lonely, still the delight, 
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when the evening came, of having him again with 
her, was thereby rendered the greater. How 
eagerly she would watch for his figure to come 
round the turn in the road, about half a mile distant. 
How joyfully she would bound off to meet him 
when he came in sight, and putting her arm round 
his neck, would forget everything in the happiness 
of the moment. And then, by the snug firenside, 
in their own little parlour, they would sit side by 
side hours together, never, never tired, and chat 
about their past lives and future prospects, their 
hopes and fears, their wishes and projects. Alice 
would place the old arm-chair in its accustomed 
spot, and her little stool beside it long before Tom's 
return from the City ; and when he came in, tired 
with his day's work, she would playfully force him 
into his seat, and not allow him to move out of it 
again, declaring that she had learned to do every* 
thing much better than he. And Tom would feel 
as if spell-bound, and sit with a happy smile on his 
face, following his beautiful wife with his eyes, as 
she prepared his tea for him. And when the meal 
was over, she would take her usual seat on the 
stool beside him, and resting her elbows on his 
knees, would laugh and chat gaily. Tom, at such 
moments, remembered not the cold world without, 
but felt as if the cup of his happiness were full. 
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One afternoon, before the usual hour of Tom's 
return, Alice was surprised by a knock at the front 
door, and on opening it, started, half afiraid, at be- 
holding Mansfield on the door-step. 

" You did not expect to see me here," said he, 
with a winning smile, as Alice recognized ber 
visitor. 

" No, I did not, my Lord," replied she ; " but 
you are welcome." 

Except on that memorable day when the miiroT 
had betrayed to her the writhen features, and de- 
moniacal expression of her visitor, Mansfield had 
never given her reason to mistrust him ; but stiil 
she could not help shrinking, and longing for Tom's 
return, as he respectfully took her hand. 

At her invitation, Mansfield entered the cottage, 
without showing, by word or look, that be even 
saw the poverty of Alice's humble home. He 
could not have displayed greater consideration for 
the highest lady in the richest palace, than he did 
for Alice in her little parlour. 

" I hope, dear Madam," he said, with some 
apparent embarrassment, " I hope you will pardon 
the liberty I take in coming here ; but you cannot 
blame me, because my conscience calb on me to 
make every reparation in my power for the un- 
happiness I have caused." 
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*' My Lord," said Alice, somewhat proudly, 
** where no injury has been inflicted, no reparation 
can be offered." 

'^ Do not misapprehend me," he answered, 
quickly ; " I know well that your present position 
warrants you more happiness than a palace and a 
title ; but still you cannot blame me for bitterly 
regretting that my unhappy love has been the in- 
direct means to deprive you of a fortune justly and 
naturally your own." 

" No," replied Alice ; " the feeling is a noble 
and generous one." 

" I wish I deserved your praise," continued he. 
*' Oh, dear Madam, bitter, bitter hours has it cost 
me ! Would to God I had known his determination 
to wed you to me ! Would to God I had known 
to what lengths, to what cruel lengths his obstinacy 
would carry him, I would never, never have shown 
him, by word or deed, that I loved you ! " 

" Do not blame my father for what he did in the 
violence of passion ; he was mad when he wrote 
that will, and he died before he had time to reflect 
on what he had done." 

*' No, no ! " said Mansfield, with energy ; " I 
cannot hold Mr. Littleton blameless for disinherit- 
ing his child because she would not marry the man 
she did not love." 
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*' But you mast remember/' said Alice, "it was 
the only wish of my father's life respecting me ; it 
was a project he had meditated for years. One 
can easily conceive his disappointment to find it 
opposed, and that by the very person whom he 
thought to make great and happy. Had he lived 
till the morrow, he would have thought better of 
it." 

Mansfield gently took her hand. 

" Though I may not love you," said he, " as I 
once did, yet is my admiration and reverence in- 
creased ten-fold. I am unhappy, very unhappy. 
Do not misunderstand me," he said, quickly, as 
Alice*s face expressed a half-conceived feeling of 
distrust. '' My sorrow is not that you are another's 
wife, for, on the contrary, I am overjoyed that 
you are wedded to the man of your love. You 
may make me happy again if you will. Will you 
do so?" 

" If it be in my power, yes," answered Alice, 
hesitatingly. 

'^ Promise me that you will ; be assured I speak 
in all honour." 

*' I promise it," said Alice. 

" However much," continued Mansfield, " your 
generosity may exonerate me, still the loss of your 
fortune is a sore in my heart. You are able to heal 
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it partially, at all events. Oh that I had words 
delicate enough to pour out my feelings without 
offending that nohle independence which is so 
striking a characteristic of you ! *' 

" If/' said Alice, " it really relieves you to speak 
your mind to me, and I believe such to be the 
case, speak openly and without reserve, and be 
assured I shall not take offence.'^ 

Mansfield paused awhile, and then said, in an 
earnest and impressive voice : — 

'^ I know you are not rich. I am ; and T know 
the precarious nature of your husband's profession. 
Promise me that, if ever a time should come — God 
forbid that it should — if ever a time should come 
when you need a friendly hand to help you, you 
will not forget that this hand is yours so long as a 
drop of living blood is in it. Would to God I 
dared offer you more than this ! But I dare not. I 
know well the noble heart I address ; but promise 
me this ; it is not much that I ask. For the sake 
of that friendly regard which you once had for me, 
promise me this." 

Alice was touched by his earnestness. The tears 
stood in her eyes, as she answered : — 

" I promise it, my Lord, I promise it." 

*^ One thing more," continued be, with fresh 
embarrassment. '^ Dare I venture to hope that the 
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friendship which once subsisted between us may be 
renewed ? Yon could not love me as a husband ; 
but 70U once offered me a sister's affection ;" he 
hesitated, and looked at her inquiringly. 

Alice was silent. 

" May we not meet again in future as friends," 
he urged, ^' on the old terms, and in the old manner, 
and may I sometimes visit this happy home?" 

" Yes," replied Alice. 

Just at this moment Tom was seen coming down 
the road. Jumping up from her seat, with child- 
like delight and forgetful of all decorum, Alice ex- 
claimed : — 

'^ Oh, there's Tom, I must go and meet him, 
you know ; I always do ;" and without another 
word she tripped out of the house; her bonnet 
hanging down her back, and her rich, glossy hair 
dancing in the breeze. 

Left to himself, Mansfield flung aside the mask. 

" This happy home, this happy home ! " he said 
bitterly, repeating his own words. "The devil pro- 
vide for its happiness in future. See how she loves 
that fellow! Curse him. But it won't last, it 
won't last. Violent passions are the soonest spent -, 
and then my turn will come. The little witch, she 
deserves to be well punished for loving him j but I 
mustn't torment her much^ because it might spoil 
her beauty." 
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" Tom/' said Alice, as the two came arm in 
arm homewards, " who do you think I've got 
there?'' 

" I'm sure I don't know," said he. 

'* Yes, but who do you think ? Now guess." 

" Where there are so many people to choose 
from, it would be di£EicuIt to find the right person 
in an hour," replied he. 

'* Well, it's my old suitor, Mr. — I mean, Lord 
Esdale," said Alice. 

** Lord Esdale ! " repeated Tom, amazed. 

" Yes ! Now don't be jealous, dear Tom," and 
she looked half lovingly, half teasingly, into his 
eyes. " He is a very honourable man, and if you 
knew the good motive which brought him, you 
would, I'm sure, respect him. I'll tell you all by 
and by." 

On Tom's entrance, Mansfield received him with 
much frankness, and, shaking him warmly by the 
hand, expressed much pleasure at seeing him. 

Mansfield's easy manners, handsome person, and 
agreeable conversation, soon won on Tom. His 
heart warmed towards the young nobleman ; and 
later in the evening, all three strolled through the 
fields together, chatting and laughing with the 
freedom and confidence of brothers and sister. 

'* It really is lovely here," said Mansfield, stop- 
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ping to look about him. " Who's your land- 
lord?" 

" His name is Arthur," said Tom, " and he lives 
somewhere in Hyde Park; I think he's a baronet, 
but I'm not sure." 

'* Oh, indeed !" answered Mansfield, carelessly, 
as if Tom's communication had no particular in- 
terest for him. 

Shortly afterwards Esdale took his departure, 
leaving Tom and Alice both pleased with their 
guest, and both confident in his honour and in- 
tegrity. 
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Chapter XV. 

T the farthest extremity of one of Lon- 
don's narrowest courts stands an old 
and grimy house. A time- worn stone 
tablet, fastened between the second 
story windows, tells, in quaint characters, half 
effaced by age, that its erection dates three hundred 
years ago. The court is long and winding, and 
terminates in a little ill-paved square. The air, 
dense with the impurities of the metropolis, hangs 
heavy and stagnant between the tall, lowering 
houses, and, like the ill-paid, hard-worked labourers 
for other's profit, who toil God's beautiful hours 
away in this great congregation of self-worshippers, 
it seldom mingles with its happier kindred, under 
the pure blue heaven of the country. At odd 
times, it is true, the chimney pots and upper stories 
bask in hazy sunshine ; but never, since those old 
houses rose from their foundations, has a single ray 
been known to visit the ground floors. 

The tortuous carriage-way along the court will 
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barely admit one vehicle at a time, so that, when- 
ever two determined drivers meet in it from opposite 
directions^ the thrust and counterthrust which en- 
sue help to relieve the tediousness of the hour. 

Here and there a patriarchal residence has been 
removed and replaced by a youthful structure with 
substantial, regular brickwork and modernized 
window-frames, whilst its venerable brethren, whose 
doorways and casements are distorted or shrunken 
with age, seem to be making mouths at the new 
comer, as though jealous of its intrusion among 
their ancient community. But president of the 
body, by right of age and position, stands the old 
house I have mentioned at the outset. It closes in 
the end of the court, and frowns gloomily on no- 
velty. Glorying in its time-darkened front, it lifts its 
head, and seems to say : — " So far mayst thou come, 
oh fickle spirit of change ! but no farther ; I am the 
boundary-line of thy inroads — I am the rock on 
which thou mayst rush in vain.'' There is an air 
of faded grandeur about the house, which shows 
that it was, in former days, the dwelling of some 
moneyed citizen, when city-men were contented with 
city-homes. It overtops the houses on either side 
by many feet, and is surmounted by a high, slan- 
ting roof of red tiles, terminating at each end 
in a sharp gable. A massive stack of chimnies 
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brings up the rear with tall chimney-pots of pon- 
derous calibre. The windows, which lie flush with 
the wall, have small panes separated by wooden divi- 
sions of great thickness. The lower sashes rest 
firm in their places, and whether there ever was a 
time when their dignity was disturbed to admit the 
murky air from without is a mystery yet unsolved ; 
but, however that may be, time and warps fixed 
them, years ago, so fast that they never will move 
again until some slave of novelty, with sacrilegious 
violence, wrench them, perforce, from their resting- 
places. The high and spacious entrance is sur- 
mounted by a quaint device in stone carving, some- 
what injured by time. The door is faded to a dark, 
unwholesome complexion, varied at intervals by 
little circular patches, where the original wood, 
begrimed with the deposit of year after year, peeps 
through the spaces left by broken blisters in the 
paint. The door groans harshly wheji it moves on 
its hinges ; and a little dust of decayed iron is shed 
from the bolts when they are driven into their 
sockets. The fanlight has never been touched in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, and has acquired 
the appearance of ground glass. The internal 
arrangements are in keeping with the exterior of 
the house. Ponderous balustrades support a hand- 
rail of enormous width, defying the grasp of the 
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longest fingers. The stairs are worn away in the 
middle, and were at one time covered with oil-cloth, 
remains of which are still sticking in jagged scraps 
round the nails which once fastened it. An air of 
gloom pervades the house, which is not at all re- 
lieved by the presence of its inmates. The pro- 
prietors, or rather tenants, are attomies at law, 
and solicitors in chancery, as the names on the 
street-door — " Fussle and Storks, Solicitors"— 
notify to the inquiring public. To the uninitiated 
in such mysteries, few places are so dismal as the 
chambers where your London attorney earns his 
daily bread. The light of English law shines onlj 
to those whose eyes have been trained to detect it. 
The endless profusion of papers lying in irregular 
piles on the shelves of ghostly presses, dimly seen 
through dirty glass doors, and encrusted with nn- 
removed accumulations ; the endless profusion of 
papers, still in use, scattered over the tables ; the 
long rows of dust-heaped reports of cases and 
decisions, as little regarded or known as the judges 
who gave them, the mighty array of the statutes at 
large, containing that pleasant confusion of parlia- 
mentary enactments, which the wisdom of onr 
legislators has framed for the guidance and govem- 
mentof this favoured realm — ^all impress the layman 
with due and proper respect for the grandeur of 
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the law and the dignity of its professors. Round the 
walls are ranged piles of tin boxes^ inscribed with 
yellow characters. Many of these are the archives 
of family feuds. Each unnatural quarrel has its 
name, and is called after the chief actors in it. 
Here is son versus father, brother versus sister, 
wife versus husband, parent versus child. Dismal 
records of sin are the mouldy papers with which 
those boxes are crammed ; records of disobedience 
to parents, of avarice fostered, of conjugal faithless- 
ness, of poverty oppressed ; records of all those 
meannesses which business, with its stony heart, 
approves, of hard bargains driven, of self-interest 
studied. 

" Ah, my Lord,'* said Mr. Fussle, the senior 
partner in the firm before mentioned, as Mansfield 
entered, the morning after his visit to the Wilsons, 
*' how is your Lordship to^ay?'* and the hard- 
featured little lawyer began bowing obsequiously. 

'' I have come to speak on a matter of business," 
answered Mansfield, without noticing his attorney's 
solicitous inquiries. 

" Certainly, my Lord, certainly; pray be seated." 

'' I have a little purchase I want you to make 
for me ; a cottage at Finchley. Here is the ad- 
dress;" giving him a slip of paper. 

*' These small investments are never secure," re- 
p 
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marked the lawyer; " little people don't pay their 
rent." 

*' So much the better/' said Mansfield, almost 
fiercely ; and then, checking himself, he continued, 
more quietly, " it is my loss, Fussle, if they don% 
not yours." 

" Certainly, certainly, my Lord. It is no busi- 
ness of mine," said the little man, apologetically. 
Pray who is the owner of this house?" 

" His name is Arthur. He lives somewhere in 
Hyde Park, and he is a baronet, I think, but I 
am not sure," answered Mansfield, bitterly. 

'^ I will make it my business to inquire more 
particularly," answered the lawyer ; ** but, mean- 
while, what purchase-money does he ask?" 

" I do not know," said Mansfield ; ** I have not 
seen him ; you must do that." 

" Then how does y^ur Lordship know that the 
owner is willing to sell?" 

^* I know nothing about it," answered Mansfield. 

" But, perhaps he is not willing to sell — perhaps 
he will not part with his property," urged the 
lawyer. 

'^ Fussle," said Mansfield, laying his hand heavily 
on the table, and leaning forward towards the 
attorney, " he must part with his property ; I 
will have it. Go to him, ofier him double, treble, 
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• four times its value — any sum — that house I must 

have/' 
. '* Certainly, my Lord^ certainly ; I will do my 
best," said the lawyer. 

*^ Another thing/' said Mansfield, after musing 

a few seconds, ^' for reasons of my own I do not 

. wish to be the acknowledged proprietor. You 

, will buy the cottage in your own name. You 

will be the ostensible owner.'* 

*' With pleasure, my Lord, with pleasure," an- 
^ swered the lawyer. 

'* One more thing," said Mansfield 5 " you re- 
member I have given you strict directions never to 
allow rent to fall into arrear — not for a single day." 
*' Your Lordship's instructions I never forget, 
and particularly this one, which squares exactly 
with my own principles. It is a part of my 
morality to enforce the fulfilment of duties — 
morality, my Lord, morality we should never lose 
sight of," said the lawyer, hypocritically. 

*' Devil take morality ! " muttered Mansfield, 
between his teeth. ** Follow my directions." He 
turned contemptuously on his heel, and quitted the 
office, leaving the lawyer, who was beginning to 
understand his client's disposition, wondering what 
project could be in view in so mysterious a pur- 
chase. 
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*^ Corse that fellow's cant I hate a man to play 
the hjpociite with me. I would have turned him 
off long ago if he had not heen a very imp of Satan. 
However, a serviceable tool he is, no doubt. Pity 
that next rent-day is so distant ; but when it does 
come, we shall see if Mr. Thomas Wilson's lucra- 
tive profession will raise gold enough to meet his 
quarterly engagements. If it does not, Fussle 
shall put the screw on." 

Uttering these words, Mansfield turned an ima- 
ginary handle in the air, as if he were bringing the 
edges of the vice into closer contact, and continued 
his way homewards, smiling with self-approbation 
at the ingenuity of the plan which he had con- 
ceived for Tom's discomfort. 
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Chapter XVI. 

||HE next quarter-day came. Funds were 
founds and the rent was duly and 
punctually discharged. Mansfield's 
views, whatever they might have been, 
were for the time delayed, and he found himself 
compelled to wait with patience the result of 
another rent time. But time flew swiftly away, 
and Tom saw, despondingly, the arrival of the last 
fortnight of another three months. What measures 
could be taken to meet the dread emergency which 
Tom beheld towering like a mass of loosened rock 
over his homestead, and already tottering to its fall ? 
Where seek shelter ? where help ? Tom had studi- 
ously endeavoured to hide his fears and anxieties 
from his wife. Alone, as he fondly supposed, he 
had trembled for the future, and carefully avoided 
making Alice a participator in the gloomy antici- 
pations which haunted his brain. But his generous 
solicitude had done her injustice. The highest 
and noblest spirits often find their dwelling-place 
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in forms the most delicate and slight. Tom feared 
the effect which a tale so full of dark apprehensions 
might have upon her. He knew not the high soul 
in the form before him, which looked so fragile, 
and was so young, and so tenderly nurtured. He 
knew not yet the mind which could regard, undis- 
mayed, the hurricane approach of adversity, and 
stem it with undaunted front when it swept down 
upon her. This he knew not yet, or he would have 
confided to her all the fears which agitated himself. 
But, told or untold, Alice read it in the restless 
eyes, the pained expression, and uneasy looks. 

The fast expiring quarter had nearly run its 
course, and, as its days became more and more 
numbered, Tom's dejection grew in proportion. 
The buoyant animal spirits failed him at last, when 
the eve of the quarter's departure arrived. 

'^ Alice," said Tom, tenderly, stealing his arm 
round the waist of his wife, as she plied her needle 
diligently, " our rent is payable to-morrow." 

"Well, Tom?*' answered she, looking up, 
"well?" 

" And I have not a sovereign in the world," 
murmured he, with downcast eyes ; " I've not a 
sovereign in the world ; how shall I pay it ? " 

" But you have money owing to ybu irom 
several people; have you not?" she urged, en- 
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couragingly ; '^ and don't you think the landlord 
will give us time?'' 

" I doubt it," answered Tom, " I doubt it ; he 
is a hard man ; but I'll try." 

An early hour on the following morning found 
Fussle at Tom's cottage. The little man fixed on 
his yictim a cold and penetrating glance, as he 
took the receipt from his purse, for his experienced 
legal eye told him that his journey had been an 
unprofitable one. Tom fully and candidly dis- 
closed the condition of his finances, and begged for 
time, promising that, with a little indulgence, the 
whole debt should be paid in a few days. The 
lawyer listened silently but unmoved. His sharp 
grey eye, cold and passionless, showed no softening 
heart, no feelings touched by Tom's appeal. He 
merely remarked in reply : ^* The money is to be 
paid at my office within three days. Here is the 
address. I wish you good day, Sir," and left the 
house. 

Tom shivered as the words fell, like icicles, upon 
his heart. 

" Within three days," thought Tom, as he 
hurried away to the city, and made superhuman 
efibrts to get the money together, but in vain. 
The third day found his purse lighter than ever ; 
the fourth came, and he despaired. 
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cxpedinon. 

He had not long left when a man of somewhat 
forbidding exterior presented himself at the cottage 
door, and, entering unbidden^ looked leisurely 
aronnd him, and inqoired for one Mr. Thomas 
Wilson. 

Before Alice had time to replj, the man, throst- 
ing his hands deep into his trousers' pockets, 
sanntered np to the fire-place, and began to ex- 
amine the internal mechanism of an old time-piece 
which stood on the mantel-shelf. 

*' Five shillings," muttered he, with a grunt of 
dissatisfiiction, ** majhap seven-and-six. What did 
you say, Ma'am, about Mr. Thomas Wilson ? " 

Terrified by the man's behaviour, Alice replied 
that her husband's return might be expected in a 
few minutes. 

'* Time's precious," returned the other, " I ain't 
got none to waste ;" and so, quietly resting his back 
against the mantel-piece, and crossing his legs,* he 
drew out a note-book, and began making memo- 
randa of the contents of the room. 

Alice looked on in bewilderment; but the man 
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seemed perfectly at his ease. Taking no notice of 
her whatever^ he started on a voyage of explora- 
tion and discovery, pi'yiiig curiously about him, 
and making notes in his book of everything 
-which seemed to afford him interest. 

At length Alice mustered up courage to say, 
falteringly : — » 

" What is it you are doing, Sir ?" 

" If you please. Ma'am,'* returned the other, in 
a half ironical voice, without raising his eyes from 
his book, in which he continued to write energeti- 
cally ; " if you please, Ma'am, your rent wasn't 
paid yesterday 'cordin' to your instructions, and so 
I'm come to destrain 'cordin' to mine." 

Alice looked perplexed. 

" Lord bless the poor lady!" said he, a little 
touched by her anxiety, ^^ she doesn't know what 
I mean. She'll very soon find out if this here rent 
isn't paid. Why, you see. Ma'am," continued he, 
in explanation — " Whereas you and your husband, 
or some or one on you has, or have not well and 
truly paid your rent on the day and time in your 
lease appointed for payment thereof, and whereas 
the owner of this here messuage, piece, or parcel of 
land and premises has made legal demand thereof, 
but without receiving payment of the same or any 
part thereof whatsumever : Therefore, now know 
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je and all men/' and he began to work away 
vigorously at his memoranda, ** that I, Josias 
Brown, gent, am come to remove such and so many 
of your goods and chattels as may reinstate the 
owner aforesaid in the full amount of his rent and 
any damages caused by the non-payment thereof. 
In witness, &c. D'ye take me V 

" Yes, yes," answered Alice, who had with dif- 
ficulty collected the purpose of his visit from the 
foregoing jargon ; ^' but please wait till my husband 
returns." 

'' Couldn't, Ma'am, not on no condition," said 
the man ; ^' if he comes back before I'm done, 
shall be happy to make his acquaintance, very ; 
but couldn't wait for him, no. That is him, though, 
ain't it, a comin' in?" he continued, looking up at 
the moment, and pointing, with his pencil, out of 
the window. 

Alice followed the direction of the pencil. 
Mansfield had just entered the garden, and was 
coming towards the house. His visits had latterly 
become so frequent, that his appearance at the 
present moment occasioned no surprise. As Mans- 
field's eyes rested upon the sheriff's officer, who took 
no further notice of the new comer than a grumbled 
«' good-day," a half smile was evidently lurking 
about the corners of his mouth ; but Alice failed to 
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perceive it, and led the way into another apartment. 
Hitherto she had never even hinted to the young 
nobleman the depth of her poverty, but she re- 
membered the promise she had made, and now 
determined to ask at his hands the assistance she 
needed. Embarrassed and distressed, Alice seemed 
unable to speak, and Mansfield was the first to 
break silence. 

" I need not,'' he said, with hesitation, " I need 
not ask with what object that man is here. You 
once made me a promise, which I have not for- 
gotten, will you now fulfil it ? " 

*' Yes," murmured Alice, 

Without further remark, Mansfield quitted the 
room, and presently returned with a slip of paper 
in his hand, which he gave to Alice, saying: 
'* He is gone, and there is the receipt. ^Tis only a 
trifle, and doubtless your husband will be able to 
pay me soon." 

Mansfield's well acted delicacy of feeling, in pre- 
tending to hope for early payment, touched Alice 
severely. Her tongue faltered, and the thanks 
she would have spoken stuck in her throat, 

** Think no more about it," said Mansfield, " let 
us speak on some other subject." 

His easy manner and conversational powers soon 
restored her to her usual composure. 
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** This glorious day/' said he, at length, rising 
from hb seat, and strolling to the window, '^ makes 
me dream of still brighter suns, still serener skies. 
I often ruminate over the days which, as a boy, I 
spent in blooming Italy/' 

** I did not know you had lived in Italy," said 
Alice, inquiringly. 

" Yes," he said, "in my younger days I trarelled 
through France, Germany, and Italy, studying the 
works of art and genius, and the monuments of 
antiquity, as I journeyed on. I abandoned, for the 
time, hard work-day life entirely, and lived in a 
world of imagination and poetry. Oh, those were 
happy days ! " 

<< It must have been beautiful," said Alice, 
musingly, as she looked up at the cloudless sky 
above them. 

" Beyond the power of art or poetry to des- 
cribe," he replied. *' Think of a land where the 
soil brings forth spontaneous fruits in choice and 
rich abundance, where all the year is summer, 
where life is happiness indeed, where the plough- 
share of sorrow cuts no deep furrows in the browi 
where beauty, mirth, audi joy rule people and 
land." 

Alice smiled. " My Lord," she said, " you arc 
enthusiastic." 
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'* It may be," he answered, " it may be ; but I 
should like to go there again," 

'' So should I," said Alice. 

A long silence ensued ; both seemed deep in their 
own thoughts. There are moments when silence is 
more social and sympathetic than conversation. 
Conflicting feelings agitated Alice Wilson's bosom. 
Her imagination was roused by Mansfield's words. 
The soft sniiling plains of Italy seemed to spread 
out before her delighted eye, and it caiinot be 
denied that, at the same time, a slight cloud of 
sorrow settled on her heart. Her straitened means 
were fetters to her inclination. 

*' So — should — I — so — should — I," said Mans- 
field, at length, slowly repeating her words, and 
pondering oyer each one as if to weigh its foil 
meaning. " So— should — I." 

*' Then why not go?'' asked Alice. "Why not 
go ? Nothing detains you.'* 

" Nothing ? " he answered, still slowly and 
thoughtfully ; " many things, many things ! " 

" How so ? " urged Alice ; " you have wealth, 
leisure, and inclination." 

" Wealth," he replied, " does not purchase happi- 
ness, but satiety ; leisure leads to sin and remorse ; 
and as to inclination, well, my inclination is con- 
ditional." 
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** Condidoiud 7 " asked Alice, inquiringly. 

** Ye«, conditional,** he said; " it depends upon 
circnmslances.** 

He gaye no fiiither explanation, and they again 
relapsed into silence. 

" You never were in Italy ? ** he said, at length. 

" Never." 

« Nor abroad?- 

« Never." 

** But you would have liked to have gone ? ^ 

** Oh, yes, very much." 

<' And would like to still ? " 

'' Yes," answered she, innocently. 

'' Then what detains you ? You have leisure, 
you have inclination.'* 

*^ But no means," answered she, somewhat sadly. 
*' My husband—" 

" Your husband I " said Mansfield, interrupting 
her somewhat abruptly, then suddenly checking 
himself, *' I forgot that mammon must be in- 
voked ! •' 

Alice glanced at him hurriedly, as he uttered 
these words ; but his face was calm and unruffled, 
and he seemed to be wrapped in contemplation of 
the landscape before him. 

" I have said," continued he, ^* that wealth will 
not purchase happiness, nor will it when lavished 
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on self. I have said that leisure leads but to re- 
morse, and so it does when squandered in dissipa* 
tion. I have said that my inclination is conditional, 
and so it is, for it depends upon companionship/' 

A stolen look followed these words, but Alice 
betrayed no consciousness of any meaning deeper 
than that which lay upon the surface. 

" If your inclination depends only upon procur- 
ing a fellow-traveller, I shall soon have to take 
leave of you," said Alice. 

" God forbid ! " exclaimed Mansfield, fervently. 

Alice started at the unusual words, for the ani- 
mation thrown into her companion's voice inspired 
her with fear. " God forbid!" he repeated, in the 
same heightened tone ; ^^ companionship I seek. 
I am a man lone and desolate. There is no 
tender bosom on which I can rest my head when 
it aches, no confiding ear to listen to my sorrows, 
and anxieties, my fears, and my hopes. Yes, I 
want companionship — companionship," he re- 
peated, in a deep impressive tone, which seemed 
to reverberate through the apartment as if a legion 
of voices had taken up and were echoing the words, 
'* Can you, need you ask where I seek it ? " 

The strange fascination of his large gleaming eyes 
and impassioned manner deprived Alice of the 
power of speech. The colour had forsaken her 
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cheeks^ aud, with a rigid expression on her fea- 
tures, she heard the words of the tempter. 

''Can you mistake or misunderstand me? " he 
said, at length, slowly and with emphasis. 

Alice made no reply, but rose from her chair, 
and seemed to glide rather than walk towards the 
door. As if by some involuntary action, her face 
turned towards him as she moved away, so that 
her eyes never once quitted his. 

" What has terrified you ? " he said, at length, 
looking around him with well-feigned astonishment 
for the cause of her fear. 

These words contained some reassurance for 
Alice, and she stopped. 

"What has terrified you?" he repeated, ap- 
proaching her ; but she shuddered, and waved him 
off with her bloodless hand. Her lips moved as 
if about to speak, but no sound escaped them. 

" Be composed,*' said Mansfield, gently endea- 
vouring to lead her back to her seat, " and tell me, 
if I may know, what has agitated you thus." 

Half unwillingly Alice resumed her chair. 

" My Lord,*' she said, faintly, " your words are 
strange and unusual to-day.'* 

" Perhaps," answered he, lightly, " you attach 
to them a deeper significance than the speaker 
intended ; but," continued he, gaily, " tell me, can 
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the flower prematurely fade without a cause ? Can 
friendship droop when good offices continue 7 Can 
love's fire wane when Cupid's torch is ever near 
to strengthen and renew it?^' 

Alice became more and more bewildered by hb 
words. 

'* Is it possible," he continued, with increasing 
energy, '^ that woman can forget the man she once 
has loved — can forget the man whose only happi- 
ness consists in loving her 7 A cloud may obscure 
her love for a time, but the cloud will disperse, and 
then her love will be the brighter, will it not 7 " 

** My Lord ! " began Alice, as a meaning dimly 
dawned upon her from his words. 

But he interrupted her. His passion had in- 
creased in intensity. It was now at its height. 

** Your marriage is the cloud which has shut me 
out from you. Say, dearest Alice, say, is it not 
dispersed 7 Behold me here at youi^ feet, and hear 
me when I swear I love you, madly love you still." 

The words had barely passed his lips when 
Alice darted towards the door. But Mansfield 
-was too quick for her, and caught the skirt of her 
dress as she fled from him. 

** Hear me, dearest Alice, hear me ! " said he» 
imploringly. 

But indignation had now supplanted fear. Her 
Q 
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eyes flashed fire as she turned upon him and shook 
her dress Tiolently to and frO| so as to firee it from 
his grasp. 

'^ Unhand me, mj Lord ! " she exclaimed ; ''on- 
hand me, I say ! " 

'' Will you hear me ? " 

« No, never ! " 

"Never?'* he asked. 

" Never, never, never ! *' she repeated, renewing 
her angry efforts to disengage her dress. 

" Nay, then, pretty one, you shall," said Mans- 
field, changing at once his tone and tnanner, " yon 
shall." 

Alice sprang away, as he rose to his feet still re- 
taining his hold. Her dress rent, and Mansfield, 
losing his balance, fell at full length on the floor. 
Before he could recover his feet, Alice had made 
her escape, leaving the torn fragment in his hand, 
and a very few minutes sufficed to place her in 
safety. All that afternoon she wandered about in 
the lane, taking care to keep at a distance from 
her cottage, lest Mansfield should be still there, 
waiting for her return. At the usual hour Tom's 
welcome figure came in sight, walking homewards 
at his usual brisk pace, and Alice hastened to meet 
him. Amazed at her flushed features and dis- 
ordered appearance, Tom's eager apprehensions 
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almost equalled her excitement* In reply to his 
inquiries, she hurriedly narrated the afternoon's ad- 
ventures. Tom listened with contracted brow and 
darkening features, and scarcely had Alice brought 
her tale to a close, when, clutching his walking- 
stick firmly, he turned abruptly away and began to 
stride hastily back towards London. 

" What will you do, Tom ? " said Alice, catching 
him by the arm, and detaining him. 

*' Revenge ! " he muttered through his close-set 
teeth ; " revenge ! " 

Alice pressed his hand and pointed to the blue 
sky above them. " Vengeance is mine, saith the 
Lord." Her voice was solemn and half reproach- 
Ail. Tom felt his purpose shaken and his heart 
softened. Drawing his arm gently through hers, 
Alice led him homewards. Man is the protector 
of woman, and woman in need is often the guide 
and good genius of man. 
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Chaptbb xvn. 

|0M£ few days before the events de- 
tailed in the preceding chapter oo- 
cnrredy Mansfield had received a letter 
firom that respectable firm, *^ Fussle 
and Storks," begging the honour of his Lordship's 
attendance at their office for the purpose of making 
to him certain communications respecting his Lord- 
ship's fiunily, which concerned his Lordship nearly. 
So ran the letter. Uneasy at a request so unusual, 
Mansfield hastened down to his attorney's cham- 
bers, and found Mr. Fussle awaiting his arriyal. 
Mansfield's sharp eye was not slow in detecting a 
malicious leer on the hard shrunken features of the 
little man, as Fussle, contrary to usual custom, 
ushered his visitor into a small room adjoining the 
outer office, and divided from it only by a wooden 
partition. At any other time Fussle's demeanour 
would have troubled his client but little, but Mans- 
field had already learned in another quarter parti- 
culars which had occasioned him some alarm, and 
which, coupled with his attorney's mysterious look 
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and behaviouTy could not fail to shake his usual 
calmness, and fill him with uneasiness and anxiety. 

« Why here ? " asked Mansfield- " Why not in 
your own room, as usual, where we are unheard?" 
and he glanced at the thin wooden division which 
parted them from the clerks' office. 

" My room is engaged," answered the lawyer, 
evasively. '^ I must ask your Lordship's pardon 
for bringing you in here, but no one can overhear 
us, be assured." 

Mansfield made no further objection, but sum- 
moning together his self-possession, sat down and 
awaited, with a thoughtful expression, the commu- 
nication which the lawyer was about to make. 

^ You are aware, my Lord," began Fussle, at 
length, after hemming slightly several times to 
clear his voice ; ^' you are aware, my Lord, that 
your Lordship's respected father pursued wild 
courses during his residence in London, and before 
your grandfather, the late lord, compelled him to 
retire to Scotland. Pardon me for hurting your 
feelings by the mention of so unpleasant a fact; 
but it is a necessary preliminary to what I am about 
to disclose.'^ 

*' I know it," said Mansfield, curtly. « Well ?" 

*' You know it ; very good," replied the lawyer, 
methodically, '' that is, then, one step disposed of. 
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among a pile of papers behind him* 

** Ahy yes, here it is ! " he said, at length ; *' here 
it is ! " taking out a sheet of paper from among the 
others. '' It was to read this document that I re- 
quired your Lordship's presence here to-day. Will 
you kindly cast your eye down that paper and 
return it to me?" 

Mansfield took the letter and read it rapidly 
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through. The next moment it was torn to a hun*- 
dred shreds. Then, folding his arms before him, 
and leaning back in his chair with a smile of con- 
tempt, he looked triumphantly at the lawyer. 

" Now, Sir, where are your proofs ? " he asked, 
sarcastically. *' Where is your evidence now ? It 
was wise of you to put that letter into my hands, 
was it not?" 

The little lawyer was unmoyed at the destruction 
of the paper. He took a pinch of snuff, and having 
carefully dusted the morsels of tobacco from his 
fingers and shirt-front, offered the box to Mansfield, 
remarking, quietly : — 

*' Then it appears your Lordship is unacquainted 
with your respected father's hand- writing 7 Look 
at the fragments again, my Lord." 

** Good heavens ! It is not his writing," exclaimed 
the other, joyfully, after having examined anew 
some of the scraps. ^' How dare you fabricate this?" 

" It is no fabrication, my Lord, I assure you ;" 
answered the lawyer, unlocking a drawer beside 
him, and bringing out a second sheet of paper ; 
" it's no fabrication. Here is the original. The 
one which your Lordship thought proper to rend 
was a copy only. I foresaw the likelihood that 
your Lordship might be anxious to destroy this un- 
pleasant evidence against yourself, and so I pre- 




kii teec^ act ; * I k«I k^ i 

•*ycie for lie world,' 
ia^ tovank tke door. 

ManAM gpnm^ mt tke k«7cr, Vitt Ffeasle s 
hand was already oa Ae dfWir fcailifj lad Aedoor 
was alread T ajar. 

^'HcaraMyBijLavd!'' ke sai^ ia a lo v Toioei 
''hear me!" 

Mansfield^ infiiiiated as ke was, 1^ Ikimself 
checked. 

^ Vo Yioleiice!'' continiied the lawjer, in the 
same tone. ** Ho Tiolence ! I am not a strong 
man mjself, bat help, in abundance, is at hand." 
He smiled sarcastically. '' Your Lordship will now 
appreciate the wisdom of the precautions which I 
have taken. Pray resume your seat.'' 
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Mansfield obeyed. 

" And now, my Lord/' said Fossle, when they 
were once more seated, ^' this secret, at present 
known, as I believe, to us two only, shall never pass 
my lips, except with yoar Lordship's permission. 
But meanwhile — your Lordship is aware that I am 
not a man of capital — I shall take a cheque of a 
hundred guineas or so, as an earnest of future 
favours." 

The lawyer placed pens and paper before him, 
but Mansfield pushed them away. 

" Very well, my Lord," said Fussle, " your 
Lordship knows the temper and disposition of your 
humble attorney — a temper and disposition which 
your Lordship's example has done much to mature. 
He seldom spares another. This matter shall be 
sifled to the bottom ; and, when all the facts are 
brought to light, which will, I doubt not, be an 
easy task as the clue is so perfect, good-bye to 
much that your Lordship holds dear." 

The lawyer's hard, unrelenting expression, and 
bitter sarcastic tones, gave the threat redoubled 
force. Mansfield was shaken. He hastily drew 
a draft, and flung it across the table. 

" There !" said he, " miserable worm I Take thy 
gains. There's another step for thee on thy road 
to the devil." 
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Fiuele smiled and read the paper carefully 
through, to be assured of its correctness in aU parti- 
culars. Then folding it away into his pocket, he 
ushered his baffled client out of the office with 
many respectful bows and obsequious acknow- 
ledgments, and returned to his own room to 
chuckle and laugh with demoniac glee over the 
success of his sharp practice. 
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Chapter XVIII. 

IHEN the march of adversity has fairly 
set in, and its grim legions pour over 
prosperity's smiling fields, bringing 
gloomy dejection and all attendant 
sorrows in its train, stoat must be the heart and 
strong the will which can oppose it. Adversity 
turns the heart to lead, deadens the senses, en-^ 
feebles the energies, and clogs the active stream of 
life. Wiser judgment flees before it, and its victims 
lie prostrate, powerless, and apathetic. Poison, the 
pistol, or the knife are often gifts which poverty 
accepts at the hands of adversity, and accepts them^ 
too, as precious gifts — the sure antidotes and 
remedies against her besetting malady. Fearftil 
thoughts would haunt Tom's mind, unholy 
thoughts, and Alice would read them in his eyes* 
" Despair not ! " she said, one day when Tom 
was more than usually sad ; ^^ despair not, is there 
not a God above us ? '^ 

Her sweet, clear voice, as her lips uttered t^iese 
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I words, Uirilled throogh lier husband. She 
looked as one inspired, and seemed to grow in 
height and b caa ti before Tom^s ejes. Raising her 
right band apwards, ber words rang like prophecj 
in bb ears. 

^ Despair not, is there not a God abore us ? He 
giTes and he takes away ; bat he gives again in 
richer aeasue.*' For scmieniinntes she was silent; 
b«t her ftatores lit np, and ber eyes .shone with 
afanosl supernatural Instre. Bending her glance 
npon Tom, she pressed bis hand, and, lowering her 
Toiee to a whisper, said: — ** Tom, deliyerance is 
coming — ^is coming," repeated she, slowly. <' Do 
not despair! I see the son shining brightly— 
brightly, Tom, brightly.'' 

Tom bad caught some of his wife's enthusiasm. 

^ No» Alice,'' he said, <" I will not despair ;'' and, 
clasped in each other's arms, they knelt down and 
mingled their tears and prayers to God. 

But hope, which for the moment bad flamed up 
so high, soon sank again to a £unt, dismal glimmer, 
and the darkness of adversity closed around them 
thicker and blacker. Turn which way he would^ 
sorrows hedged him in, and he stumbled at every 
step. But still the years of his own sad experience, 
and the high spirit of his wife, kept him from idl- 
ing. The human frame will front a multitude of 
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ills when governed by a noble soul witbm. Each 
encouraging the other, Tom and Alice stood man- 
fully against the tempest ; but human endurance 
has its limits. Little by little the chilling north 
wind of extreme poverty began to search out the 
well-springs of life in the devoted couple. Little 
by little those spriQgs, once so warm and gush- 
ingy grew colder and stiller, and the stream of life 
sluggish and thick. Day by day the wind be- 
came louder and the cold more penetrating. Day 
by day Tom saw with despair that the rose grew 
paler, and the once plump cheeks of his wife be- 
came more and more hollow, and, as he clasped 
her in his arms, he could feel that her form, once 
so ftill and beautiful, was shrinking slowly away. 

'* It's all over, it's all over," sighed Tom, " we 
can do no more." 

Alice clasped her arms round him, and laid her 
head on his bosom. 

" Poor flower, poor flower ! " said he, looking 
down at her white cheek and neck, thou art 
withering fast. See these slender tendrils," kiss- 
ing the hand which rested on his shoulder. ^^ See 
these slender tendrils; life has left them al- 
ready." 

Alice looked up into Tom's face with a smile 
of sweetness and encouragement Her sunken 
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eyes gleamed with animation, and something of the 
old colour returned to her cheeks. 

*' Oh that we were in Heaven, Tom/* she said, 
enthusiasticallj, ^ in Heaven with the angels ! I 
have been dreaming, Tom, that you and I were 
carried up, up, oh ! far, far, away into the sky, 
and that we came at last to a great door, which 
seemed to open of itself before us. And then, all 
at once," she continued, rapidly, ** I saw we had 
wings, all gold and shining with light, and then 
we flew together through the open dooivway, and 
were in a country so rich and so beautiful/' En- 
thusiasm had given her unusual strength. '^ And 
then I thought we spread our wings, and flew 
away, away, with a crowd of shining angels, like 
ourselves, and all the air was filled with music, 
and then, as we flew on, I thought our lips spoke 
sweet sounds, unlike any language I ever heard, 
and it was the language of heaven. And then I 
thought you kissed me, Tom, and when your lips 
touched mine I felt the angeFs breath, and smelt a 
scent sweeter than roses ; and then of a sudden we 
and all the angels had harps in our hands, and my 
fingers touched the strings, and our music mingled 
with the music in the air, and all the angels shouted 
for joy, and all was so bright and beautiful.'' 

Whilst AUce thus spoke, Tom gazed at her with 
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admiration^ and left himself carried away by her 
enthusiasm. 

" Oh that we were in Heaven ! " repeated Alice, 
with a sigh. Again the unholy thought took pos- 
session of Tom's mind. His eyes wandered away, 
involuntarily, towards an old brace of pistols which 
had long hung, neglected and untouched, oyer the 
mantel-shelf. Her eyes followed his and she 
shuddered. Each knew the other's thoughts, but 
neither dared to speak the dreadful words. The 
tempter held up his distorting medium before them. 
The old weapons seemed to stand away from the 
wall, as if asking to be taken ; and never had 
poverty appeared so hard and rough as now. 

Tom's hand was raised, his fingers already 
grasped the fatal barrels, when knocking was heard 
at the outer door. The sound recalled him to 
himself. He started back from the dangerous 
neighbourhood, and hastened to answer the sum- 
mons. 

*' Mr. Thomas Wilson," said the letter-carrier, 
putting a letter into his hands. 

Tom turned it round and round, with much 
curiosity, examined it on all sides, and then finally 
broke the seal, and brought to light a roll of bank- 
notes. Scarcely believing his eyes, Tom read as 
follows : — 
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TheHawOomg, 

Sir, -^^^*^- 

Hatinq been informed by a friend of your 
talent as a portrait painter, I shall feel greatly 
obliged by your attendance at the above address, 
on the morning of the 10th instant. Pardon this 
short notice, but circumstances haye rendered it 
unavoidable. To defray the expenses of your 
journey, &;c., I enclose drafts for £30, and 

Am, 

Yours obediently^ 

Wm. Hallows. 

" The 10th instant," said Tom, musingly, " that's 
the day after to*morrow, Alice, dear. I must leave 
to-morrow afternoon." 

Alice was silent, but her heart beat high with 
gratitude and hope. 

** I don*t know the name at all, and it's strange 
that the only post^mark is London," said Tom, 
reading the envelope again. '' But I suppose the 
writer happens to be in town just now." 

Alice took up the letter, and scanned it atten- 
tively. " And it's strange, too," said she ; ** but I 
am sure I have seen this handwriting before." 
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The next morning was spent in preparations for 
the journey. At mid-day, Tom bade farewell to 
his cottage, and, arm-iir-arm, he and Alice strolled 
together down the lane to the London Road. It 
was a lovely summer's day, a bright cloudless sky 
arched overhead, and the sun shone with subdued 
and chequered splendour through the high bushy 
hedge which skirted each s^de of the lane. 

** I will work hard, Alice, dear," he said, *' It 
may lead to fresh engagements." 

" Very likely," answered Alice« 

'* You'll write every day, love." 

** Every day, Tom, and you too," 

*' Oh, yes," replied he, " depend upon it." 

They had now gained the high-road. '^ Good- 
bye, Alice, we must part here ! " said he. *' Good- 
bye ; God bless you and protect you whikt I am 
away ; good-bye ! " 

** Farewell, dear husband," answered she, " it is 
hard to part ; " and they embraced long and 
lovingly." 

And so they separated, and Alice stood at the 
end of the lane watching Tom's retreating figure. 
He turned repeatedly and waved his hat to her. 

<* Good-bye! "he called. 

Alice faintly heard the words, which were ren- 
dered indistinct by the distance. She waved her 
B 
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with Ym toek to the road, apparentij gathmng 
wild40wen in the hedges Hie man glanced 
Tifundf and Tom remembered to hare seen the fea- 
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tures before ; but, busied as he was with his own 
reflections, the impression was momentary only. 
No sooner, however, was Tom fairly out of sight, 
than the other flung away the flowers, and, leaping 
over into the field, changed the old coat he wore 
for a more gentlemanly garment. Then, com- 
pleting his disguise by fitting on a pair of bushy 
whiskers and moustachios, he quickly followed 
Tom's footsteps, taking care, however, not to be 
observed. Quite unconscious of being thus dogged, 
Tom kept on his way. The other was indefatigable 
in pursuit. He never once lost sight of his quarry, 
but followed Tom into the railway station, and 
loitered about until the train had fairly quitted the 
platform. Then, suddenly starting into activity, 
he walked back at a rapid pace by the same way 
by which he had come. 
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Chapter XIX. 

LICE looked around her silent home, 
and felt lonely and sad. She placed 
her little stool by Tom's old easy-chair 
and sat down upon it, looking up as 
she was wont to do when Tom was there, and 
picturing to herself his familiar face, bent down 
towards hier, and his old accustomed smile; but 
Tom was not there now, and Alice felt her solitude 
become more solitary still, when the monotonous 
ticking of the old clock on the wall told her 
listening ear how that each succeeding stroke 
recorded an ever-widening interval between her 
and Tom. Wearied, at length, by the silent house, 
Alice strolled away into the fields, seeking com- 
panionship from the rich voice of nature. And 
she sought not in vain, for the elements of nature, 
which still exist in all their primitive order and 
beauty, as God once made them, discourse not 
with the want of harmony, which, from Adam's 
&11, descended upon all after ages. In unreason- 
ing Nature all is pure and consistent, every atom 
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has its place, and in that place it rests ; but the 
minds of reasoning men are 

" Sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.** 

Nature, which still is ruled by him who made it, 
is union still ; mankind, which proudly rules itself, 
is disunion at the best, and mutual strife. Nature, 
from pity of its weakness, God kept in his own 
protecting hand ; man, in virtue of his strength, was 
granted freedom. The one led by a single soul 
which cannot err, and shielded by impenetrable 
power, remains untouched. The other fell at once 
at the stroke of one mightier than he. Man, the 
conquered, was compelled to drink the cup which 
kills not life, but makes it barely worth the haying. 
Nature, which started perfect into life when its 
Creator breathed upon it, still swells with the same 
heayenly existence as at first. Man, whose chords 
were strained and broken by his fall, can but soothe 
us with discordant tones ; but Nature has a voice 
direct from God, which never fails to shed light 
and new life upon the saddened heart. 

How rich and beautiful the landscape lay before 
her, and how eloquent was the voice of nature 
now ! " Peace I " whispered the wind amongst the 
trees. " Peace ! " carolled the lark, as it darted up 
nearer and nearer to heaven. '^ Peace !" tinkled the 
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^het^p-bell in the diBtuwe; and *^ Peace ! '' tolled 
the peal in the old church tower. Ereiy blade of 
^rnb» spoke peaee^ ererr daisy nodded peace, and 
eTerr perliinied flower and shmb poored over her 
the sweet scent of peace as she passed. And peace, 
which hon^ from every tendril, which spoke in 
every breeze^ shunned not her. Slowly it stole 
roond her heart, sinking deeper and deeper. Re- 
assurance returned and bright hopes for the fntnre. 
Long and thoughtfully her eye swept the prospect, 
now resting on sinne yellow corn-field, now lost in 
the mvsterioos twilight of some thick wood, until 
the son, which for some time had grown laiger 
and larger as it neared, returned wearied, at length, 
by its journey, and rested its head on the edge of 
the distant horizon. ^ Grood-night ! '' said the 
drowsy luminary as he sank away. '^ Good-night ! '' 
answered the sweet chorus of natnre. The last 
beam kissed the fields and woods, and then was 
gone. Night began to roll over the landscape, and 
Alice murmured gratefully, "Good-night!" and 
again sought her home. 

There was a strange foreboding oppressing her 
mind as Alice that evening retired to rest — a fore- 
boding of evil ; and yet her bosom was light with 
confidence and assurance. She took down the old 
pistols from their hooks, and bore them with her. 
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mechanicallj, to her room. But sleep stood aloof 
and visited not her eye-lids. The dim light from 
her lamp invested the apartment and its furniture 
with a ghostly and uncertain air. Her husy imagina- 
tion hegan to see life in objects inanimate ; and dark 
comers, where the feeble glimmer did not penetrate, 
began to send forth their phantoms, which stalked 
about in shadowy unreality before her. Now they 
would wheel round and round in dizzy circles, till 
her eyes grew weary with watching them, and now 
they would chase one another, with goblin activity, 
in and out between the legs and rails of the chairs. 
Now they would sit astride on the lamp-glass, 
peering curiously down the chimney upon the 
flame below, and then they would fling away, dart* 
ing in procession through the window-pane, to 
appear again the next moment through the panels 
of the door. Drawing the bed-clothes over her 
head, Alice tried to sleep, but the phantoms were 
within herself and not without, and she saw them 
still. Oppressed with heat, for the night was warm, 
she again threw the bed-furniture aside, and, lean*' 
ing on her elbow, looked around the room, trying 
to dispel the goblin fancies which had robbed her 
of repose. Reasoning thus with herself, her ear was 
on a sudden startled by a slight disturbance from 
the garden below her window. Amazed at the 
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soand, she listened attentively, but all was silent ; 
and conscious that her imagination was rendered 
peculiarly sensitive by the loneliness of her con- 
dition, she ascribed the noise she had heard to the 
workings of a distempered fancy. She rose, how- 
ever, and drew aside the window-curtain. The 
moon was shining full and bright on the side of 
the house opposite to her bed-room. A dark 
shadow of the house lay upon the garden, and was 
rendered the deeper and more sharply defined by 
the intense brilliancy of the night. But her eyes 
could detect no cause for apprehension, and, for- 
getting her fears, she soon became absorbed in 
contemplation of the splendour of the heavens. 
Her heart grew calmer, and once more she returned 
to rest. Sleep softly closed her eyes, and by de- 
grees quieted her thoughts. The busy machineiy 
of life grew stiller and stiller, and Alice slept at 
last. 

But awake, awake, gentle sleeper, for peril is 
near thee ! Awake, awake I and arouse all thy 
woman's fortitude and courage within thee. 

She started from her slumbers, rubbing her eyes, 
and looking wildly about her. The lamp had 
sunk down to a reddish and lurid glare, and the 
contents of the room were dimly seen, uncertain 
and indistinct. The consciousness rather than the 
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fear of danger was upon her. For a moment only 
she listened, and then, springing from her bed, 
made for the door. But too late ! Stealthy foot- 
steps were heard approaching; and, before she 
could reach and turn the key, a strange hand had 
thrown open the door, and a tall masked figure 
was already in the room. The intruder was en* 
veloped in a long dark cloak which reached below 
the knees, effectually concealing his person, and 
was immediately followed by another male figure 
of shorter but thick-set and more powerful frame, 
attired in a similar garb. Quick as thought^ Alice 
snatched up the weapons which she had so oppor- 
tunely brought with her, and, retreating as far as 
the limits of the apartment would allow, presented 
them at her dangerous visitors. The two figures 
paused, as if surprised at her resistance. The taller 
one was evidently scanning her attentively through 
his mask, and watching his opportunity to spring 
upon and disarm her. Neither of the antagonists 
moved or spoke* Alice, with her long hair stream- 
ing behind her, her cheeks ashy pale, her eyes 
flashing, and a weapon extended in each hand, 
presented an appearance truly formidable* Ap- 
parently to try her courage, the taller mask at 
length advanced towards her, but Alice pointed a 
pistol at his head. 
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'' Stand back ! " she said, calmly, but with deter- 
mination. 

'* Foolish girl," answered the mask, ** no harm 
is intended you ; lower your weapon." 

In spite of the disguised tone in which these 
words were spoken, there was something in the 
voice and manner which unnerved her. She 
wavered, and the mask, who was quick to see his 
opportunity, now darted in upon her and mastered 
her arms in an instant. 

" Come, come," said the other, who had not yet 
spoken, as he took the pistols from her grasp, 
though not without difficulty, for Alice clutched 
them tightly; "no harm is intended you. But 
you must be still." 

The captive exerted her whole strength to free 
her arms, but, at a signal from his companion, the 
shorter mask quickly bound her hand and foot, 
not so as to occasion pain, but tightly enough to 
prevent effectually all farther attempts at escape. 

" You force us to this. Lady," he said, in a tone 
of respect, strangely at variance with the violent 
measures he had used towards her. *^ You will, 
indeed, see that no injury is intended you." 

Alice gave herself up to her fate, it being evident 
that, at all events, no immediate harm awaited her 
at their hands^ and resolved to husband her strength 
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until some fayourable occasion should present itself. 
Now fairly in their power, they treated her with 
the greatest tenderness. Placing her gently down, 
the shorter mask quitted the room, leaving the 
other to keep watch over their captive. Some ten 
minutes elapsed. Alice's guard paced moodily to 
and fro. Once he stopped, and Alice thought he 
would speak, for he raised his hand as if to lift the 
mask from his features, but the hand sank again, 
be turned away, and continued his moody walk. 

'* The horses are in readiness," said the other, 
returning, " but the air is chill. Allow me to wrap 
my cloak round the lady." 

So saying, he threw off his mantle, and, winding 
it about her, fastened it round her waist with a 
cord, thus effectually protecting her from the night. 
The taller mask then raised her gently in his arms 
and carried her downstairs and out into the road. 

Supporting her weight between them, the two 
hurried down the lane, and soon came within sight 
of a carriage and pair, dimly visible under the 
shadow of the hedge. 

The carriage door was already open when Alice 
distinctly heard footsteps rapidly gaining upon 
them. The sound was not lost upon her captors. 

" Quick, quick ! " And they hastily endeavoured 
to deposit her inside the vehicle ; but Alice now 
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put forth all her energies. By a strong effort, 
which severelj wrung her tender wrists, she broke 
from the bonds which confined her arms, and 
wrestled violently. Surprised by this unexpected 
resistance, her captors both relinquished their hold, 
and Alice, unable to support herself on her feet, 
which were still bound, fell heavily. 

*' Help, help ! " she cried, as the men stooped to 
raise her. 

Quick, as if he had risen from the earth, the tali 
dark figure of a police constable stood over her. 
She saw something cleave the air, heard a dull 
crushing blow, and one of her enemies fell like a 
stone. Seeing the fate of his companion, the other 
flung aside his long cloak and closed with his 
powerful adversary, but not before the constable 
had aimed another and still heavier blow. But 
the stroke had been misdirected; it missed its 
object, and the force of the action wrenched the 
truncheon from the holder's grasp, and hurled it 
several yards away. And now a struggle for life 
and death ensued. The constable was by far the 
weightier and more athletic man, but his superi- 
ority of muscular power was counterbalanced by the 
youth and activity of his opponent. The issue of 
the contest hung long in even scales. Now one, 
now the other^ reeled or bent back beneath the 
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weight or skill of his advepsarj. The combatants 
were well matched and the result still remained 
doubtful. The officer of the law at length began 
to lose breathy and his younger adversary, who had 
practised all the arts of an experienced wrestler, 
now redoubled his efforts to throw his heavy and 
powerful foe. On a sudden the mask freed his 
right arm, bright steel gleamed aloft in the moon- 
light, and then down it came, plunging deep into 
the constable's arm. Again the hand rose. Again 
the weapon quivered in the air, and again it de- 
scended with more fatal aim. But the blow was 
caught in its fall, the weapon was wrenched by 
force from the hand which held it, and buried in 
the owner's side. The struggle was over at last. 
The wounded man relinquished his hold, pressed, 
both hands to his side, reeled back, and dropped 
heavily to the ground. 

Without waiting to ascertain the condition of his 
worsted foes, the officer helped Alice to her feet, 
and assisted her into the house, more dead than 
alive. 

'* Come, come," said he, in a tone of rough en- 
couragement, *' you must arouse yourself. This is 
no time for fainting. These men must not lie in the 
road and die. They must be brought in here,^or a 
time, at all events. There's no other house near." 
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Her deliverer's Toice and words, though rougb, 
reiuTigorated her. She dressed quickly, and hav- 
ing hathed her face plentifully with cold water, 
once more returned to the scene of action helow 
stairs. 

Both her former captors were by this time 
brought in. The man who had been struck down 
at the outset was sitting, handcuffed and powerless, 
in one comer of the apartment. He seemed to 
have partially only recovered from the blow which 
had felled him, for his look was disturbed and his 
eyes wild. A handkerchief soaked with blood was 
bound round his head, and as Alice entered be 
shunned her glance and dropped his chin on his 
bosom with a determined and sullen expression. 
Opposite him lay his companion in defeat, stretched 
at full length on the couch, still, at last, and inani- 
mate. And before him stood the constable, ban- 
daging the arm which, his prostrate adversary had 
severely wounded. Glancing hastily around, her 
flesh seemed to creep and contract as she saw the 
blood-stained head, livid face, and savage expres- 
sion of the manacled culprit, who had been so 
roughly handled by the arm of the law at the com- 
mencement of the encounter. Turning, however, 
from the sight, and observing the deep gash her 
deliverer had received in her defence, she stepped 
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forward to offer her aBsistance, but in doing so the 
features of him wlio lay on the couch came in 
view. 

" Great God ! " she exclaimed, clapping her 
hands together and shaking in every limb. 

She spoke no more, but stood gazing, speechless, 
on the well-known face. 

The young, noble, and talented Henry Mansfield 
lay before her. 

The painful occurrences of the night, coupled 
with the shock which her nerves sustained at 
finding in the midnight ruffian, who would have 
robbed her of liberty and virtue, her former suitor 
and friend. Lord Esdale, were too severe a trial for 
her strength. The officer, observing that she 
seemed faint, stepped forward just in time, and re- 
ceived her in his arms as she sank back. 

When consciousness returned it was daylight, 
and the dear accustomed face of her husband hung 
over her, and his lips spoke consolation and encou- 
ragement. 

As memory gradually recalled the circumstances 
of the previous day, and the past night, it occurred 
to her as surprising that Tom should have thus 
speedily returned. He understood the look with 
wh;ch she regarded him. 
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<< To-morrowy Alice, dear," said he, soothingtyy 
** to-moiToWy I will teU 7011 all." 

** All what ?" answered Bhe,inqiiiringl j, arousiiig 
herself and resting on her elbow ; ^ I would rather 
hear it now; I am quite recoYered and able to 
listen, indeed I am/' 

** Well/' said Tom,<< I reached Derbj yesterday 
ereningy bat could not divest mj mind of strange 
suspicions which had taken complete possession of 
me. I directly made inquiries for the address 
given in the letter, but no one was able to give me 
the information I sought. I bethought me of a 
directory, and eagerly read through the pages 
with ever-increasing anxiety; but neither the name, 
nor house, nor any name resembling them was to 
be found. My anxiety grew paii^ul. It suddenly 
occurred to me that on my way to town yesterday 
I had passed a man whose &ce I knew, and who 
seemed to be scrutinixing me. I felt convinced of 
some foul phiy, and ran back with all speed to the 
railway station, just in time to catch the last up* 
train for London. I never rested one moment 
until I found myself again at my own cottage 
door.'* 

^ It is very strange," said Alice, musingly, 
when Tom had finished speaking. ^ Can you ac- 
count for it?" 
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" Not exactly," answered he; " but I have my 
suspicions." 

« And I/' said AUce. 

" It looks," continued Tom, " it looks as if he 
had decoyed me away." 

<* Was he killed ? " asked Alice. 

" No, he lives still," answered her husband.. 

« Where is he ? " 

" Downstairs." 

" Is there any chance of his recovery? " 

" None," answered Tom ; " the medical man says 
there is no hope. He has somewhat rallied, how- 
ever, and is able to converse, though feebly. He 
has sent for his lawyer, and wishes to see us by and 
bye. It is his last wish, he says, and he hopes we 
will grant it before he dies." 

'^ Have you seen him, then ? " asked Alice. 

** Not yet," replied Tom ; " he declined to see 
me until the lawyer came." 

About an hour later, Mr. Fussle's arrival was 
announced. He remained a few minutes in con- 
versation with his fast sinking client, and then 
bowed himself into.Tom's presence with obsequious 
civility. 

" Will you have the condescension, my — , 
I mean. Sir," said the little man, checking himself, 
s 
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significantly, *^ to step into his Lordship ? I fear he 
has not long to live." 

Tom drew his wife's arm through his own, and 
led her into the sick room . The wounded man was 
still extended on the couch, where they had l^d 
him down on the previous evening. The stained 
shirt and under-clothes, which they had not ven- 
tured to remove, were covered with a blanket, asd 
his head was supported by pillows. The fine 
eyes, whose varied glance had so often fascinated 
courts and drawing-rooms, now expressed anguish 
and remorse, and his hair hung down, lank and 
dishevelled, beside features which were wan and 
writhen with sufiering. The hand of death was on 
him, and it was evident that the respite would be 
but short Feebly turning towards the door, as 
the slight disturbance caused by Tom's entrance 
aroused him, a faint tinge of colour overspread his 
features at recognizing the new comers. 

In silence they stood near the bed. The dying 
man passed his hand over his brow, which was 
damp with a cold and clammy perspiration, and 
seemed to be collecting his thoughts. 

" Come nearer,*' he said, at length, " I am faint 
and weary, and my voice may not reach you. 
Come nearer, unless you fear to approach me. 
God knows, I am harmless now." 
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*' Allow me to arrange your pillows^ my Lord," 
said Fussle, officiously. 

*' Be silent/' answered Mansfield, somewhat 
hastily, " and trouble not a dying man with titles 
and dignities not his own. Yes, not his own," con- 
tinued he, again addressing Tom and Alice. " Not 
his own. Thomas Mansfield," he said, solemnly — 
** start not, for such is your name — you have been 
cruelly wronged ; though, to do myself some justice, 
your wrongs did not all spring from me. Let me, 
on my death-bed, repair the years of injustice you 
have suffered, and clear my conscience of the sin 
and crime which burden it. I feel now better dis- 
posed towards you than ever in my life before. 
May God grant me the pardon I never can expect 
from you ! And yet you are good ; I am about to 
make you happy, and perhaps the memory of Henry 
Mansfield, when dead, may be less odious than the 
thought of him whilst living. Speak not," he said, 
quickly ; ** I know, I feel that you forgive me ; 
but let me first earn it by the confession I am about 
to make. Fussle, draw near, and jo\i/\ pointing to 
his accomplice of the previous night, " you too." 

As he finished speaking*, his head again fell back, 
and he lay quite motionless, with closed eyes. 

" I am afraid he is gone," said the doctor, 
placing his finger on the wounded man's pulse. 
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** No," said Mansfield, opening his eyes again ; 
" but I am weary, weary ; my head is weak.*' Aod 
then, after a few minutes' thought, he spoke to the 
following efiect. But his speech was broken and 
interrupted by frequently recurring exhaustion. 
And we will put his narrative into our own words 
in the next and concluding chapter. 
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Chapter XX. 

JHE first time I met you at Littleton's 
house/' said Mansfield, '^ there was 
something in your appearance which 
struck me with astonishment. You 
were then painting your wife's portrait. From 
that moment I hated you with all the hitteme^ of 
my spirit, and resolved to plan your destruction. 
The reason of my hatred I could not then tell. I 
had never seen you before, nor had I the faintest 
conception who you were. I was jealous, too, of 
your position so near her whom I intended for my 
wife, not that I had reason to suppose your ac- 
quaintance could ever become more intimate than 
it then was. When, after a time, I saw, as I could 
not fail to see, that love had sprung up between 
you, my hatred was redoubled. I never dreamt it 
possible that the poor painter could be accepted in 
preference to the brilliant and elegant heir to a 
barony ; but still it was gall and bitterness to. think 
that you could be preferred for one instant to me. 
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H J Tanitj was deeplj injored^ that the merchant's 
daughter coold turn from the lord to the heggar, 
as I then regarded you. After your refusal of me, 
Alice — permit a dying man, who deeply repents 
and bitterly expiates the criminal injustice with 
which he has treated you, to call yon by that name 
in his last moments — afVer your refusal of me, and 
your flight from your father's house, I determined 
to make myself master of your person at all events, 
if I could not have your wealth. And so I in- 
sinuated myself into your peaceful home — showed 
you many acts of kindness; put employment in 
your husband's hands, and all with a delicacy of 
manner which no one understood better than I. 
In a word, I allayed all your fears, and you soon 
began to regard me as a warm and disinterested 
friend. 

** Some time before that unhappy afternoon when 
I paid your rent, — I should tell you that I am the 
owner of this house, and that I bought it in order 
to have a firmer hold on you, — some days before 
that unhappy afternoon, you remember it well, do 
not ask me to mention it farther, a man, that man 
who is sitting there,'' he said, pointing to his 
accomplice, ** came to my lodgings, desiring to see 
me on pressing business. I admitted him into my 
presence ; he informed me that he had been my 
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father's constant attendant daring the wild Hfe he 
led in London, that my father had then married, 
(at least, so my father had in confidence informed 
him, for he himself had no proofs of the marriage,) 
legally married a poor but beautiful girl. Very 
shortly after the marriage a male child was bom, 
but the mother died in child-bed. The child was 
confided to this man, who took* it into the country 
to his own native village, and gave it into the care 
of a woman living there, together with a sum of 
money for its maintenance. This woman was 
known for the cruelty of her disposition, and it was 
confidently expected that her barbarity would soon 
put an end to the infant's existence. Almost 
immediately after he had thus relieved himself of 
his charge, he was arrested on suspicion of forgery, 
tried, and condemned to a long period of transpor- 
tation to Australia, from whence he has only com- 
paratively recently returned. But I am getting 
weak," said Mansfield, his head sinking back; 
" tell your own tale." 

" Well, Sirs," said the man, in a harsh, gruff 
voice, " when I got back to England I went to 
hunt up Mrs. Wilson ; you needn't start," said he 
to Tom, '' that was her name ; but she had left the 
village, and nobody knew where she was gone. So 
I came back to London and wandered about a 
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long time^ doing any little odd jobs I could pick 
up. Once or twice I went to his Lordship's house, 
but was driven away for a beggar. Well, one day, 
as I was sauntering about the high-road firom 
Bamet, I met an elderly woman whose features 
I thought I recognized. ^I gazed at her intently, 
she looked ill and old, but still I thought I could 
not be mistaken. She passed without noticing me ; 
I turned and followed, and watched her into this 
house. A day or two afterwards I was taken 
seriously ill of a fever, and, through the kindness 
of a benevolent person, I got into a hospital. For 
a long time I was unable to follow up the scent; 
but so soon as I was again restored to health I came 
here, and heard that the old woman was lying 
on her death-bed. I determined to see her, and 
ascertain whether the child still lived. I was 
sauntering up and down the road, thinking how 
it would be best to do it, when I was struck by the 
approach of a young man, whom I immediately 
recognized. Your features - are too much like 
those of my dead master's first wife to be nus- 
taken," said he, taming to Tom. 

'' Then are you the man whom I noticed watch- 
' ing me one day ? " 

" Yes," returned the other. 

" But, so far as I can recollect, you are not at all 
like that man." 
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" Am I not?" said the other, quietly taking off 
the whiskers and moustachios ; ** now, perhaps^ the 
. resemblance is closer.'' 

Tom started back, surprised at the change. 
" Yes," he said, " I know you again now." 

" However, I determined to confirm my hopes 
that you were^ the same person as the child I had 
given her many years ago, and so I sought an op- 
portunity of seeing her when you were away. She 
recognized me. I learnt from her own lips that 
you were the child I had given her. I disclosed 
your parentage to her. The old woman was fear- 
fully excited, and I suppose the news was too 
much for her. She — " 

" Died with the secret on her lips,*' said Tom, 
interrupting him. 

Mansfield had been lying some time with his 
eyes closed. He now raised his head, and said : 
" This man had no proofs of my father's marriage ; 
but still I thought it wisest to take him into my 
service and pay him well, so as to make it his 
interest to keep silence. But some time ago I 
received a pressing request from my lawyer here 
to go to his office. I went, and he then showed 
me a letter written by my late father to your 
mother, his first wife, under the name of King. 
This letter mentioned, strangely enough, four con- 
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closiye facta— my father's expectant inlieritaiioe 
to the title of Esdale, his marriage with your 
mother, and the church where the marriage liad 
taken place, and also the expected birth of a Mi 
by him. I was furious with rage, and would hare 
seized the damning letter, but Fossle kept it bacL 
He knew it was worth much money to him. This 
time, Sir," said Mansfield, turning to him, " your 
mean spirit has worked the ends of justice, bat 
beware, it will not always do so." Mansfield 
spoke bitterly. The little lawyer smiled and 
shrugged his shoulders. '^ The secret of my no- 
lawful possession of the title and estates of Esdale 
was now known to two persons, and I felt the 
insecurity of my position. I had no moment's 
peace of mind, and hourly expected my downfid. 
I could bear it no longer, and so determined to 
sacrifice my title to secure my wealth, and with 
my wealth — oh, God ! that I should have such a 
crime to confess — the possession of your young and 
innocent wife. My actions were, I think, dictated 
by the devil himself. Fortunately, as I then 
thought, all my title-deeds were in my own posses- 
sion, and I forthwith sold secretly all the lands 
over which I had power to sell. The money, 
together with all the ancient family plate and 
jewels, I conveyed on board my yacht, which is 
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now lying off the Essex coast. I then wrote that 
letter to entice you from home, and thus enable me 
to get possession of your wife's person undisturbed. 
I had a carriage and two fleet horses in readiness to 
carry her away on board ship, and, had it not been 
for yonder officer's timely interference, you would, 
perhaps, have never seen her again. And now my 
story is finished," said Mansfield, sinking back, 
exhausted. " Take, my Lord, for you are the 
eldest son of my father, and his rightful heir, take 
the title and wealth which have been so long with- 
held from you. May you both in your virtue be 
as happy in their possession as I have been un- 
happy ! I am growing weaker and weaker, fare- 
weU!" 

He never spoke more. 

With saddened hearts, Tom and Alice watched 
his last moments. Their unexpected good fortune 
was forgotten in the contemplation of their brother's 
unhappy end. 

Presently he opened his eyes again. The power 
of speech was gone, but he moved his hand feebly 
towards them, a^nd looked up mournfully into their 
faces. Tom and Alice took the hand and pressed it 
warmly by turns. 

" God bless you, brother, God bless you ! and 
forgive you, as heartily as I do," said Tom. 
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A faint smile of joj passed over his features. 
The lips moved as if in prayer. Then the expres- 
sion faded slowly away, and the features setded 
down, little by little, to the calmness of death. He 
was gone, but so quietly, that it was impossible to 
tell the moment when he died. 

" Farewell to an erring spirit!" said Tom ; "God 
be merciful to him, and us ! " 

"Amen!" whispered a soft sweet voice by his 
side. 

Already several years have the rightful heir of 
Esdale, and his young and lovely wife, lived in 
possession of the old Scottish hall of their fathers. 
Two young and healthy branches have sprung 
from their union. They are loved, honoured, and 
blessed, far and near; and all agree in sayingi 
" that these are happy times, since the rightful 
Lord has come to his own." 



THE END 
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Murray's Encyclopsdia of Geognphy . 17 
Sharp's British Gasetteer . . .21 

Juvenile Books. 

Amy Herbert >. 20 

devvHaU to 

Earl's Daughter (The) .... 20 

Experience of Life 20 

Gertrude 20 

Howitt's Boy's Country Book . . 12 

« (Mary) Children's Year . . 12 

Ivors ZO 

Katharine Ashton 20 

Laneton Parsonage 20 

Margaret Pei«ival . ... 20 
Pycroft's Collegian's Guide . . .19 

Medieine, Snrgery, &o. 

BH."liiL-H PiivrUuluc;ka.1 limniriES + - 7 

BcU'* HLntJ TO MitlU^rs . ^ ^ . 6 

" 31 aqagemmt of C'hil[iT«n t 6 

Copiand't DicUoQ^tV °f Vedbclne « + 8 

Cuhl'a InrnTul'fl 1?wn Book ► , * 

Hol] ttni's M*nUl Ptiywqjflgj . » . 11 
y(-^kaJN«le4siilf|Ua«Ctl(n» 11 

Ho^^ i'y Vtirff 5it]( ChiEdrvn + ♦ .13 

Ke T ' .:i3#(hc Mcdkiae , * 13 

Pe iLnModtca » , .18 

Re ..: Guldfr ... .19 

Rl ■ : ■ ''ftld'WutwCfBTie . ^ 19 

Speii ri' r * P r i :i t'S [t\ e* Crt FB-ycbologJ . 21 

Wejt cm Due*"!-* of in fascy . , , X4 

MisoellaiieoaB Literatuxe. 

Bacon's (Lord) Works . 
Defence of Belip»e of Faith . 
Eclipse of Faith . . . 
Grcathed's Letters fi-om Delhi 
Greyson's Select Correspondence 



CLASSIPISB INDEX. 



Hooker's Kew Guides 

Howitt's Rural Life of En^hmd . 

•* Visits to Remaricable Places , 
Jameson's Commonplaoe- Book . 
Jeffrey's (Lord) Contributions 
Last of the Old Squires .... 
Letters of a Betrothed 
Macaulay's Critical and Hist Essays . 
" Speeches .... 
Mackintosh's Miscellaneous Works 
Martinean's Miscellanies 
Pycroft's English Reading . 
Raikes on the Indian Rerolt . 
Rees's Siege of Lucknow 
Rich's Companion to Latin Dictionary 
Riddle's Latin Dictionaries . . 

Rowton's Debater 

Seaward's Narrative of his Shipwreck . 
Sir Roger De CoTerley .... 
Smith's (Rer. Sydney) "Works 

Southey's Doctor, &c 

Spencer's Essays 

Stephen's Essajs 

Stow's Training System .... 
Thomson's Laws of Thought 
Tighe and Davis's Windsor . 
Townsend's State Trials .... 
Tonge's English-Greek Lexicon . 

^* Latin Gradtts .... 
Zumpt's Latin Grammar 

Katural History in general. 

Catlow's Popular ConchologT . . 8 

Ephemera's Book of the Salmon . . 9 

Oarratt's Marvels of Instinct . . . 10 

Gosse's Natural History of Jamaica . 10 

Kirby and Spence's Entomoloiry . . 13 

Lee's Elements of Natural History . 13 
Maunder's Natural History , . .10 

Qnatrefaget' Rambles of a Naturalist . 10 

Tnrton's Shells of the British Islands . 23 

Van der Hoeven's Handbook of Zoology 23 

Waterton'v Essays OB Natural History . 24 

Youatt's The Dog . . . 24 

** The Horse .... 24 

One-Volume EnejolopaBdiae and 
Dictionaries. 

Blaine's Bvral Sports .... a 
Braade's Science, Literature, and Art . « 
Copland's Dictionary of Medicine . 8 
Cresy's Civil Engioeeriag . . 
GwiR's Arehitcetnre . , 
Johnson's Geographical Dictionary , 
L<rDdoB's Agrtealtiire .... 

" Rural Architecture . . 

" GardMiag .... 

" Plants . . . . . 

** Trees and Shrubs . 
M«Cnnpch's ggggphteal Pfctiowary . 

Ure'sDSetfcmaryorAits.Ac . . 23 

WebstefsOomcslieEcOBMiy . 24 

Bdigions and Xdnd Wmfla. 

Amj Herbert ..,,.,*> 
BIoomfield'sOittfcTeetMMM . « 

CkHcffs WHifsMaraal . ...» 
CleveHall ^ 



Conybeare and Howgon's St. P.nil . 9 

Cotton^i Instructions in Christianity . 8 

Dale's Domestic Liturgy . . 

Oehnce of Eclipse of Faith . . a 

Earl's Daughter (The) .... 20 

EcUpeeofFaiUi . . . . 9 

Englishman's Greek Concordance ." 9 

" Heb. & Chald, Cone nrd. 9 

I-ijH-nTOD-* (Tli«] of LlTs t , 20 

CJir'rtrtuli? . . , , , 20 

Hnrril*Cm'BU^htiirt]iflr'.Nr(jr. " ' 10 

1]urnt<'itlnlt4]cltii:tinn to. |iicr][>tiLTi?h '. H 

Tlue^'iatF-bLtanjIybiChiieLil * , ' 12 

Iron, by tlie Aallinr of A my Jf,irbtrt 20 

JamesQQ't^etJEktj and ^Lvrttr* ^ . 12 

" MciQiutlG JifHtnfl* . [ 13 

*' Li'^Dcfi of 111* Mfldimnji . 13 

" nh Kemali* Kmftlr>¥tniiM I . .13 

Jprpmy^Ti^lnr'K Wdrki * . .13 

KmIjjHiip A^htif^ii , . , . 21 

K^EiJjr'i Plctnrlal Llftof LeithLl . .' 10 

r.jinflttin rrtnonaifo . . , . 20 

LbLtj^T^ tr> mr tnknowi) F/kmJA . . 13 

" on llap|>ini^i]4 , . .13 

Lyi-^ Gt<r[nnbii:a 7 

^fa||^ui^^?'4 iiomr ^ , . . jfl 

Mariettrpt fnreiMi] , . , ,20 

" Hymns . . . . J6 

'« Studies of Christianity . 15 

Merivale's Christian Records . .16 

Milner's Church of ChriHt . . . 2S 

Moore on the Use of the Body . 26 

" " Soul and Body , . 26 

'* 's Mao and his Motives , 26 

MomingClouds 17 

Neale's Closing Scene .... 18 
Pattison's Earth and Wonl ... 18 
Powell's Christianity without Judaism . 1 9 

Readings for Lent 2o 

»ijj.". ,. Conflrmatlon ... 20 
Riddle's Household Prayers . .10 

Robinson's Lexicon to the Greek Tes- 

**»»»»nt , * * . ► . 20 

• ■ '■' ■■ -iT%T%mrU . . H .'20 

'Tt Ihf U^tltVt r ^ H . 2/» 

,.,. .„,r * jnnffisytrn^i . t .21 

'-tTiJf.h(>(hyrtnfy,f Moral I'j-illJ&dfrp^f . 21 

" 'M.VA Ap^yniiq Trt^^lit . 21 

" fCf.}«Mt#tjin U»ltjAdj*m . 21 

*' fJ J nhlpwtvvit fir It. Pual . 21 

fl'.a[^*j'ii;«»efW«t#y . . .21 

^t^i^lHn-t J&KiNllsUAtt AJAtrttftv . 22 

tfl^torsT^Olt . , J '^ .22 

" Wr^lsy . ♦ * . 22 

Tlico3nf[l4 Urrmiinhi'a , * , . 7 

T>»ym1-i nihJf 'T1»> ■ ♦ r . 22 

'fnmWT'* "«*fM tliatifff , * » . 21 

V..wnifS(n?J,t*ft|JnSrt ... 34 



Poetry and the Drama. 

AlWns (Dr.) British Port* . . 
Arnold's Merope .... 

" POflUfl 

Balllie's {SonnA) PoH<4^'l Wiirkii '. 
Calvcrfs Wif^^'s Mumivl . . . 
0»MMaith's Vtmnit, tnti«trat»d 
Hora««, 96Hn4 hf imtt 
U Z. L/s Poetical W«yrii« . . 
LiBwood's AffthAfogIa i)tfm\tttiSn 



i 
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LrrAGemMBica ^ 

lUcaulaj's Lay* of Ancient Rone . U 

lUc Donald's Within and WiUiont . 15 

<* Poem* . . H 

Montffomery'sPneUcal Works . M 

Moore's Poetical Works .... 38 

" Selections (Ulnstrated) . . 26 

•< LaUaRookh .... 17 

** Irish Melodies .... 17 

** National Melodies ... 17 

•« 9*crtd Soum (with Mune) . 17 

" Son«s andBailada ... 16 

Rcadc's Portical Works .... 19 

Shaksp^are.bv Bowdler . ... 20 

Monthej's Poetical Works ... 21 

Thomson's Seasons, illostrated . 22 



Politieal Economy k Statistioi. 

Macleod's PoUtieal Economr . . 15 

M'Colloch's Oeoff. SUtist. fte . Diet. . 15 

<' DictionarT of Oommerc* . 16 

Willicb's Popular Tables . . 31 

The Sciencei in general and 
Mathematiof. 



An^e 



iiQ's MoiraroioifiAJil Fjatj* . . 6 

" Fupnlsr ^itrtsnaUjr , . . 6 

B (rumf on the iScft w rrope \ltf , . 6 

** ^*Ctttciutiitotii/teMJB'EAjfm9 . 6 

Ba;d'iNaT4l Cstl^t I ^ttnuBl . 6 

** (Jtctp nt on Oif^amC Cliemtiirf 6 

G»irs CS¥Jl K-nfime^nat ... 8 

1>cUhr«tl^'« GrOioCJ'of CoTAWAll^ltc. . 9 

D* U Rt%<^'4 F']«flrieiEr . ... 9 

fjrcfVr'K 4.rorTriaLiDii fii r h ji ill 1 Pon: rs . 10 

Hh^c-ik UcC's Oufline* of A fttranmn^ H. • H 
UalipTiilt ^{entAl Pliiff^olv^T . . .11 

Himttojdt'f A«I>»ti' DrfiatuT« . . 12 

" f'Qsnidi . . . .12 

HuntonT.leliL, . . , . . 12 

Lir-isH^r's rr^t^inetCjcropHlia . . 13 

HArCt't':* ^Mi!it,> Conr^nitLcnu . . 16 

Murf Ira tkoitnti nT Psjchclofj . . 17 

htfi4rli:r'i Ru^mcvrina and Ardotecttire 17 

e^Fihj^'^ Ma»t«r-8LilLdu'> Plan . 18 

Ui¥Pn'« LfcLum itp. Camp, J^Dntjom^ . lb 

Ptzv*r» UE. i^c^nii^tfl [jiflUt < . . 18 
Penrl'krt'a ^km^nt^i &l Vitjticm ^ .18 

rhi]y[4> KoMJitorConLvaP K . . 18 

•■ MiJi«r»k^r .... 18 

** Glk^Ml*l.*\Cro\n^■f . . .18 

PaflliH: V'» G fill Of y fi f Lriiijdoeidrtry . 18 

pD^^rll B rnllj or WitridB , . . 19 

*' CbrktllnTiItT without Jndllim 19 

Btth*'! F,l«:Vc^Met*llarjfT ^ . . 21 

StfAm-tsi^^ib* r'rtiej . , . . 8 



Bnral Sporti. 

Baker's Rifle and Honnd in Ceylon . 6 

Blaine's Dictionary of Sports. . . tf 

Cecil's Stable Practice .... 8 

** Stnd Farm 8 

Davy's Fishing Excursions, 3 Series . 9 

Ephemera on Aoglinff . . . . 9 

" Book of the Salmon . . 9 



Hawker's Tonn« Sportsman . 
The Hnnting-Field . . . 
Idle's Hinto on Shooting 
Pocket and the Stnd 
Practical Horsemanship . 
Pycroft's CricketpField . 
Rarey's Horse-Taming . 
Richardson's Horsemanship . 
Ronalds's Fly- Fisher's Entomology 
Suble Talk and Table Talk . 
Stoneboige on the Dm 

•^^ « Greyhound 
Thacker's Courser's Guide 
The Stnd, for Practical Purposes 

Veterinary Kedicine, &c. 



CecQ's Stable Practice . 

*' Stud Farm 
Hunting-Field (The) . 
Miles's Horse-Shoeing . 

*' on the Horse's Foot 
Pocket and the Stud 
Practical Horsemanship . 
Rarey's Horse-Taming . 
Richardson's Horsemanship 
SUble Talk and Table Talk 
Sionehen«re on tlie Dog . 



Stud (The) 
^t•s The 



youatfi 



Dog . 
The Horse 



11 ' 
10 1 
12 
10 
10 



10 
26 



Voyages and Travels. 

taker's Wanderings in Ceylon . . 5 
Barth's African Travels .... 5 
Burton's East Africa .... 7 
" Medina and Mecca ... 7 
Davies's Visit to Algiers . ... 9 
Domenech's Texas and Mexico . . 9 
Forester's Sardinia and Corsica . . 10 
Hinchliff-s TraveU in the Alps . . 11 i 
Howitt's Art-Student in Munich . .12 

** (W.) Victoria . . . 12 i 

Hue's Chinese Empire . . . 13 , 

Hudson and Kennedy's Mont Blanc . 12 
Hnmboldt's Aspects of Nature . . 12 i 
Hutchinson's Western Africa . .12 
M'Clure's North -West Passage . .18 
Mac Dougall's Voyage of theJteBotuU . 15 

Osbora'sQnedah 18 

Scherzer's Central America . . .30 
Seaward's Narrative ... .20 
Snow's Tierra del Furgo ... .31 
Von Tempsky's Mexico and GnatemaUi 23 
Wanderings in the Land of Ham . . 34 
Weld's Vacations in Ireland ... 34 
" United States and Canada . . 24 



Works of Fiction. 

Cruikshank's Falstaff .... 9 
Heirs of Cheveleigh . . .11 

Howitt's TallangetU . . . .13 

Moore's Epicurean 17 

Sir Roger De Coverley .... 31 
Sketches (The) , Three Tales 
Sonthey 's Doctor, &c. 
TroUope's Barchester Towers 

" Warden . 
Ursula 
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ALPHABETICAL CATALOGUE 
of 

NEW WORKS and NEW EDITIONS 

rUBLItHBO BT 

LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, & ROBERTS, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 



Miss Acton's ICodeni Cookery 

for Private Families, reduced to a 
System of Easy Practice in a Series of 
careAiIly-tested Receipts, in which the 
Principles of Baron Lieoig and other 
eminent writers have been as much as 
possible applied and explained. Newly- 
revised and enlarged Edition ; with 8 
Plates, comprising 27 Figures, and 150 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Acton's English Bread-Book for 

Domestic Use, adapted to Families of 
every grade. Fcp. 8vo. price 4b. 6d. 

Aikin's Select Works of the 

British Poets firom Ben Jonsou to 
Beattie. New Edition; with Biogra- 

1)hical and Critical Prefaces, and Se- 
ections from recent Poets. 8vo. ISs. 

Arago (F.)— Biographies of Dis- 
tinguished Scientific Men. Translated 
by Admiral W. H. Smyth. D.C.L., 
P.R.S., &c.: theRev.BADEirPowBLL, 
M.A.; and Bobbbi Qkajsti, M.A., 
F.B.A.S. 8V0.188. 

Arago's ICeteoroiogical Essays. 

With an Introduction by Bason Hum- 
boldt. Translated under the super- 
intendence of Lieut.-Col. £. Sabutb, 
E.A., Treasurer and V.P.R.S. 8vo. ISs. 

Arago's Fopnlar Astronomy. 

Translated and edited by Admiral 
W. H. Smtth, D.C.Ly P.R.S. ; and Ro- 
BBET Gbant, M.A., F.R.A.S. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. 1. 8vo. with Plates and 
Woodcuts, 2l8.— Vol. II. is in the press. 

Arnold. — Merope, a Tragedy. 
By Matthew Arnold. With a Pre- 
foce and an Historical Introduction. 
Fcp. 8vo. 58. 

Arnold.— Poems. By Matthew 

Abnold. Fibst Sebies, Third 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5b. 6d. Second 
Sebies, price Ss. 



Lord Bacon's Works. A New 

Edition, collected and edited by R. L. 
Ellis, M.A., FeUow of Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge; J. Sfbddino. M.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
D. D. Heath, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Vols I. to III. 8vo. 18*. each ; 
Vol. IV. 148. ; and Vol. V. 188. com- 
prising the Division of Pkilogophical 
Works; with a copious Index. 

Vols. VI. and VII. comprise Bacon's 
Literary and Profarional Works. Vol. 
VI. price 188. now ready. 

Joanna Baillie*s Dramatic and 

Poetical WorkH : Comprising Piays of 
the Passions, Miscellaneous Dramas, 
Metrical Legends, Fugitive Pieces, and 
Ahalya Baee ; with the Life of Joanna 
Bidllie, Portrait and Vignette. Square 
crown 8vo. 21s. cloth; or 428. morocco. 

Baker.— The Bifle and the Hound 

in Ceylon. By S. W. Bakeb, Esq. 
New Edition, with 13 Illustrations 
engraved on Wood. Fcp. 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Baker. — Eight Years' Wander- 
ings in Ceylon. By S. W. Bakeb, Esq. 
With 6 coloured Plates. 8vo. 15s. 

Barth.— iTravials and Discoveries 

in North and Central Africa : Being the 
Journal of an Expedition undertaken 
under the auspices of Her Britannic 
Mfdesty'8 Government in the Years 
18«)— 1855. By Hbnbt Babth, Ph.D., 
D.C.L., &c. With numerous Maps and 
Blustrations. 5 vols. 8vo. £6. 58. doth. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Clalm8 of Tenants 
npon Quitting Farms, at both Michael- 
mas and Lady-day ; as revised by Mr. 
Donaldson. Seventh Edition^ en- 
larged and adapted to the Present 
Time. By Robebt Bakeb, Land- 
Agent and Valuer. 8vo. price lOs. 6d. 
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iiBft. — A Tmtiw on tlie 

MM boac. m to Appiieitkm to 
'hm. XQiik steoK KsTwatian, and 
■Svvv. irtt».*itiiMOnh. tidited 

• - and SI9 Wood 



„ ^ ..^ ^^^^^ gMtM—qr tipi t. 5y Jomr 






— ^«i i^aa .«.£.«=z» i.' 



-.-al Tx^ .r<v i c: T** Crmrs'tt te ti* 

lis rx.»jr V :ii? Zt-.'.^. Uross- ti< 
rv .< c. cf >-- HiAiT KiiTX JLH. 

B^fl. — A Msuftl te Vavml 

«.=«ri »^ lie A '-^urilt} . Br Joszr 
UN XXIX FoTT^ Ci; • J-, R^. With 

i\ti — ifcwr^i'- 1:1 Cv ..tiLTS and SK 




t^ JSt&mKj of 8deaee» 

. aod ^ ; eampRring the 



Ps^d;«e* «f cvoy Jh mm h of Hwoan 
KacivMpp: with tbe D«fi««tiaii and 
I of an the Tenu m soMnl 




t^ PrciMrraiian of Wood. Tmahut, 
Jtc. EdiiMl I17 J. SoanmMM» ILB. 
Fciv WooikniBk 7 s> 6d. 

AtlM of H&tory 
tkom Um Oonunenee- 



Gnok TMta. 



x:;:t,i : »i:h cvyLc<i* Knil."^ Xc:<?s 
Crin.Tft!. f^iik-Iocica;. aad FrpHntannr. 
E*:e -Cy aisir:<ed to the uaeof T^€o- 
kx.n j:^ S: - ieris and Ministers.. P> the 
E«T. S. T. RuMXViKUk. DJ)^ FJiLA. 
XiT-ih Ediiioo, revised, t vcis, Srow 



xMQt of tbTOaiBiian Eia to the Fre- 
sm Tiaae: Goaprifiing a Sories of 
Sixteen Ookand Maps, arranged in 
Chranob)«Kal Order, with UlustratiTe 
Mcnaiiv Qjr the Rer. J. S. BxBvn. 



« | rfl?Tp li y ift nr T. nrtej, Boral Sro. 1^ 6d. halMMmnd. 



Life of the 

Duke of Wellington. From the French 
of Alkxis BMAmoHT. Captain on the 



Dr.BloomfioUreOoIlegoASekoQl • 

Edition of the Gre^ Testament : With ' 
brief English XoCes.chieaj-Philok«ical > 
and F.xplasatorr. Seventh Edition; ' 
with ilai- and lidex. Ftp. 8«e. 7s.«d. • 



StalTof dte Bdgian Annj 
dationa and Additkna. Br the Bev. 
G. R.GLUO, MJL.. Cfaaplain-QenMvl 
to the Ftoraes and Prebeadsrr of St. 
Paal'a. With Haps, Plana, and Por- 
traits. Vols. I. and IL 8to. price SOs. 
Tou IIL Uom^etiom) ia in peeparatiaa. 



Dr. BlooBfieid*s CoUege A Sehool 

Lcxioon to the Greek Testament. New 
Editioo. r«Tiaed. Fcp. 8to. price 10a. 6d. 

Boun^B CateduBa of the Steam 

Eneine in its Tarioos Applications to 
nines. Hills. Steam Ka^cation, Bail- 
wayE. and Agriculture : Wi^ Practical 
Instrbctions for the Mann&ctnre and 
Man ag e ment of Engines of every dass. 
Foard Edition, enlarged: with 89 
Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.6s. 



! Br.T.BiiU«sK]tt8to]Ibth«noa 

the Xanagement of their Health during 
the Period of Pregnancy and in ttie 
Lyine4n Room: With an Exj^osore of 
Popular Errors in connexion with those 
sahieatSL Ae. ; and Hints uponlfaziins. 
NewlStion. Fq».8vo.5«. 

Bull. — > The Maternal Xanage- 
ment of Children in Health and Dia- 
eaae. By T. Brui, 1I.D., fonnsxly 
Physidan-Acooucheur to the Finshniy 
Midwifery Instituti<ui. New Editioo, 
I Fcp. 8vo. 5b. 
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Brodie.— Fsychologieal Inqui- 
ries, in a Series of EBiwys intended to 
iUiutrste the Inflnenoe of the Physical 
Onnnisation on the Mental Faculties. 
By Sir Bbn JAMnr C. Bbobxs. Bart. 
Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.5ii. 

Bruuen.— Christianity^ and ITan- 

kind, their Beginnings and Prospeots. 
By ^on C. C. J. Bttsbbh, D.IX, 
D.CX., D.Ph. Being a New Bdition, 
corrected, re-modellecL and extended, 
of HippolvtM and Ma Age, 7 vols. 
8ro. £5. 5e. 

•»• This Edition ia composed of three dis- 
tinct irockt, 88 follows : — . 

1 . Hippolytua and his Age ; or^ the Begin- 
nings and Vrospecta of Christianity. 3 
▼ols. 8to. £1. 10«. 

2. Outline of the Philosophy of Unirersal 
History applied to Language and Re- 
gion ; containing on Account of the Al- 
phabetical Conferences. 2TOla.S3«. 

a. Analecta Ante-Nicwia. 3 toIs. ero. £3. 2s. 

B nns e n. — Lyra Germanica. 

Translated from the German by Cathh- 
rawB WnrKWOETH. Fift^ Edition of 
the First Sbbibb. Hymns for the 
Sundays and Festivals of the Christian 
Year. Sbcond Sbbibs, the Christian 
Lilfe. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. each Series. 

* ,* These selections of German Hymns hsTe 
been made from collections published in Ger- 
many by Baron Bunsbm ; and form companion 
volumes to 

Tlieologia Oermanioa: Whioh 

setteth forth many fiair lineaments of 
Divine Truth, and salth very lofiyand 
lovely things tou<^ing a Perfect Life. 
Translated by Susawka WnrrwoBTH. 
With a Preface by the Eev. Cha*blbs 
KiirasLEY; and a Letter by Baron 
BuirsBjr. Third Edition. Fcp.8vo.58. 

BonBen.— Egjrpt's Place in Uni- 
versal History : An Historical Investi- 
eiB, in Five Books. By Banm C; O.J. 
BBW, D.C.L.. D.Ph. Translated 
from the German by C. H. Cottbbll, 
Esq., M.A. With many Illustrations. 
Vol. I. 8vo. 288. ; Vol. II. 8vo. SOs. 
Vols. III. IV. and V. completing the 
woA^ are in the press. 

BiBliop Bntler's Sketoh of Ka> 

dem and Ancient Geogrwhy. New 
Edition, thoroughly reviied, with sneh 
Alterations introduced as oontinuaUy 
progressive Discoveries and the latest 
information have rendered 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 



Biihop Butler'ft Ctonesal Atlav 

ofModeni and Ancient Geography; com- 
prising Fifty-two ftill'ooloured Maps ; 
with complete Indices. New Edition, 
enlarged, and greatly improved. Edited 
IV^theAatho^PsSon. Boyal 4to. 2te. 

Burton.— First Footsteps in East 

Africa; or, an Exploration of Harar. 
By BrcHABD F. Bvston; Captain. 
Bombay Army. With Maps and 
coloured Plate. 8vo. 18e. 

Burton.— Personal IfTairatlve of 

a PilflTimageto £1 Medinah and Meocah. 
By KiCHABn F. Bubtoit, Captain, 
Bombay Army. Second Edition, re* 
vised; with coloured Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 248. 

Tke Cabinet Lawyer: A Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil 
and Criminal; with a Dictionary of 
Law Terms. Maxims, Statutes, and 
Judicial Antiquities; Correct Tables of 
Assessed Taxes, Stamp Duties, Excise 
Licenses, and Post>HoTBe Duties % Poet- 
Office Regulations ; and Prison Disci- 
pline. 17th Edition, comprising the 
Public Acts of the Session 1858. Fcp. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Tbe Cabinet Gazetteer : APopa- 

lar Exposition of All the Countries of 
the World. By the Author of The 
Cabinet Lawper. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Calendars of State Papers, Bo- 

mestic Series, published under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls, 
and with the Sanction of H.M. Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department : 

The Reign of JAMES 1. 1603-23, edited 
by Mrs. Gssbk. Vols. I. to IIL tmpe- 
nal 8vo. 16s. each. 

The Reign of CHARLES L 1625-86. 
edited by JoHir Bbucs, V.P.S.A. Im- 
perial 8vo. l&s. 

The Reigns of EDWARD VI., MARY, 
ELIZABETH. 15i7-80, edited by R. 
Lbhon, Esq. Imperial 8vo. 15s. 

Historical Notes relative to the History 
of England, from the Accession of 
HENRY VIII. to the Death of ANNE 
Q509-1714). compiled by P. S. TKOMi-i, 
Esq. 3 vols, imperial 8vo. 40s. 

State Papers relatUig to SCOTLAND, 
from the Reign of HENRY VHI. to the 
Accession of JAMES I. (1509-1608). and 
of the Correspondence relating to MARY 
QUEEN of SOOTS, dnrhig her Captivity 
in England, edited by M. J. Thob», 
Esq. 2 vols, imperial 8vo. 808. 



mw WQBK8 AVB HXW EDITIONS 



OalTert. — TIm Wife*! XtaMl ; 

or, Prwrtn, TbooKhta, awl Soon on 
8eTeraf Oecatrioitf of a MatroD's Uft. 
Bt th« Hot. W. Caltvr, M.A. Onia- 
in'entcd from Dwigna Iff tlM Aothor in 
t)M atyla of Qmwm SiieabtiM*9 Fratftr- 
Book. Crown 8vo.10i.6d. 

Catlow's Pomilar Conekology; 

or, the Shall Cabinei arrangad aooord- 
injc to the Modern StOaa: With a 
detailed Aoooont of the Animala. and a 
complete DeacriptlTe List of the Fami- 
lies and Genera of Recent and Foaafl 
Shelli. Second Edttion, improred; 
with 406 Woodcnta. Post 8vo. 14a. 

CaeU. — The Stad Farm; or, 
Hints on BrcedhiK Horses for tiie Toil 
the Chase. andSe Road. Addressed 
to Breeders of Raoe-Horses and 
Hunters. Landed Profirietan, andTa- 
nant Farmers. By Cxcxi.. Fcp. 8vo. Sa. 

Cadi's Stable Praotice ; or, Hints 

onTratningforthe Tarf,theChaae, and 
the Road: with Obaervations on Racing 



WDO BIV ownvrmu ui nwauis, ou^uhj- 

Chasing, and Foz-Honting. Fcp.8TO. 
withPUte.5a. 

Chronioles and Xomorials of 

Gnat Britain and Ireland during the 
Middle AK«a,iNibUBhed by the authority 
of H. MTTreasurr under the Direction 
of the Master of ihe Rolls :- 
OuigraTe'e Chronlde of Engiand,edited 

bv the Ber. F. C. Hxvgxstov, MJL 

Ragrtl8To.8s.8d. 

Chronloon Monaaterii de Abingdon, 
eaitid b^ the RsT. J. SnTSiraov. MJL 
Vol. I. royalSvo. as, 6d. 

Lttea of Edward the Confessor, edited 
hy the ReT. H. R. Lvabd. M.A. 8s. 6d. 

Monumenta Franciaoana, edited by the 
Rev. J. 8. BuwxB, M JL. 8a. 6d. 

FlMciottU Biantoram Magistri Johan- 
nto Wycttf com Trittco, eSted by the 
Rev. W. W. SHisuT. M JL. 8a. 8d. 

Stewart's Buik of the CronioUs of 
Scotland, edited by W. B. Tubwbcll, 
Barrister. Vol. I. royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Johannia Gapgrave Liber de lUustcibus 
Henrids. edited by Uie Rev. F. C. 
HiiroxsTov, H.A. Royal 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

English Translation of Gapgrave's BooJk 
qftke Ithutrioiu Remie$,% the Rev. 
F.C. Hi]r(»S8Toir,M.A. Wed. 

Ehnham's Historia de Monasterii S. 
Augustinl Cantnarensis, edited by the 
Rev. C. Habdwiokx, mIa. 8s. 6d. 



Chapman.— History of OnstaTiis 

Adotphos. and of the Tliirty Years' 
War up to the King's Death: With 
some Account of its Conclusion by Uxe 
Peace of Westphalia, in 1618. By B. 
CHAPiCAir, H.A. 8vo. Plans, 128. dd. 

ChoYzenl On the Harmony and 

Contrast of Colours, and their Applica- 
tions to the Arts: Ineludinsr Painting. 
Interior Decoration, Tapestries, Car- 
pats, Moeaica, Coloured Glazing. Papers 
Btidning, Calico-Printing, Letterpress- 
Printing, Map- Colouring, Dress, 
Landscape and Flower-Gardening, &c. 
Ac Translated by Charles Mastsl. 
With 4 Plates. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Connolly .-^History of theBoyal 

Sappers and Miners: Including the 
Services of the Corpe in the Crimea and 
at the Siege of Sebastopol. By T. W. J. 
CoifHOLLY. Quartermaster of the Royal 
Engineers. Seeond Edition: with 17 
coloured Plates. 2 vols. 8vo. aOs. 

Conyboare and Howson's Life 

and Epistles of Saiijit Paul : Comprising 
a complete Biography of the Apoatle, 
and a Translaioon of his Epistles 
inserted in Chronological Order. Third 
SdiUon, revised and corrected ; with 
several Maps and Woodcuts, and 4 
Plates. 2 vou. square crown 8vo. Sis. 6d. 
*,* Th« Origmul Edition, with mora nn- 

merou lUutntions, in 2 vols. 4to. price iSu. 

—nay also be had. 

Dr. Copland's Dictionary of 

Practical Medicine: Comprising Gene- 
ral Pathology, the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Diseases. Morbid Struct u r w , 
and the DLsorders especially incidental 
to Climates, to Sex. and to the diiferent 
Epochs of Life ; with numerous ap- 
proved Formula of the Medicines 
recommended. Now complete in 3 vols. 
8vo. price £5. Us. doth. 

Bishop Cotton's Instmotions in 

the Doctrine and Practice of Christi- 
anity. Intended as an Introduction to 
Oonfirmation. 4thEdition. 18mo.28.ed. 

Crosy's £noyolop8Bdia of CiTil 

Ensineethig, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. Illustrated by upwards 
of 8.000 Woodcuts. Second mUHom 
revised; and extended in a Supplement, 
comprising Metropolitan Water-Snpply, 
Drainaire of Towns, Railways, Cubical 
Proportion, Bride and Iron Construc- 
tlon,Xron Screw Piles, Tubular Bridges, 
Ac 8vo.68s. 



PUBLISHED BT LONaKAV, BBOWN, AND CO. 



Crone. ^ Xemoriali, Scientific 

and Literary, of Andrew Crosse, the 
Electrician. Edited by Mrs. Cbossb. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Crowe.^The History of France. 

By Etrb Eyans Cbowb. In Five 
Volumes. Vol. 1. 8vo. lis. 

Cmikshank. ^ The Life of Sir 

John Falstaff, UluRtrated in a Series 
of Twenty-four original Ecchings by 
Geor^ Cruikshank. Accompanied by 
an imaginary Biography of the Knight, 
by RoBBET B. Bbough. Boyal 8vo. 
price 128. 6d. cloth. 

Lady Gust's Invalid's Own Book : 

A Collection of Recipes fVom various 
Books and various Countries. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

The Bev. Canon Dale's Domestic 

Liturgy and Family Chaplain, in Two 
Parts : Part I. Church Services adapted 
for Domestic Use, with Praj'ers for 
Every Day of the week, selected from 
the Book of Common Prayer; Pabt 
II. an appropriate Sermon for Every 
Sunday in the Year. Second Edition. 
Poet 4to. 21s. cloth ; 81s. 6d. calf; or 
JB2. lOs. morocoo. 

{The F^xir.T Chaplain, 12*. 
The Domestic Litd&gt, 
10*. 6d. 

Davies. — Algiers in 1857: Its 

Accessibility. Climate, and Resources 
described with especial reference to 
EngUsh Invalids ; with details of Re- 
creation obtainable in its Neighbour- 
hood added for the use of Travellers in 
general. By the Rev. E. W. L. Davibs, 
M.A. OxoH. Po8t8vo.68. 

Delabeche.^Report on the Geo- 
logy of Cornwall, Devon, and West 
Somerset. By Sir H. T. Dblabbchb, 
F.R.S. With Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cats. 8vo. 14s. 

Davy (Dr. J.)^The Angler and 

his Friend ; or, Piscatory Colloquies 
and Fishing Excursions. By Johk 
Dayt, M.D., F.R.S., &c. Fcp. 8vo. 6b. 

By the same Author, 

The Angler in the Lake District ; 

or. Piscatory Colloquies and Pishing 
Excursions in Westmoreluid and Cum- 
berland. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

De la Hive's Treatise on Elec- 
tricity in Theory and Practice. Trans- 
lated for the Author by C. V. Walkee. 
F.R.S. 8 vols. 8vo. woodcuts, £S. las. 



Abbe' Domenech's Missionary 

Adventures in Texas and Mexico : A 
Personal Narrative of Six Years' So- 
journ in those Regions. Translated • 
from the French under the Author's 
superintendence. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

The Eclipse of Faith ; or, a Visit 

to a Religious Sceptic. 9th Edition. 
Fcp.8vo.5s. 

Defence of The Eclipse of Faith, 

by its Author: Being a Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman's Rmly : Including 
a full Examination of^that Writer's 
Criticism on the Character of Christ ; 
and a Chapter on the Aspects and Pre- 
tensions of Modern Deism. Second 
^di^ion, revised. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Englishman's Greek Con- 

cordance of the New Testament : Being 
an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion 
between the Greek and the English 
Texts; including a Concordance to the 
Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek- 
English and English-Greek. New Edi- 
tion, with a new Index. Royal 8vo. iHa, 

The Englishman's Hebrew and 

Chaldee Concordance of the Old Testa- 
ment : Being an Attempt at a Verbal 
Connexion between the Original and the 
English Translations; with Indexes. 
a List of the Proper Names and their 
Occurrences, Ac. 2 vols, royal 8vo. 
£8. 188. 6d. ; large paper, M. 148. 6d. 

Ephemera'sHandbookofAngling; 

teaching Fly-flshing, Trolling, Bottom- 
Fishing, Salmon-Pishing: With the 
Natural History of River-Fish, and the 
best Modes of Catching them. Third 
Edition, corrected and improved; with 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 58. 

Ephemera's Book of the Salmon : 

The Theory, Principles, and Practice of 
Fly-Fishing for Salmon ; Lists of good 
Salmon Flies for every good River in 
the Empire ; the Natural History of the 
Salmon, its Habits described, and the 
best way of artificially Breeding it. 
Fcp. 8vo. with coloured Plates, 148. 

FairbainL—Dsefol Information 

for Engineers : Being a Series of Lec- 
tures delivered to the Working Engi- 
neers of Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
By William Faibbaibn, F.R.S., 
F.G.S. Second EdUion i with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. lus. 6d. 

Fischer. — Francis Bacon of 

Verulam : Realistic Philosophy and its 
Age. ByDr.K. FiscHBR. I'ranslated 
by JoHX OxBiTFOBS. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 
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Fwettar. ^ BunUet in the 

Islands of Corsica and Sardinia : With 
Notices of th«lr History. Antiquiliw. 
aad present (V>nditiou. By Thoica^s 
FOEMTSB. With ookmred Mu) ; and 
nomeroos Lithofrrapbio and Woodcut 
Illustrations from Drawings made 
during the Tour by Lieut.-CoL H. A. 
BiddiUph, B.A. Imperial 8vo. 88s. 

Oarratt^MarveliandMyiteries 

of Instinct : or« Curiosities oT Animal 
Life. By Obokob Gabbatt. Second 
AiMon, improved. Fcp.8vo.4e.6d. 

GillMrt.— A Praotioal TroatiM 
on Banking. By Jambs WniLZiJC 
Oxlbabt7F.R.B.. General Manager of 
the London and Westminister Bank. 
Sixth EdUion, 2 vols. 12mo. 16b. 

GUbart.— OLogio for the MiUion: 

I a Familiar Exposition of the Art of 
ReaRonlng. By J. W. Gilbabt, F.B.8. 
&th£Ultion ; with Portrait. 12mo.8s.6d. 

Oleig.— Easays, BiograpUoal, 

Historical, and Miscellaneous, oontri- 
buted chliBfly to the^JBWuftgw* and 
Quarterly Beoietos. By the Rev. G. R. 
GLBie.M. A., Chaplain- General to the 
Forces, and Prebendary of St. Paul's. 
2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 

The Poetical Works of Oliver 

Goldsmith. £ditedbyBox.i»KCoBKBY, 
Esq. Illustrated by Wood Engravines, 
from Designs by Members of the 
Etcliing Cmb. Square crown 8vo. 
cloth, &s. ; morocco, £1. 16b. 

Oosse.— A Naturalist's Scjoum 

in Jamaica. By P. H. GOBSS, Esq. 
With Plates. Post Svo. 14s. 

Greathed.— Letters from Delhi 

durinff the Siege. By H. H. Gbbathxp, 
Esq., Political Agent. Post Svo. 

Green.-^Liyes of the Frincesses 

of England. By Mrs. Mabt Akkb 
EvBBETT Gbbbn, Editor of the Letters 
cfSopal and JUtutriout Ladies. With 
numerous Portraits. Complete in 6 
vols, post Svo. lOs. 6d. each. 

Oreyson.— -Selections from* the 



Correspondence of R. E. Gbbtvok, Esq. 
£dit«d by the Author of The Eclipse of 
Faith, New Edition. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 



Grove.— The Correlation of Phy- 
sical Forces. By W. R. Gbove, Q.C.. 
M.A. Third Edition. Svo. 78. 



Oiimqr.-^t Lonia and BMun 

IV.: Being a Second Series of Histo- 
rical Sketches. 'Bf the Rev. Jomr H. 
GuBiTBY, M Jl. Fcp. Svo. 6b. 

i;or,Bamplaa 

Leetiire'Boom. Edited by 

Rev. J. H. QvBiTBY. Cxowu8vo.5«. 

CNvilt's SneyelopflBdia of AnluU 

teeture. Historical, Theocetioal, and 
PrscticaL By Jobbfh Owilt. With 
more thanl«OQO Wood Engravinga. finom 
Designs by J. S. GwiLT. 8to.42s, 

Hare (Archdeacon).— The life 

of Luther, in Forty-eight Historical 
Engravings. By Gustav KOvie. 
With Explanationa by Archdeacon 
Habb and Svbaitvab Wivkwobtx. 
Fcp.4to.28s. 

Harford.— XifB of XiehaelAagelo 

Buonarroti: With Trandations of 
many of his Poems and Letters : alao 
Memoirs of Savonarc^ Raphael, and 
VittoriaColonna. By JohkS.1Iabbobd, 
Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. Second Editiflii, 
revised; with20 Plates. 2 vols. Svo. 26s. 

ninstrations, Arohiteotoral and 

Pictorical, of the Genius of Michael 
Angelo Buanarroti. With Descriptions 
of the Hates, by the Commuendatore 
Caituta : C. R. COCEBBBLL, Esq., RJL.; 
and J. S.UABFOBD.Esq., D.C.L., F JL.S. 
FoUo, 7Ss. 6d. half^und. 

Harrison. — The Light of the 

Forn : or. Counsels from the Siok-Bad 
of E.M. By the Rev. W. Habbibob. 
MJl., Domestic Chaplain to the 
Duoheas of Cambridge. Fcp. Svo. 5a. 

Harry Hieover's Stable Talk 

and Table Talk; or. Spectacles fbr 
Youns Sportsmen. Mew Edition. S 
vols. Svo. Portrait, 24s. 

Harry Hieover.^The Hnnting- 

Fleld. By Habbt Hibovbb. With 
Two Plates. Fcp. Svo. Se. half-bonnd. 

Harry Hieover. — Praetioal 

Horsemanship. Second Edition : with 
2 Plates. Fcp. Svo. 5s. half-bound. 

Harry Hieover.— The Podkst and 

the Stud ; or. Practical Hints <m the 
Management of the Stable. By Hajkbt 
HiEovKB. Fcp. Svo. Portrait^ 58. 

Harry meover.— The Stnd, for 

Practical Purposes and Practical Men : 
Being a Guide to the Choice of a Horse 
for ujse more than for show. Fcp. Ss. 
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Hassall.— A History of the Bri- 
tish Freshwater AImb : Induding 
Descriptions of the Desmidese and 
Diatomace«e. By Abthfb Hliii Hab- 
SAii, M.D. 2 vols. 8vo. with 1«3 
plates, £1. 158. 

HassaU.^-AdulteratioxLs Betect* 

ed; or, Plain Instnictious for the Dis- 
covery of Frauds in Food and Medicine. 
By Aethub Hill HASSixL, M.D. 
Lond., Analyst of The Lancet Sanitary 
Commission, and Author of the Reports 
of that Commission published under 
the title <A:Food and iU AduUeraHom 
(which may also be had, in 8vo. price 
288.)! With 225 Illustrations, engraved 
on Wood. Crown Svo. 178. 6d* 

CoL Hawker's Instraotioiis to 

Young Sportsmen in all that relateeto 
Guns and Shootmg. 10th Edition, re- 
vised by the Author's Son, M^or P. 
W. L. HAWKBE. With Portrait, Plates, 
and Woodcuts. Svo. 2l8. 

Haydn's Book of Bignities: 

Containing Rolls of the Official Person- 
ages of the British Empire, Civil, Bc- 
^esiasticaL Judicial, MiUtary. Naval, 
and Mfmiapal, from the Earnest P^ 
riods to the Present Time. Together 
with the Sovereigns of Europe, from 
the Foxmdation of their resnective 
States; the Peerage and Nobility of 
Great Britain, &c. Svo. 25b. 

Hayward. — Biographical and 

Critical Essays, reprinted from Re- 
views, with Admtions and Corrections. 
^A.Hatwabj), Esq., Q.C. 2 vols. 
Svo. 24s. 

The Heirs of GhoTeleigh: A 

Novel. By Gbbvaisb Abboixt. 3 vols, 
post Svo. Sis. 6d. 

/ 

Sir John Herschers Outlines of 

Astronomy. Fifth Edition, revised 
and corrected to the existing state of 
astronomical knowledge ; with Plates 
and Woodcuts. Svo. 18s. 

Sir John Herschel^ Essays 

from the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
BevieicSf with Addresses and other 
Pieces. 8VQ.188. 

Hinchliff. •■-■ Summer Months 

among the Alps : With the Ascent of 
Monte Rosa. ByTHOs.W.HiKCHLiiT, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. 



Hints on Etiquette and the 

Usages of Society : With a Glance at 
Bad Habits. New EdiUon, revised 
(with Additions) by a Lady of Rank. 
Fcp. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Holland.— Medical Notes and 

Reflections. BySir HENBYfioLLAiTD, 
M.D., F.R.9., &c.. Physician in Ordi- 
nary to the Qaeen and Prince^/Oniort. 
Third Edition. Svo.lSs. 

Holland.— Chapters on Mental 

Physiologr. By Sir Hekby Hollavb, 
Bart., F.R.S., &c. Founded chiefly on 
Chapters contained in MediccU Notes 
and B^flectfons by the same Author. 
. Second Edition. Post Svo. 88. 6d. 

Hooker.^Eew Gardens; or, a 

Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens of Kew. By Sir Wiislsam 
JACESOir HooEBB, K.H., &c.. Direc- 
tor. With many Woodcuts. ldmo.6d. 

Hooker's Museum of Economic 

Botany; or. Popular Guide to the 
usefal and Remarkable Ve^ettbfe 
Products of the Museum in the Royd. 
Gardens of Kew. 16mo. Is. 

Hooker and Amott*s British 
Flora; comprising the PhcBnogamous 
or Flowering Plants, and the Fenu. 
Seventh Eduion. with Additions and 
Corrections; and numerous Figures 
illustrative of the Umbelliferous Plants, 
the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and 
the Ferns. 12mo. with 12 Plate& lis. ; 
with the Plates coloured, 216« 

Home's Introduction to the 

CrUical Study and Knowledge of the 
Ho^ Scriptures. Tenth EdUion^ re- 
vised, corrected, and brought down to 
the present time. Edited by the Rev. 
T. Habtwell HoEKB, B.D. (the 
Author); the Rev. Samubl Davidsov, 
D.D. of the University of HaUe. and 
LL.D. ; and S. Pbidbaitx Trbgbllbs, 
LL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 Vignettes 
and Facsimiles. 4 vols. Svo. £8. ISs. 6d. 

Home.— A Compendious Intro- 
duction to the Study of the Bible, By 
the Rev. T. Habtwell Hobke, B.D. 
New Edition, with Maps, &c. 12mo. 9e. 

Hoskyns.- Talpa ; or, the Chro- 
nicles of a Clay Farm : An Agricuhural 
Fragment. By Chait^os \<-bx,v 
H08KyKS,Esq. Fourth Edition. With 
24 Woodcuts from Designs by Gxob&b 
Cbuieshaitx. 16mo. 58.6d. 
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How to Hvno BiA Childzvn: 

Intended espedally as a Heln to the 
Nnnes in the Hoepital for Sick Chil- 
dren; but oontaining DinctkMia of 
serrioe to all who have the charge of 
theYoang. Fep. 8to. Is. 6d. 

Howin (A. ]L)-^An Art-Sta- 

dent in Munich. By Avka Habt 
Howm. S Tols. poet 8to. 14e. 

Eowitt.— The ChUdren'i Year. 
Bj Maby Howitt. With Four Ulna- 
trations. Sqnare lemo. 68. 

Howitt. — Tallangetta, the 

Squatter's Home : A Story of Austra- 
lian Life. By Willlik Howin. 
2 Tols. post 8to. 18s. 

Howitt. -— Land, Labour, and 

Gold ; or. Two Years in Victoria : With 
Visit to Svdney and Van Diemen's 
Land. By Wzi<llajc Howitt. Second 
Edition. 2 Tols. crown 8to. 10a. 

W.Howitt's^^its toBemarkable 

Places: Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and 
Scenes Illustrative of Striking Passages 
In English History and Poetry. With 
about 80 Wood Engravings. New Edi- 
Uon, 2 vols, square crown Svo. 258. 

William Hewitt's Boy's Conn- 
try Boot: : Belns the Real Life of a 
Country Boy, written by himself; ex- 
hibiting all tneAmusements, Pleasures, 
and Pursuits of Children In the Coun- 
try. With 40 Woodcuts. Fcp.8vo.68. 

William Howitt's Bnral Life of 

England. With Woodcuts by Bewick 
andWUtlams. Medium Svo. 2l8. 

Hno. — CliriBtianity in China, 
Tartar, and Thibet. By M. I'Abb^ 
HtTO. formerly Missionary Apostolic 
in China. Vols. I. and U. 8vo. 21s. : 
and Vol. Ill I08,6d. 

Hue. — The Chinese Empire : 

A Sequel to Hue and Oabet's Jowmey 
through Tartary and Thibet. By the 
AbW Hue, formerly Missionary Apos- 
tolic In China. Second EdiUon; with 
Map. 2 vols. Svo. 21b. 

Hudson and Kennedy's Ascent 
\viS?"\5^"c by a New Route and 
Without Guides. Second ^dttiow, with 
riate and Map. Post Svo. 6s. M. 



'8 FlaiB Birectioiis for | 

Making wms in conformity with the ! 

Law : With a clear Expoeition of the , 

Law rdating to the distribution of i 

Peraooal Estate in Uie case of Intes- I 

tacy, two Forms of Wills, and mndi , 
naeftil information. Fcp. Svo. as. 6d. 

Hndson's Executor's Guide. ; 

Kew and improved Edition ; with Uie i 

Statutes enacted, and the Judicial | 

Decisions pronounced since the last i 

Emotion incorporated. Fcp. Svo. Gs. I 

Humboldt's Cosmos. Translated, ' 

with the Author's authority, by Hra. 
Sabuib. Vols. I. and II. l6mo. 
Half<»<;rown each, sewed; Se. 6d.eadi, 
doth : or in post Svo. ISs. eacli, doth. ' 
Vol. III._post Svo. iSs. 6d. doth: or 
in 16mo. Part I. Ss. 6d. sewed, Ss. 6d. , 
doth ; and Part II. 3s. sewed, 4s. doth. 
Vol. IV. Past I. post Svo. ISa. doth : i 
lOmo. 7s. 6d. doth. ; 

Humboldt's Aspects of Hature. 

Translated, with the Author's autho- 
rity, by Mrs. SAnnrx. ICtoo. price 00.: 
or in 2 vols. 8s. 6d. each, cloth; 28. Gd. 
each, sewed. 

Humphreys.^ Parables of Our ! 

LorcL illuminated and ornamented in \ 
the style of the Missals of the Heuais- 
sance by H. N. Huitphbets. Square 
fcp. Svo. 2l8. in massive carved covers ; 
or SOs. bound In morocco, by Haydiqr. . 

Hunt.-— Besearches on Light in 

its Chemical Relations : embracing a 
Consideration of all the Photographic 
Processes. By Robebt Hunt, F.U.S. 
Second Edition, with Plate and Wood- 
cuts. Svo. 10s. Od. 

Hutchinson. — - Impressions of 

Western Africa : With a Report on the 
Peculiarities of Trade up the Rivers in 
the Bight of Biafra. By J. T. Hctchik- 
Bov. Esq., British Consul for the Bi^ht 
of Blafra and the Island of Fernando 
Po. Post Svo. Ss. 6d. 

Idle.-— Hints on Shooting, Fish- 
ing. &Cm both on Sea and Land, and 
in the Fresh-Water Lochs of Scotland: 
Being the Experiences of C. Idle, Esq. 

Fcp. Svo. 68, 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Saints and Martyrs, as represented in 
Christian Art : Forming the Fissr 
SBRrES of Sacred and Legendary Art. 
Third Edition ; with 17 Etchings and 
upwards of leO Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown Svo. Sis. 6d. 
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Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Monastic Ordera, as represented in 
Christian Art. Forming the Sbcoitd 
Sbsibs of Sacred and Legendarp Art. 
Second Edition, enlarged: with 11 
Etchinn hy the Author and 88 Wood- 
cuts. Square crown 8vo. 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Legends of the 

Madonna, as represented in Christian 
Art : Forming the Thibb Sbbibs of 
aaered and Leoendary Art, Second 
Edition, corrected and enlarged ; with 
27 Etcliings and 165 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo. 28s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Commonplaoe- 

Book of Thoughts, Memories, and Fan- 
cies, Originni and Selected. Second 
Edition, revised and oonected ; with 
Etchings and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
price 18s. 

Mrs. Jameson's Two Lectures on 

the Employment of Women : — 

1. SiSTBRa 0/ Charitt, Catholic and Pro- 

teftant, Abroad and at Home. Second 
Sditioit, with new Preface. Fcp. S>o. 1$. 

2. The CoxMONioif of Labode: A Second 

Lecture on the Social Employments of 
Women. Fcp. 8to. 3i. 

Jaqnemet's Compendium of 

Chronology : Containhig the most im- 

Ssrtant Dates of General History, Po- 
tloal, JScclesiastical. and Literary, 
from the Creation of the World to the 
end of the Year 1854. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Jaqaemet's Chronology for 

Schools : Containing the most impor- 
tant Dates of General History, Politi- 
cal, Ecclesiastical, and Literary, from 
the Creation of the World to the end of 
the Tear 1857. Fcp. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Lord Jeffrey's Contributions to 

The Edhiburgh Review. A New Edi- 
tion, complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 
8vo. 218. doth; or 30s, calt— Or in 
3 vols. 8vo. price 428. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works : With Life by Bishop Hbbbb. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. 
Chablbs Paob Edbn, Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Now complete in 10 
vols. 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 

Kemble.^The Saxons in Eng- 
land : A History of the English Com- 
monwealth till the Conquest. By J. M. 
KBacBLE, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 



Keith Johnston's Bietionary of 

Geography. Descriptive, Physical, Sta- 
tisticid. and Historical : Forming a com- 
plete General Gazetteer of the World. 
Second Edition, thoroughly revised. 
In 1 vol. of 1,360 pages, comprising 
about 50,000 Names of Places, 8vo. 36s. 
cloth ; ox half-bound in mssia, 41s. 

Kesteven.-— A Xannal of the 

Domestic Practice of Medicine. By 
W. B. Kbstbvbw. F.R.C.8.E., &c. 
Square post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Eirby and Spenoe's Introduction 

to Entomology; on Elements of the 
Natural History of Insects: Compris- 
ing an Account of Noxious and Useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, 
Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, 
Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, 
&c. Seventh Edition, with an Appen- 
dix relative to the Ongin and Progress 
of the work. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Lardner's Cabinet CyclopsBdia of 

History, Biograpliy, Literature, the 
Arts and Sciences, Natural History, 
and Manufactures. A Series of Original 
Works by Euii7bkt Wbitbbs. Com- 

?lete in 132 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vignette 
'itles, price £19. lOs. cloth lettered. 
The Works separately, in single 
Volumes or Sets, price Ss. 6d. each 
Volume, cloth lettered. 

Mrs. B. Lee's Elements of Na- 
tural History ; or, First Principles of 
Zoology : Comprising the Principles ot 
Classmcation, interspersed with amus- 
ing and instructive Accounts of the 
most remarkable Animals. New Edi- 
tion i Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

The Letters of a Betrothed. 

Fcp. 8vo. price 5s. cloth. 

Letters to my T7nknown Friends. 

By a Ladt, Author of Letters on Bap- 
ptness. Fourth Edition. Fcp. 8vo.5b. 

Letters on Happiness, addressed 

to a Friend. By the Author of Letters 
to my Vaknown Friends. Fcp.8vo.6e. 

LJS.L.— The Poetical Works of 

Letitia Elizabeth Landon; comprising 
the Improciscarice, the Venetian Brojce- 
let, the Golden Violet^ the Troubadour, 
and Poetical Remains. 2 vols. 16mo. 
lOs. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 
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Dr. JohB liadlegr*! TkMiy and 

PrMtlot of HorticatoBry; or. nAt- 

the n«WT ^ aoreieuUmt$, much tn- 
laiKMli wf(h»Woodeati. 8v«.Ub. 



Dr. John Idndley*! lAtrodvotioii 
(oBolMiy. New Bdlttoru with opn«o» 
tioiit and copions Addiuons. 2 roll. 
»ro. with Plates and Woodeota, Mf. 

Uawood. — Aathologi* OzonJU 

en>i«. Hive Florilegium e LoallmB poet- 
\ciM dh-enorum Oxoniensiiim Onscb 
et LatlnU decerpttun. Cturante Quxi- 
BUlO LiVWOOD. MJL 8vo.l4>. 

Lvriaer^ Lattan to a Tonng 

Xaster Mariiier on some SuUects ooa- 
necied wUh his Calling. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 5s. 6d. 

London*! BnejelopmUa of Oar- 

deninc: Comprisiiitr the Theory and 
Prarure of Horticultura. Floricoltnre, 
Aboriraltnre, and Landacape-Garden- 
Ing, With 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. 50b. 

Lomdoii's Saojelopttdia of Treoo 

and Shreba^Vir Abo rttmm et Frmetiee- 
tmm BrUammiemm abridsed: Containing 
the HardjT Trees and Shrnbs of Great 
Britain, Native and Foreign, Scienti- 
flcaU3- and Pbuolariy Described. With 
abootS^OOO Woodcuts. 8to.SOs. 

Londoa*! XnoydlopflBdia of Agri- 
culture : Comprising the Theory and 
Practice of the Vshiation. Transfer, 
Laying* oat. Improvement, and Ma- 
nagement of Landed Propeiiy, and of 
the COltiTation and Economy of the 
Animal and Vegetable Prodnctions of 
Agriculture. With 1,100 Woodcuts. 
Svo. Sis. 6d. 

LoodoB'sEncyolcpediaofPUuits: 

CVnnpri«ing the Specific Character, 
Pwcription, Cultiiro, History, Applica- 
tion in the Arts, and even* other de- 
sirable Particular respecting all the 
Plants foond in Great Britam. With 
upw^trils of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 
pri«> £S. ISs. Gd. 

Landoa*! Eaeyelopndia of Cot- 
tage, Fann, and ruia Arehitectore and 
Faniltui*. New Edition, edited by 
Mr*. LouDox; with more than 2,000 
Woodcuts. M-o. <Qs. 

London's Hortns BritaanicnB; 

or. CatAlvVue of aU the Plants found in 
Great Britain. New Edition, corrected 
by Mrs. Lotrncor. Svo.Sls.6d. 



Lovten'a Lady'a Oonntry 

.Nmlon: or. How to "" 
Country lAfe RationaUy. 
Fop.dvo. 5s. 



Xn. London'i Amatenr Gar- 
dener's Calendar, or Monthly Guide to 
what should be avoided and done in a 
Garden. Seoond Edition, revised. 
Crown 8TO. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

Low's Eloments of Fraotioal 

Agriculture : oomptehending the Cul- 
tivation of PlantSL the Husbandly of 
the Domestic Anunals, and the Eco- 
nomy of the Farm. New Edition; 
with 200 Woodcuts. 8vo.2l8. 

Haoaid&y. — Speeehes of the 

BlghtHon.LordMACAUi.A.x. Corrected 
^uncssLF. 8vo. 128. 

Xaoanlay. — The History of 

England firom the Accession of James 
II. By the Right Hon. Lord Ma- 
clujaAY. New Edition. Vols. I. and 
n. 8vo. S2b. ; Vols. UI. and IV. 

Lord Maoanlay's '. 

land from the Acoession of Ji 

New Edition of the first Four Volumes 
of the Octavo Edition, revised aad 
corrected. 7 vols, post 8vo. 6s. each. 

Lord Kaoanlay's Critioal and 

Historical Essays contributed to The 
Edinburgh Beview. Four Editions r- 

1. A LismABT EmnoN (the JS<^MA), ia 

3 Tola. 8to. price 368. 

2. Complete in Ohb Yoluxk, with Por- 

trait and Vignette. Square crown 
8to. price 21a. cloth ; or tOa. caUL 

3. Another Nxw Editios, in 3 toIs. f^. 

8ro. price 21a. doth. 

4. The People's Eorriox. in 2 toIs. 

crown Sva price Si. doto. 

Haoanlay. — Lays of Anciont 

Borne, with /cry and the ilrsMMla. By 
the Right Hon. Lord MACAtTi.AT. 
New E^Uon. 16mo. price 4b. 6d. eloth; 
or 10s. 6d. bound in morocco. 

LordMacanlay's Lays of Anciant 

Rome. With numerous Dlustzaliona, 
Original and from the Autiq^ue, drawn 
on Wood by George Scharf, juu. Fcxiw 
4to. 21s. boards: or 428. bound in 



Kac Donald.— Poems. By George 

Mac Doitau), Author of WUkiH and 
WUkout. Fcp.8TO.7s. 
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Mae 3)oikald. — Wxthin and 

Without: A Dramatic Poem. By 
Geobgb Mao Dokald. Fcp. 8vo. 4b, 6d. 

Mao Dmifall. — The Theory of 

War illustrated by numerous Examples 
from History. By Lieutenant<:;oIonel 
Mac Dou&all, Commandant of the 
Staff College. Seotrnd Ediiton.reviaed. 
Post 8vo. with Plans. lOs. 6d. 

Mae Boi:^all. -—Tho GampaigBi 

of Hannibal, arranged and oriticaUy 
considered, expressly for the use of Stu- 
dents of Military History. By Lieut.- 
Col. P. L. Mao Dougall. Commandai^ 
of the Staff CoUege. Post 8vo. 78. fid. 

M<Dougall. — The Eventful 

Voyageof ^. Jf . DiKovary SMp Resolute 
to the Arctic Regions in eeareh of Sir 
John Franklin and the Migring Crewe 
of H.M. Diecoverp Ships Erebus artd 
Terror, 1852, 1853, 1854. By Geobgb F. 
M'Doitgall, Master. With a coloured 
Chart, Illustrations in Lithography} 
and Woodcuts. 8vo.21s. 

Sir Jamea Mackintosh's Misoel* 

laneous Works : Including his Contri- 
butions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Complete in One Volume ; with Por- 
trait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 
2lB. cloth ; or SOs. bound in calf: or in 
3 vols. fcp. 8vo. 218. 

Sir James Mackintosh's History 

of England from the Earliest Times to 
the final Establishment of tdie Reform- 
ation. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

Macleod.— The Elements of Fo^ 

litical Economy. ByHBNBTDuirirtNG 
MACii£02>,Barri8ter-at-Law. 8vo. 16s. 

Macleod. ^ The Theory and 

Practice of Banking: With the Ele- 
mentary Principles of Currency, Prices, 
Credit, and Exchanges. By Hbwbt 
DuirariwG Macleod, Barrister-at-Law. 
2 vols, royal 8vo. SOs. 

M^Gnlloch's Biotionary, Prac- 
tical, Theoretical, and Historical, of 
Commerce, and Commercial Navi- 
gation. Illustrated with Maps and 
Plans. New Edition, corrected; with 
Supplement. 8vo. SOs. doth; half- 
russia, 558. 

K'Culloch^s Dictionary, Geo- 
graphical, statistical, and Historical, 
of the various Countries, Places, and 
principal Natural Objects in the world. 
Illustrated with Six large Maps. New 
Edition, revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 63s. 



Magnire. — Bome; its Bnler 

and its Institutions. ByJoEif Fbakcis 
Maguibb, M.P. With a Portrait of 
Pope Pius IX. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mrs;. Maroet's Ckmrersations on 

Natural Philosophy, in which the Ele- 
ments of that Sdence are familiarly ex- 
plained. TMrteenth Edition, enlarged 
and corrected: with. 84 Plates. Fcp. 
8to. price 10s. 6d. 

Mrs. Marcet*s Conversations on 

Chemistry, in which the Elements of 
that Science are fjuniliarly explained 
and illustrated by Experiments. New 
£diti(Hi» improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. 

Martinean. — Stndies of Ghris- 
tiani^: A Series of Original Papers, 
now m-st collected, or New. By Jamss 
Mabxiitbau. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Martineau. ^Endeavonrs after 

the Christian Life: Discourses. By 
Jambs MAbxhtbau. 2 vols, post Svo. 
price 78. 6d. each. 

Martinean. — Hymns for the 

Christian Church and Home. Col- 
lected andeditedbyJAKBfiMABTXiTBAr. 
Eleventh Edition. 12mo. Ss. 6d. cloth, 
or 6s. calf ; Fifth Edition, 82mo. Is. 4d. 
doth, or Is. 8a. roan. 

Martinean.— Misoellauiee: Conir 

prising Essays chiefly religious and 
controversiaL By Jambs Mabxihsau. 
Crown 8vo. 9b. 

Manndex's Scientific and lite- 
rary Treasury : A new and popular 
Encyclopedia of Science and the Belles- 
Lettres; including all Branches of 
Science, and every suliject connected 
with Literature and Art Fcp. Svo. 10s. 

Mannder's Biographical Trea- 
sury : consistingoiMemoirs, Sketches, 
and brief Notices of above 12,000 Emi- 
nent Persons of All Ages and Nations, 
from the Earliest Penod of History : 
Forming a complete Dictionary of Uni- 
versal Biography. Fcp.8vo. lOs. 

Mannder's Treasury of Know- 
ledge, and Library of Beferenoe ; com- 
prising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, a Universal Gazetteer, a 
Classical Dictionary, a Chronology, a 
Law Dictionary, a Synopsis of the 
Peerage, numerous useftil Tables, &e. 
Fep.8vo.10s. 
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Xaii]id«r*t Tnunif of Hatnnl 

History i or.aPopaUr Dlofclonuy of 
Anlmatod Natnn: In which the 
Zoological Chwactarittict that dia- 
tlnffttlsh the dUbrent Claiaaa, Genera, 
and Spedea, are combined with a 
Tarlety oflntereatinff Infarmation illna- 
traUve of the Hamta, Inatincta. and 
General Eoonomy of the Animal King- 
dom. With900Woodcttta. Fcp.lOa. 

Xanndar't Hiitorieal TMunry ; 

eomnriaing a General Introdnctoi)' 
Oatune of Unlvenal Ulstorv, Ancient 



and Modem, and a Series of Separate 
Hlatories of every prlf 
that exiaU; their 81*6, ] 



principal Natioii 

, iae. Progrees. and 

Present Condition, the Moral and Sodal 



Character of their respective Inhabi- 
tants, their Religion, Manners, and 
Costoms^Ac. Fop.8vo. 10s. 

Xaonder"! TrMinry of Oeogn- 

phy. Physical. Historical. Descriptive, 
and Polftical ; containing asaodnct Ac- 
count of Every Couitry in the World : 
Preceded by an Introdactory Ontliue 
of the History of GeoKraphy ; a Fami- 
liar Inquiry into the Varieties of Bacc 
and Language exhibited by difbrent 
Nations ; ana a View of the Relations 
of Geography to Astronomy and the 
Physical Sdenoea. Completed by 
WiLLXAM Hughes, F.R.0.8. WithV 
Maps and 16 Steel Plates. Fcp. 8vo. lOs. 

Xerivale. — A History of the 

Romans under the Empire. By the 

Rev. CHA.KLRS Mbkivalx, B.D., late 

Fallow of St. John'sGoUege, Cambridge. 

8vo. wiih Maps. 

Vols. 1 and II. coaipristng the Hiatory to 
th« Pall of JuUuM Cmaar. Second Edition. 28*. 

Vol. III. to the Eatabliahneot of the Moo- 
arthj hj Avfuitui. Second Edition 14». 

Vol- *IV. ud V. from Angtuhuto Gaudiut, 
B.c.27to A..D.61 Ste- 

Vou TI. from the Reign of Nero, a.o. 54, to 
the Fall of Jenis&lrm. & j>. 70 16a. 

Koiivilo. — The FaU of the 

Roman Republic : A Short ffistory of i 
Last ContuTT of the Oommoowealth. 
Bv the Rev. I?. Mbbitaxa. B. D., late 
Fellowof St. Jolm'sGollege, Cambridge. 
NewBdiUon. Utaio.7s.U. 

Xeiivale (Xias).— Christian 

Records : A Short HistoiTof ApostoUc 
Ac«. By L. A. Msbitalb. Fcp. 8vo. 
price 7k. ed. 

XUes.— The Horse's Foot and 

How to Keep it Sound. SiffktMBdUkm; 
with an AiH^endix on Shoeing in general, 
and Hmit^rs in particular, is Plates 
aadliWoiHlcuta. B>' W.Miija,EaQ. 
Imperial )$\*o. lis. 6d. 



]Iilea*8 Flain Treatise on Horse- 
shoeing. With Plates and Woodents. 
SeoondEditiaii. Foat8vo.2B. 

Milner's ffistory of the Chonh 

of Christ. With Additions by the late 
Rev. Isaac Mium, D.D., F.R.S. A 
New EdiUon, revised, with additional 
Notes by the Rev. T. Guaxtium, B J). 
4 vols. 8va S2B. 

James Kontgomery's Foetieal 

Works: CoUective Edition; with the 
Author's Autobiographical Prefeces, 
complete in One Volume ; with Portrait 
and Vignetto. Square crown Svo. 
lOs. 6d. doth; morocco. 2Is.— Or, in4 
vols. fcp. 8vo. with Plates, Us. 

Xoore.»The Fower of the Bonl 

over the Body, considered in relation 
to Health and Morals. By Gzobgx 
MOOBX.M.D. Fcp.8vo.63. 

Xoorew— Han and his Hotives. 

By GxoBGX MooBX, M.D. Fcp.8vo.6s. 

Koore.^The TTse of the Body in 
relation to the Mind. By G. Moosx, 
M.D. Fcp.8vo.68. 

Koore.— Memoirs, Journal, and 

Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
Edited by the Right Hon. Loss Johk 
Bu88BX.is M.P. With Portraits and 
Vignettes. 8 vols, post 8vo. £i. 4s. 

Thomas Moore's Foetieal Works : 

Comprising the Author's Recent Intro- 
ductions and Notes. The Travetter^s 
jedUum, crown 8vo. with Portrait, 
lis. 6d. doth: morocco by Hayday,2l8. 
—Also the Ubrary Bdmon, with Ym- 
trait and Vignette, medium 8vo. 21s. 
doth; morocco by Hay day, 4&.— And 
the FknteoUeeUd Edition, in 10 vols. 
fcp.8vo.withPortraitand 19 Plates, SSs. 

Moore. — Poetry and Fictnres 

from Thomas Moore: Being Selections 
of the most popular and admired of 
Moore's Poems, copiously illustrated 
with higfalT.finished Wood Eugravings 
firom original Designs by eminent 
Artists. Fcp. 4to. price Sis. cloth ; 
or 4Ss. bound m m<xx)ooo by Hayday. 

' Moore's Songs, Ballads, and 

Sacred Songs. New Editiou, printed 
in Ruby Type ; with the Notes, and a 
Vignett« fh>m a Design by T. Creswiek, 
RXsSmo. 2s. 6d. - An Edition in 
ISmo. with Vignette bv R. Doyle, Sa. ; 
or lis. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 
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Moore*! Sacred Songs, tlie Sym- 
phonies and Accompiuiiinents, arranged 
for One or more voloes, printed with 
the Words. Imperial 8vo. 

lyearly ready, 

Moore's Lalla Eookh: A& Ori- 
ental Romance. With IS highly- 
finished Steel Plates teom Original 
Designs hy Cknrbould, Meadows, and 
Stepnanoff, engraved under the super- 
intendence of the late Charles Heath. 
New Edititm. Square crown 8vo. IBs. 
doth ; morocco, Wb. 

Moore's Lalla Bookh. New 

Edition, printed in Ruby Type ; with 
the Preface and Notes from the collec- 
tive edition of Moore's Poetical Worke, 
and a Frontispiece from a Design by 
Eenuy Meadows. 82mo. Ss. 6a.— An 
Edition in 16mo. with Vignette, 5s. ; or 
128. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore's Lalla Bookk A New 

Edition, with numerous IlluBtrations 
from original Designs by John Tbw- 
KisL, engraved on Wood by the Bro- 
thers Dalzibl. Fcp. 4to. 

[In preparation. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. A New 

Edition, with 13 highly-finished Steel 
Plates, from Original Designs by emi- 
nent Artists. Square crown 8vo. 2l8. 
cloth ; or Sis. 6d. bound in morocco. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, printed 

in Ruby Type ; with the Prefece and 
Notes from the collective edition of 
Moore'* Poetical Works, the Adver- 
tisements originally prefixed, and a 
Portrait of the Author. S2mo. 28. 6d. 
An Edition in 16mo. with Vignette, 58. ; 
or 128. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Moore's Irish Melodies. Illiis- 

trated by D. Maclise. R.A. New Edi- 
tion ; with 161 Designs, and the whole 
of tlie liCtterpress engraved on Steel, 
by P. P. Becker. Super-royal 8vo, 
81s. 6d. boards ; or £2. 128. 6d. morocco. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, the 

Music, namely, the Symphonies and 
Accompaniments by Sir JohitStstbit- 
soir and Sir Hbxst Bishop, printed 
with the Words. Imperial 8vo. Sis. 6d. 
cloth ; or 428. half-bound in morocco. 

The Harmonised Airs from 

Moore's Irish Melodies, as originally 
arranged for Two, Three, or Four 
Voices, printed with the Words. Imp. 
8vo. Ifis. cloth ; or 25s. half*bound in 
morocco. 



Moore's National Melodies, with 

Music. National Airs and other Songs, 
now first collected. By Thomas 
MooBE. The Music, for Voice and 
Pianoforte, printed with the Words. 
Imp. 8vo. Sis. 6d. cloth; or 42s. half- 
bound hi morocco. 

Moore's Epiourean. New 

Edition, with the Notes from the Col- 
lective Edition of Moor^s Poetical 
Works-, and a Vignette engraved on 
Wood from an original Design by D. 
Maclisb, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth; or 
128. 6d. morocco by Hayday. 

Morell. — Elements of Psycho- 
logy : Pabt I., containing the Analysis 
ofthe Intellectual Powers. By J. D. 
MoBBLL, M.A., One of Her M%iesty's 
Inspectors of Schools. Post 8vo. 78. Od. 

Morning Clouds. Second and 

cheaper Edition, revised throughout, 
and printed in a more convenient form. 
Fcp. 8vo. 58. 

Morton.^The Besoorces of Es- 
tates : A Treatise on the Agricultural 
Improvement and General Manage- 
ment of Landed Property. By Johk 
LocBHABT MoBTON, Clvll and Agri- 
cultural Engineer ; Author of Thirteen 
Hifl^and and Agricultural Prize Es- 
says. With 25 Lithographic Illustra- 
tions. Royal 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

Moseley's Mechanical Principles 

of Engineering and Architecture. Se- 
cond Edition, enlarged ; with numerous 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 248. 

Memoirs and Letters of the late 
Colonel Abkivb Mouktaiv. Aide- 
de^Jamp to the Queen, and Acuutant- 
General of Her Majesty's Forces in 
India. Edited by Mrs. Mouktaih. 
Second Edition, Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Mure.— A Critical History of the 

Language and Literature of Ancient 
Greece. By William Mvbb, of 
Caldwell. Vols. I. to III. 8vo. price 
368.; Vol. IV. 15s.; and Vol. V. 188. 

Murray's Encydopssdia of Geo- 
graphy, comprising a complete Descrip- 
tion df the Eartii : ExhibiUng its Rela- 
tion to the Heavenly Bodies, its Phy- 
sical Structure, the Natural History of 
each Country, and the Industry. Com- 
merce, Polincal Institutions, anddyll. 
and Social State of All Nations. Seoond 
Edition ; with 82 Maps, and upwards of 
1,000 other Woodcuts. 8vo.fl08. 
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Viimj.^'^FrefiiGh Kaaaee and 

FlRafl«^0r« ijjtilrr Louis the Pifkeenth. 
Uy J4J<»a 3lt?iiitiir. dro, 10b. ed. 

Meile.— The dosing Seene; or, 

Qul^ianity imd riifldelity oontrantod 
in t1jt> Likflt lloiirv oif Bemarkahle Per- 
sona. By hIll'^ itev> yiBsxnni Nsalx* 
Jl. A, ^ vtilB, ftri ► Kvo* 6b. eaeh. 

NotMamb^ (Marquis of).^A 

reur or RevoliitiD!!. From a Joornml 
km io P*Tit in [hit Tear 1848. Bj the 

OfilTii^^-Tlie M&sttr-Biiildflr*t 

pLm; CT* tl5« TTijiciplee of Onanic 
An.^{teKiin! ^ ii\- 'Acntad in tlie Typi- 
r«i Far[u& of AnUaiiils. By OlOBOB 
0(iihVtn,M,V* t\iat8ro.with78Wood- 

rjitB. price es. ("«!. 

Oldure.^The Last of the Old 

StlulTH. A ISk^tch. By Cki>bic 

Otborii.^Qu.edalL; or, Straj 

L«svfla from .i J-miinal in Malayan 
VS'attTt. B3 1 i^pi ai Li ^ HXRiJU) OsBOBir. 
RJf., tML WiLti £k coloured Chart and 
LiiiUbd Illu^rMtiuii!!. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Di'bortL^Tbe J^iKomrj of the 

IfEJrth-WHat PanrtH^e by H.M.S. /noet- 
^^if4lrt#*, Cartuiji 12. MClubb, 1850-1854. 
Edited: hy CnyiMjn ^hbbabd Osbobn, 
Cli. Sacfuid KdlUon, revised; with 
Poittaft, VhvU ^id Ulnstrations. 8vo. 

liflt'f! l.-ifl, 

Frof^iior Owenj Lectures on. 

tlu' «. oifxTninktlvfj Ariiitomy andPhyslo- 
Impr 0/ the InvorEi^hrate Animals, de- 
Uttir«idat t\\& Uo^v^lI College of Sorgeons. 
Btoottcl Ecbtlan. with 235 Woodcuts. 
eV0.£1ft. 



Frofeisor Owen's Lectures on 

tkt Ocjmpumtivt^ Ajuatomy and Phy- 
siology of tho Vcrf^dbrate Animals, de- 
Uref«d ikt tbv Roy ^l L College ofSurraoos 




Memolia of Admiral Parry, the 

laplfl 

Fourth Edition 




By his Son. the Rev. 
testic Chaplain to 



ioloured Chart o^ 
ge. Fcp.8vo.5s. 



FattiAOQ.-^Tho Earth and the 

Wflnj ttr. g&tn]. .43 for Bible Students. 
By B. R, Pa*txscj,v, F.G.S. Fop. 8vo. 



Sr* Pereira'i Etements of Ktto* 

lia Medica and Ttieraseatics. TUra 
BMtkm, enlarged and unproved from 
the Author's Sbterials by; A. S. Tat- 
1.0S, M.D., and 6. O. Rxms, M.D. 
VoLL 8ro.28s.: Vol. IL PartL 2U. ; 
YoLILPartlLMs. 

Dr. Fereinfi Lectures oa Folar- 

iaed Ligfat. togvtherwiih a Lectere on 
ths Microscope. 2d Edition, enlanged 
from the Aathor's Materials bj Ber. 
B. PowBLL, M. A. Fep. 8fo. Woodcats, 
price 7s. 

Perr7>— The Kraoks, firom tlieir | 

Fimr Appearance in ffistory to the ' 
Death of iQng Pepin. By Waiabb C. 
PzBSY,Barri8ter>aM«aw-. 8vo.12s.6d. ' 

Peschers BlemeBts of Fhyiies. , 

Translated from tiie German, with 
Notes, by £. Wbsv. With Diaenngna i 
andwoodcata. 3 vols. fcp. 8vo.lla. 

Phillips's Elementary Introdve- I 

tion to MinerakKy. A New Edition. | 

with extensive Alterations and Addi- ■ 

tions, by H. J. Bbooks, F.R.S. F.O.S.; ' 

andW.H.MiLLBB.Mj.., F.G.S. With . 
numerous Woodcuts. Poet8vo.iaB. 

Phillips.— A Onide to Geology. { 
By JoHOT Phillips, M.A., F.B.S., \ 
F.G.S.,&c. Fourth Edition. coneoCad; 
wUh 4 Plates. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Phillips.— figures and Deser^ ' 

tions of the PaSeoBoic Fossils of Com> 
wall, Devon, and West Somerset: ob- 
served in the course of the Ordnance 1 
Geological Survey of that District. By 
JosK Phillips, F.R.S., F.aS., Ae. 
8vo. with eo Plates, 9b. 

Piesse^s Art of Perfunery, and , 

Methods of Obtaining the Odours of ; 
Plants ; with Instmouons Cor the Ma- 
nufisicture of Petftunes for the Hand- 
kerchief Scented Powders. Odoroos i 
Vinegars, Dentifrices, Pomatums, Cos- j 
m6tiques. Perfumed Soap, Ac. : and an , 
Appendix on the Colours of Flowers. 
Artificial Fruit Essences. Sua. Swmd 
Edition; Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Captain Portlock's Bepoit on the 
Geology of the County of Londoodanr, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, 
examined and described under Hie Au- 
thority of the Master-General aadBoard 
of Ordnance. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 24b. 
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Powall.— ^sayi on the Spuit ol 

the Inductivt^ Philosophy, the Unity 
of Worlds, and the Philosophy of Crea- 
tion. By the Rev. Bapbit Powell, 
M.A..&C. Crown 8vo.Woodcat8,l&.6d. 

FoweU.— Ghristiaiiity without 

Judaism : A Second Series of Essays 
ou the Unity of Worlds and of Nature. 
By the Rev. Baj>sk Powbll, M. A., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 

F^oft— The Collegian's Guide ; 

or, Beoollections of College Davs : Set- 
ting forth the Advant^es and Temp- 
tations of a University Education. By 
the Bev. J. Ptcboft, B.A. Second 
Edition, Fcp. 8vo. 6e. 

Fyeroft^s Course of English 

Beading ; or, How and What to Bead : 
Adapted to every taste and capacity. 
With Literary Anecdotes. Fcp, 8vo. 5s. 

Fyexoft's Cricket-Field ; or, the 

Science and History of the Gamie of 
Cricket. Second Edition; Plates and 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo.5s. 

Qnatre&ges (A. Be).— Aambles 

of a Naturalist on the Coasts of France, 
Spain, and Sicily. By A. Ds Qixatbk- 
fjlGss, Memb. Inst. Translated by 
£. C. OxTB'. 2 vols, post 8vo. 158. 

Eaikes (C.) — ^Notes on the Be- 

voltin the North-Westem Provinces 
of India. By Chables IUikxs, Judge 
of the Sudder Court, and late Civil 
Commissioner with Sir Colin Camp- 
bell. 8vo.7B.6d. 

Baikes (T.)^Portion of the Jour- 
nal kept by Thomas Raixbs, Esq., 
flrom 1831 to 1847 : Comprising Bemi- 
niscences of Social and Political I<ife 
in London and Paris during that pe- 
riod. 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 12s. 

Barey.^A Complete Treatise on 

the Science of Handling, Educating, 
and Tamine all Horses ; with a full 
and detailed Narrative of his Expe- 
rienee and Practice. By JoHir S. 
Babbt, of Ohio, U. 8. In 1 vol. with 
numerous Illustrations. [Just ready. 

Pr. Beeee's Medical Gnide : Com- 
prlring a complete Modem Dispensa- 
tory^ and a Practical Treatise on the 
disbnguishing Symptoms, Causes, Pre- 
vention, Cure, and Palliation of the 
Diseases incident to the Human Frame. 
Seventeenth Edition, corrected and en- 
larged by Dr. H. Bbxcx. 8V0.128. 



Beade.-— The Foetieal Works of 

John Edmund Reade. New Edition, 
revised and corrected ; with Additional 
Poems. 4vols.fqE>.8vo.2Qs* 

Bee& «-i>Fersonal Vanatxve of 

the Siege of Lucknow, fi'om its eom- 
mancement to its Belief by Sir Colin 
Campbell. By L. E. Bbxs, one of the 
surviving Defenders. Third Edition. 
Post 8vo. price 9s. 6d. 

Bloh's Blustrated Companion to 

the Latin Dictionary and Qreek Lexi- 
con; Forming a Olossary of all the 
Words representing ViBible Objects 
connected with the Arts, Manufactures, 
and Every-Day Life of the Anclmts. 
With about 2,000 Woodcuts from the 
Antique. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Biohardson.— fourteen Years' 

Experience of Cold Water: Its Uses 
and Abuses. By Captain M. Bxchjlbd- 
BOir. Post 8vo. Woodcuts, 6s. 

Borsemanship ; or, the Art of 

.Biding and Managing a Horse, adapted 
to the Guidance of Ladies and Gentle- 
men on the Boad and in the Field: 
Withlnstructionsfor Breaking-in Colta 
and Young Horses. By Captain Bick- 
ABDSOir, late of the 4th Light Dragoons. 
With 5 Plates. Square crown 8vo. 14s. 

Household Prayers for Fonr 

Weeks: With additional PravOTS for 
Special Occasions. To which is added 
a Course of Scripture Beading for Every 
Day in the Year. By the Bev. J. E. 
BiSDLB, M.A. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

Biddle*B Complete Latin-English 

and English-Latin Dictionary, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. New Edi- 
ttan» revised and corrected. 8vo. 2l8. 

Biddle's Diamond Latin-English 

Dictionary. A Gnide to the Meaning, 
Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. Boyal S2mo. 4s. 

Biddle's Copious and Critical 

Latin-English I<exioon, founded on the 
German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. Wil- 
liam Freund. Post 4to. 81s. 6d. 

Biyers's Bose-Amatenr^s Chiide; ' 

containing ample Descriptions of all [ 
the fine leading variety of Boses^egn- ' 
larl}' classed in their respective Fami- 
lies ; their Histon'^ and Mode of Culture. 
Sixth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Br. X. Xo^iaMB*! 

ES!^''.*h Lf\»ora to the Greek 

curr.:. A Xe* Edition, reTi**d and in 
fTVJU pan rv^vTitten. »vow IS*. 

Xr. Kmy Xagot^i Xnayt m> 

iKtfd ftvce CoBtzibatioM to the AK^ 

Kr«>4 <<T«nr. Sev>^d Edition, vtlh 
AddutLM^ S ToIs« ftrp. !^o. ils. 

Sr. Bofefs Theaami of Bag- 

b*h W -S i::d Ph-*«^ classifi^Hi and 
«rT»rc*''. *.^ <» TO fjkoitiute ;he Kxpr w 
•u« «. f I ■ x» »r. i aa»i5: in Litenurr 
i\:u{xriit:.-n. Fifth Edition, revised 
aadimirruvtid. Cnivii»T«klOn.Cd. 

BttBildiTs Rj-Flihn'i Xatomo- 

kvy: With cv4<xxred Reprt dentition 
of the X^turjkl Asd ArtiSoial Insect*. 
•i:d a fo V iv s<er\Miikms and Instrae- 
tiop* c Ftvv:: ar.il Gnrlin^ Flshiac, 
nTA h' "..-«; viUk a» uev<oloarad 

Bowto&*8 Debater: A Serlat of j 

comia«ce IVlvUes, Ou*Iiaes of Detetea, 

and <>\<*K>;^ for DbcuBsion; with ' 
ample li€»V-vnce» to the best SonreeKof ' 
Infoniuuoa. Fcp. »vo. fis. 

Br. aw. BiumU*! liliBof Cardi- i 

nal MiM^oCinti : With an IntrodnetorT ( 
Jtemotr o: eminent LiM.nu»ts, Andflnt i 
amlMtvi^nu Wish Portrait and Fac> | 
simUM. ^\^x lit. 

The Saints our Bzomple. Bj 

the Author of Ltttmrt 1o aqr Uatmomu 
WiriemiUt Jcc. Fcp. Svo. Is. 

Schener.— TraTols in tbe Free 

SUtw of Central America: Kknnnai, > 
Honduras, and Snn Salvador. ByDr. I 
Casl ScHEBXxs. 8vols.poet8fo.ieB. 

BehimmelPenninek (Vn.) -— 

Life of Maiy Anne Sehimmel PwmflMt. 
Author of Seltet Mmmoirt of Fort 
Mofolj and other Works. Edited by 
her ruatkNi. Chustiaxa C. Havkot. 
S Tob. poet 8vo. with Portrait, ISe. 

Dr. L. 8e]uiiiti*s Hittoty of 

Gneee. from the Earliest Tlmee to the 
Ttidng of Corinth hy tlie Romans, b.c. 
148. mainly based upon Bishop Thiri- 
«wall's History. Fifth SdUkm, with 
>iine new Sanptemeutaiy ChapCsrs on 
the CIvilisatiOTrBeligian, USeratore, 
and Arts of the Ancient Oreeks, con- 
txibnted bv C. H. Watsox. M. A. Trin. 
Ooll. Ctenb. : also a Map of Athens and 
197 Woodcuts designed by 0. Scharf; 
jon., F.S.A. 12mo.7s.8d. 



fleoftn (Dr.^-^rajeetile Wea- I 

poasoTWar and Explosive Compoundft. ! 

By J. ScoFrxur. M.B. Ltmd., late i 

Professor of Cbemistxr in the Alders- i 
pate College of M edidne. Tkird Bdi- 

tknu Post Svo. Woodcuts, 8b. 8d. | 

8criTenox^8 History of the Iron ! 

Trade, from the Earliest Becords to the ' 

Present Period. 8vo.10B.6d. I 

Sir Edward Seaward's NairatiTe 

of his Shipwreck, and consequent Die- ' 

eorerv of oertun Islands in the Carib- ! 
beanSca. 2 vols, post Svo. 21s. 

The Sermon in the Monnt. i 

Printed bjC.WhittinRham. uniformly : 
with the niMift JBSftfe. 6lmo.U.6d. 

Sewdl (Miss).— -Kew Edition of 

the TUes and Stories of the Author of < 

dmf Htrbtrtt in 9 vols, crown 8vo. ; 

price £1. IQs. cloth ; or each work com- | 

-*"' in one folume, separately aa fol- i 
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AIIT HERBERT. Ss. 6d. 

GERTRUDE 3«. 6d. 

Tlie EARL'S DAUGHTER . . as. 6d. 
Tlie EXPERIENCE of LIFE.. 2s. 6d. ; 

CLEYEHALL Ss. 6d. j 

IVORS» or the Two Cousins 3«. 6d. , 
KATHARINE ASHTON . . . . Ss. 6d. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL ..5b. Od. 
LANETON PARSONAGE ..48. 6d. * 
B^aeaameAnthor^JfewBdUiom, | 

Ursnla : A Tale of English 1 

Country Lift. 2 vols. fcp. Sva ISs. | 

Headings for every Day in Lent : 

Compiled from the Writings of Bishop 

JXSXMY TATLOB. Fcp.8V0.58. I 

Beadings for a Month prepanu ' 

tory to Confirmation : Compiled fhwn 
the Worksof Writers of the Kariy and I 
of the EngUsh Church. Fcp.8TO.4s. i 



Bowdler's Family Shah^eare : 

In wtdtii nothing is added to the Ori- 
ginal Text ; but those words and ex- 
pnesions are omitted whidt cannot 
with propriety be read aloud. Dlus- 
trated with 86 Woodcut Vignettes. 
The Libranf SdUkm, in One Votnme, 
medium 8vo. price 21s. ; a Fodbef ifrf s- 
turn, in 6 vols. fcp. 8vo. price 5s. each. 



Sharp's New Britisli Gazetteer, i 

or Topographical Dictionary of the 
British Islands and narrow Seas: Com- 
prising concise Descriptions of about 
60,000 Places, Seats, Natural Features, 
and Otdects of Note, founded on the 
best authorities. 2 vols. 8vo. £2. 168. 

Short Whist ; its Else, Progress, 

and Laws : With Observations to make 
any one a Whist-Plf^er. Containing 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassiuo, 
EcftTt^ Gribbage, Backgammon. By 
Mf^or A. New Edition ; with Precepts 
for Tyros, by Mrs. B. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 

Siaclair. — The Jonmey of Life. 

By Cathbbike Sutclaik, Author of 
The Butmen of Life, Fcp.8vo.58. 

Sir Boger Be Coverley. From 

the Spectator. With Notes and Illns- 
tratioDS, by W. Hen bt Wills ; and 12 
Wood Engravings from Designs by P. 
Tatlbb. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. ; or 2l8. 
in morocco by Hayday. 

The Sketches : Three Tales. By 

the Authors of Amy Herbert, The Old 
Man'e Home, and Hawkstone. Fcp. 
8vo. price 48. 6d. 

Smee's Elements of Eleetro- 

Metallui^y. Third Edition, revised; 
with Electrotypes and numerous Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

' Smith (G.)— History of Wes- 
I leyan Methodism. By Gbob&b Smith, 
' F.A.S., Author of Sacred Annals, Ac. 
1 Vol. I. Weelejf and kin Timet ; Vol. II. 
I The Middle Age of Methodiem, from 
1791 to 1816. Crown 8vo. lOs. 6d. each. 

Smith (G. V.) — The Prophecies 

1 relating to Nineveh and the Assyrians. 
' Translated from the Hebrew, with His- 
I torlcal Introductions and Notes, ex- 
hibiting the principal Results of the 
recentDiscoveries. ByGBOBQBVAifCH 
Smith, B. A. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

' Smith (J.) — The Voyage and 

I Shipwreck of St. Paul: With Diswr- 
tations on the Life and Writings of St. 
Luke, and the Ships and Navigation 
of the Ancients. By James Smith, 
F.R.S. With Charts, Views, and 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 8b. 6d. 

A Memoir of the Eev. Sydney 
Smith. By his Daughter, Lady Hol- 
LAKD. With a Selection from his 
Letters, edited by Mrs. Austih. New 
JSdition. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 



The Eev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 
cellaneous Works : Including his Con- 
tributions to The Edinburgh Review. 
Three Editions: — 

1. A Ltbrakt Edition (the Fourth), in 3 

vols. 8to. with Portrait, 36s. 

2. Complete in Onjb Volumb, with Por- 

trait and YiKnette. Square crown, 8vo. 
21 s. cloth; or SOs. bound in calf. 

3. Another Nsw Editioh, in 3 vols. fcp. 

8to.21s. 

The Eev. Sydney Smith's Ele- 
mentary Sketches of Moral Philosophy', 
delivered at the Royal Institution m 
the Years 1804 to 1806. Fcp. 8vo. 78. 

Snow.— Two Years' Cruise off 

Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, 
Patagonia, and in the River Plate : A 
Narrative of Life in the Southern Seas. 
By W. Pabkbb Show, late Commander 
of the Mission Yacht Allen Gardiner. 
With Charts and Illustrations. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 24s. 

Eobert Sonthey's Complete Poet- 
ical Works : containing all the Author's 
last Introductions and Notes. The 
Librarjf Edition, complete in One Vo^ 
lume, with Portraits and Vignette. 
Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth; 428. uound 
in morocco.— Also, the i'^r»«coZ&c;ffd 
Edition, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Por- 
trait and 19 Vignettes, price 35s. 

The Life and Correspondence 

of the late Robert Southey. Edited by 
his Son, the Rev. C.C. Southey, M.A. 
With Portraits, &c. 6 vols, post 8vo. 
price 6Ss. 

SontheyYi Doctor, complete in 

One Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
J. W. Warteb, B.D. With Portrait, 
Vignette, Bust, and coloured Plate. 
Square crown 8vo. 21s. 

Sonthey's Life of Wesley; and 

Rise and Progress of Methodism. 
Fourth Edition, edited by Rev. C. C. 
SOUTHZT, M.A. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12s. 

Spencer.^-Essays, Scientific, Po- 
litical, and Speculative. By Hmbbbt 
SpBirCBB, Author of Soctal Statics. 
Reprinted chiefly from Quiuterly Re- 
views. 8vo. 128. cloth. 

Spencer. — The Principles of 
Psycholoey. By Hbbbebt Sfeitcbb, 
Author wSocial Statict. 8vo. iCs. 
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ttophn.— lactniB on tlie Ks- 

tocy of FnnM. Bjr Um Micht Hon. 
Mr JAitss 8fBPK»r, K.C.B., LLJ). 
Third fiditton. 2 Toli. 8vo. Ms. 

^Xnaftim SoelenM- 

HagrttiliT: ftxN&TlMadinbi ' 
tm. ^^ttw Right Hon. 



Jasss Svnvisr. K.C.B.. LL.D. 
Btonehengo.— The Dog in Health 

•nd DioMM : ComprWnff tho variouB 
If odM of Brmldng and using him for 
Hontinir. Conning. Shoodng, Ac. : and 
indnding the Fcrfnts or Characteristics 
of Toy Dogs. Rr STOJTBHairox. 9vo. 
with numeroos lUuatrations. 

llmtkeptrmB, 

8tOMhMige.«-The Oreyhomid: 

BrtncaTrsatlM on the Art of Breed- 
ing, Rearing, and TndningOrejhounds 
forPnbUe£mning ; theixDiMaaee and 
Treatment : Containing also Roles for 
the Management of Oonraing Meetinn, 
and for the Decision of Courses. By 
SvoimasOB. With Frontispiece and 
Woodeota. Square crown 8vo. &s. 

Btow^e Training Sjitem, Koral 
Training Sdiool, and Normal Bemi- 
iiary for preparing Schoofanaaters and 
Goremeasea. Tenth Edition; Plates 
and Woodoota. Poet Svo. Os. 

StrioUand.— LiTesof theQneens 
ofRngland. By A«hx8 Stbickulhd. 
Dedicated, hy e xpr e ae permission, to 
HerMaieaty. BmbeUiahed with For- 
traita of eTery iteesn, engravod fh>m 
themoatanthenaesonroea. Complete 
in 8 vols, poet 8vo. 7s. 6d. eaoh. 

Memoira of the Lifb and Servicea 

of Rear-Admiral Sir William Symonds, 
late Surveyor of the Navy. Edited by 
J. A. Shasp. 8vo. with lUostratiaiis, 
price Sis. 

Taylorw— Loyola : and Jesoitism 
in ita Badimenta. ^ laLio Taxlob. 
Poet 8V0. MedaUion, Ita. Od. 

Taylor.— Wesley and Xethod- 

ism. By Isaac Taylob. Post 8vo. 
Portrait. 10B.6d. 

Thaeter*! Ckraner*! Annual Be- 

membranoer and Stud-Book : Being an 
Alphabetical Return of the Rnnning at 
all Public Coursing Clubs In England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, for the Season 
1857-8; wifli the PeSffreea (as &r as 
leceivedyof the DoM. By Robsst 
ABBAacWBL8E,LiverpooL 8vo.21a. 
*•* PnblUhed aanTxally in October. 



Bidiop Thirlwall's History of 

Greece. Library Edition ; with Maps. 
8 vols. 8vo. £S.— An Edition in 8 vole, 
fop. 8VO. with Vignette Titles, 28s. 

Thomson's Seasons. Sdited by 

BOLTOsr CoBiTBT, Esq. Illustrated 
with 77 fine Wood Engravings from 
Derigns by Members of the Stehing 
Club. Square crown 8vo. 81s. cloth ; 
or 86s. bound in moroooo. 

Thomson (the Bev. ])r.)^An 

Outline of the necessary Laws of 
Thought : A Treatise on Pure and Ap- 
plied X^c. By WixxiAic Th<mcsov, 
DJ). Hew Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Thomion's Tables of Interest, 

at Three, Four, Four^md-A-HaU; and 
Five per Gent., from One Pound to 
Ten Thousand, and from 1 toaeSDsQrs, 
in a regular progression of single Days ; 
with Interest al all the above Rates, 
flrom One to Twelve Mtmtha, and from 
One to Ten Tears. Also, numerous 
other Tables of Exchange, Time, and 
DlBcoantB. Neiw Edition. 12mo.8k 

The Thnmb Bible ; or, Yerbnm 

Sempitemum. ByJ.TATion. Bafaig ' 
an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. Renrtnted ! 
from the Editfon of 1608. 64mo.la.6d. 

Tighe and Davis.— Annals of 

Windsor; Beinga History of the Castle j 

and Town : Withaorae account of Xton ' 

andPlaoeaadiaoent. ByR.R.Tiess, j 

Esq. ; and J . E. Datis, Esq, BarriHer- I 

at-Law. With numerooa Dtaitratioiis. I 

8 vols, royal 8vo. £4. 48. ! 

Tooke.— History of Prices, and i 

of the State of the Circulation, durteg ' 
the NfaM Tears from 1848 to 1856 indu- - 
sive. Forming Vols. V. and VI. of 
Tooke's JKslMy qf Priee$: and com- 
prising a copioQS Index to the whole 
work. By THOMAfl Toors, F.R.S. 
and William Nbwxaxch. 2 vols. 
8vo. &2s. 6d. 

Townsend.— -Kodem State Trials 

revised and Ulustrated with Essays 
and Notes. By W. C. T6WirsBni>, Esq., 
MJl.,Q.C. 2vols.8vo.saB. 

Trollope. — Banfliester Towers : 

a NoveL By AirTHOirx Tbollopb. i 
New and dieuptr Edition, complete In , 
OneVolume. Crown8vo.&6. 

TroUope. — The Warden. By | 

AirrHoirrTBOLLOPX. Post8vo.l0s.6d. , 
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The Travellear's Library: A Col- 

lection of original Works well ftdapted for 
TraveUert and Emigrants, for 8titodl-room 
LUMraruMf the Librarie* of MttAanict* In- 
tUtutiontj Young Men's Ltbrnries, the 
Libmries of 8Mp$, and sfanilar pnrposes. 
The separate Tolnmes are suited fbr School 
Prizes, Presents to Young People, and for 
general instruction and entertainment. 
The Series comprises fourteen of the most 
popular of Lord Macaulay's Btmyt, and 
his Speeches on Parliamentary Reform. 
The dep ar tment of Travels contain* some 
account of eight of the principal countries of 
Europe, as well as travels in four districts 
of Africa, in four of America, and in three of 
Asia. Madame Pfeiffer's First Journey 
round the World is included ; and a general 
account of the Australian Colonies. In Bio- 
graphy and History will be found Lord Ma- 
catilay's Biographical Sketches of Warren 
Hastings, Clive, Pitt, Walpole, Bacon, and 
others; bende^ Memoirs of Wellington, Tu- 
renne, F. Arago, &c. ; an Essay on the Life 
and Genins of Thomas Fuller, with Selec- 
tions from his Writings, by Mr. Henry 
Ko^ers ] and n hwtOTT of tiie LeitihU- Cnm- 
pftifH, by Mr. Glric,— lYhicti l:- '.\.f nnlj 
BrjMmttf accfMiDt of Usia remirl! j f.Lo ii;!im- 
piiigti. Works otfktioD did hoE come within 
tht pUjj of thL^ ThAVfeLiriL's Lisrjliit^ but 
thi Con/eUiont ofa WiMrkin^ Mint, bjSou- 
TwtTff t W'hkh la mdced n fictUu rannded on 
taxA, liHttwvti liu:iiid«d« and itni bceo. r«ad 
Tilth untUnal tnttrert bj" matij of ttic TOTk- 
^di^ ckF^e. fcr whow Urt- tt is »p0ri:iUj re- 
FOfllinuiided. Uumui's atorj of Ow Maiite- 
il'^fiiwi„ thTmiih in form a w^rk af fiction, 
gltfx a atTiltin4? TticLUrG cf on pyiMadi ia the 

i^cimce and ffaturiL Pliil Dsophy, m iieoeral 
view of Creation is embodied Jn f)r. Kemp's 
Tf^alitrai tiiMtory of Creatioti ; and in his 
IndittationM of ^liinrE rcmaTkabic facts in 
nacnral bi&torj mxt CDllectni. Dr. WiLM)n 
has contrlbutHl n poptiJAr accQiut of the 
Eledric Ttltpt-nph. In ihe Tolam^ a on the 
CiNiJ'I^fldWf and r>n Ihe Tin and olher 
Mining Districtu of t'omipnHj, is airpn an 
■ account, of thv minenl wealtli of EngLind. 
the babiLs and iDinn£^FB of tht minprs, ana 
tlie iCTneiy of the aurround in |^ coontry. It 
only rvcniinB to ^dd, that btdooj^ the Mis- 
nfrllanetmi Worku trv a Pflicrtian of the best 
■^ritJT-.Lr-- cirn„; K^^. Sv.Lnf\' <:iiii:b. Lord 

CiT.: .-. ■ ■■ ■ ■, ",;., ,■" ■ ■ . ac- 

■ coun; u: Jluj iiii.::ii.u, Ij i..i. Iilv, =.. J. 
Conybeare ; an exposition of SaHtcetg ma- 
nagement and nusmanagement by Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer: an account of the Origin and 
Pfactioe <>t Printing, by Mr. Stark ; and an 
acfcount of London, by Mr. M<Cu]loch.<— To 
be had, in eonmlete Sets only, at £6. 0s. per 
Set, Wmnd in cloth and lettered. 

fG9^ The Traoetteiii lAbrwy may also 
benad as originally unuied in 102 parts. 
Is. each, forming 50 jpb; 2s. 6d. each ; or 
any separate parts orvolumes. 



Sharon Turner's Sacred History 

of the World, Philosoriiically con- 
sidered, m a Series of Letters to a Son. 
8 vols, post 8vo. 81s. 6d. 

Sliaron Turner's History of Eng- 
land during the Middle Ages; Com- 
prising the Reigns from the Norman 
Conquest to the Accession of Henry 
Vnr. 4vols.8vo.508. ^ 

Sharon Turner's History of the 

Anglo-Saxons, from theEarHest Period 
to the Norman Conquest. 3 vols. 368. 

Dr. Turton's Manual of the Land 

wid Fresh-Water Shells of Great 
Britam : With Figures of each of the 
kmds. New Edition, with Additions 
H ^- J-JE. GaAT, F.R.S., &c.. Keeper 
of the Zoological Collection in the 
British Museum. Crown 8vo. with 
12 coloured Plates, price 15s. cloth. 

-Dr. XTre's Dictionary of Arts, 

Manufactures, and Mines : Contahiing 
a clear Exposition of their Principles 
and Practice. Fourth Edition, much 
eulaiiged. With nearly l,flOO Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 60b. 

Uwins. — Memoir of Thomas 

Uwins,B.A. ByMr8.UwiKS. With Let- 
ters to his Brothers during Seven Years 
spent in Italy; and Correspcndence 
with the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
Sir C. L. Eastlake, A. E. Chalon, R.A., 
and other distinguished persons. 2 
vols, post 8vo. 

Van der Hoeven's Handhook of 

Zoology. Translated from the Second 
ButcnrEdition l^the Rev. Wklliam 
Clakk, M.D., F.R.S., Professor ot 
Anatomy in uie University of Cam- 
bridge; ^th additional R^rences 
by tihe Author. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 
Plates of Figures, price 608. cloth ; or 
separately, vol. 1. Invertebratat SOs., 
and Vol. II. Vertebrata, SSs. 

Vehse.— Memoirs of the Court, 

Aristocracy, and Diplomacy of Austria. 
By Dr. E. Vbhsb. Translated ftx)m 
the German by Fsastz Demklbx. 2 
vols, post Svo.Sls. 

Von Tempsky.— Mitla ; or, In- 
ddents and Personal Adventures on a 
Jqniney in Mexico, Guatemala, and 
SiKdor in the Years 1858 to 1855 : 
With Observations on the Modes of 
Life in\hose Countries. By O. F. Vow 
Tempsky. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 8vo.l8s. 
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Wade.— Enfland'f Oreatnen: 

lU BUe and ProgreM In Government, 
lAwe, RellgUm. and Sodal LiA : Agrl- 
oultare. Commerce, and Maaameturei ; 
Kdence. Literature and Arts, finom the 
Earliest Period to the Peace of Paris. 
By JoHir Wadi, Author of the Cabinet 
£<Msy«r,ftc Post 8vo. 10s. Od. 

Wanderingi in the Land of 

Ham. By a Dauohtss of Japhst. 
Post8vo.8s. 6d. 

Waterton.— Essayi on Katnral 

History, chiefly Ornithology. By C. 

WATsaTOK, Esq. With an Antobio- 
of the Author, and Views of 
Hall. 2 vols. fcp. 8to. 58. each. 

Waterton*! EHayi on Katnral 

History. Thisd Bsriu ; with a Con- 
tinuation of the Autobiograph)', and a 
Portrait of the Author. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Webater and Parkes's Enoydo- 

padia of Domestic Eoonomj'; com- 
prisinff such suttlectB as are most im- 
mediately connected with House- 
keepins: viz. The Construction of Do- 
roesticEdifices,withtheModesofWann- 
inff. Ventilatins, and Lighting them— 
A uescriptioti of the various Articles of 
Furniture, with the Nature of their 
Materials — Duties of Servants- Ac. 
With nearly 1,000 Woodouto. 8vo. SOs. 

Weld. — Vaoatloni in Ireland. 
By CnABLBS Rickabd Wsld, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Weld.— A Vacation Tour in the 

United SUtes and Canada. By C. B. 
Wild, Barrister. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

Weit.— Lectnrei on the Diseases 

of Inflsncy and Childhood. BvCillblxs 
Wb8T, M.D., Physician to the Hospital 
for Sick Children: Physician- Accou- 
cheur to, and Lecturer on Midwifery at, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 8vo. 14b. 

Willich*s Popular Tahles for 

ascertaining the Value of Lifehold, 
Leasehold, and Church Property, Re- 
newal Fines, &c. With numerous ad- 
ditional Tables— Chemlcxil, Astronomi- 
cal, Trii;onometricaI, Common and 
HyperboUc Logarithms ; Constants, 
Squares, Cubes, Roots. Reciprocals, 
ftc. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 

Wilmot's Abridgment of Slaek- 

stone's Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, in a series of Letters fhmi a 
FaUier to his Daughter. ISmo. 6b. 6d. 



Wilson's Sryologia Bntanmca : 

Containing the Mosses of Great Britain 
and Ireland systematically arranged 
and described according to the Method 
of Brueh and Sekimpert with 61 lUos- 
trative Plates. Being a New Edition, 
enlarged and altered, of the Muteolo- 
oia Britannieaot Messrs. Hooker and 
Taylor. 8vo. 42s. ; or, with the Plates 
coloured, price £4. 4s. 

Tonga.— A Kew Engliih-Oreek 

Lexicon: Containing aJl the Greek 
Words used by Writers of good autbo- 
-"- By C. D. YONQB, B.A. Seeomd 
revised. Post4to.2U. 

Yonge*s Kew Latin Oradns: 

Containing Every Word used by the 
Poets of good authority. For the use of 
Eton, Westminster, Winchester, Har- 
row, and Rugby Schools: King's Col- 
lege, London; and Marlborough Col- 
lege. Fifth EdiHou. Post Svo. 9s. ; 
or, with Appbxtdix of BpUhet*, 128. 

Tonge^s School Edition of Ho- 
race.— Horace, with concise English 
Notes for Schools and Students. Bj' 
the Rev. J. E. Yokob, King's College, 
Cambridge ; Assistant Master at Eton. 
Pabt I. Odes and Bpode$, 12mo. St.; 
Pabt 11. Satires and BpieUee, Ss. 6d. 

Tonatt.— The Horse. By Wil- 
liam Youatt. With a Treatise of 
Draught. New Edition, with nume 
rous Wood Engravings, flrom Desigus 
by William Harvey. (Messrs. Loitg- 
XAK and Co.'s Edition should be o^ 
dered.) Svo.lOs. 

Yonatt— The Dog. By William 

Youatt. A Kew Edition ; with nume- 
rous Engravings, firom Designs by W. 
Harvey. 8vo.6b. 

Tonng.— The Christ of History: 

An Argument grounded in the Facts of 
His Life on Earth. By Johk YorirG, 
LL,D. Second Edition. Post Svo. 7s. 61 

Tonng.— The Xystery ; or, Evil 
and God. By JoHir Youkg, LL.D. 
Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Znmpt's Grammar of the Latin 

Language. Translated and adapted for • 
the use of English Studento by Dr. L. 
ScHMiTz, F.R.S.E.: With numeroos 
Additions and Corrections by the Au- 
thor and Translator. Svo. 14b. 
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